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Putting your 
advertisements where 
they get read 


NO SALESMAN in his senses proceeds by dashing up to you, shouting “Buy 
So-and-so,” and running away. > 

He tries to choose a moment when you’re at leisure, ready to hear what he 
has to say. 

Advertising is selling in print. It gets the fullest chance of doing its job effec- 
tively if it is presented to someone prepared to do more than glance at big 
headlines and sensational pictures —someone in a reading mood. 

You can find such people every month in the year, enjoying The Reader’s 
Digest. And not just a few thousand. Gloomy reports may suggest that the 
population of Britain is forgetting the alphabet. But The Reader’s Digest, which 
is edited strictly for reading, has seen its sales rising higher and higher—more 
than doubled since 1950, and now a solid million! 

A million copies means several million readers— because this little magazine 
goes right round the family and on to friends. 

The men and women who so enjoy it are interested in all sorts of things. They 
like to keep up with the latest ideas. They are alert and receptive. 

Because they also like reading, advertisers find them a most responsive audi- 
ence—and a highly profitable one, too. In the things they do, the things they 
buy, well-informed people like these tend to influence others. They have cer- 
tainly influenced hundreds of thousands of others in their choice of this, their 


favourite magazine. 
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a magazine for READING, with a guaranteed MILLION sale 
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&) Aluminium Paste for Paint 


The new Coryton Oil Refinery of the Vacuum Oil Company is an out- 
standing example of the large-scale industrial use of aluminium paint. BA 
Aluminium Paste was used by the Indestructible Paint Co. Ltd., for the aluminium 
paint applied to the many complicated structures at this Refinery. 

Aluminium paint is particularly suitable for such applications since, besides 
providing a clean, attractive and protective coating, its high heat reflectivity 
reduces losses by evaporation. 


THE BRITISH ALUMINIUM CO LTD 


NORFOLK HOUSB ST JAMES’S SQUARE LONDON sw 
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One's in Spanish 


—both get the same results! 


How do advertisers judge the impact of a magazine? 
A good indication of its impact in any market is the 
number of returns a coupon advertisement ‘ pulls’. 
In the international market, a coupon advertisement 
in LIFE INTERNATIONAL and LIFE EN ESPANOL 
earlier this year has already drawn over 20,000 
replies from a single insertion —and enquiries are 
still coming in ! 

The same advertisement also appeared in three 
other magazines. The two international editions of 
LIFE developed almost three times as many replies 
as the other three—at half the cost per enquiry. 


There’s good reason for such results. With a com- 
bined circulation of over half a million copies 
every fortnight, LIFE INTERNATIONAL and LIFE EN 
ESPANOL speak with the unmatched impact of pic- 
tures to a selective and highly responsive audience 
in over 120 countries outside the U.S. and Canada. 
More than 9 out of 10 subscribers and newsstand 
buyers are in business, government and the pro- 
fessions, with incomes far above average. 





Among all international magazines, the international 
editions of LIFE offer the finest printing and colour 
reproduction and the largest page-size, These «re 
translated into tremendous impact at the point-ol- 
sale by a wide variety of meccheeane aids. 

Because each edition has such advertising 
and merchandising impact, both together get out- 
standing sales results. If you are mterested in sa!cs 
results in the international market,;-write for ‘Mure 
Facts about LIFE International Editions’s ~~ 
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connecting rod 


6,786,000 people have (our Senior 
Wrangler tells us) 13,572,000 ears 
between them—and between the ears are 
13,572,000 eyes. A word in all these ears 
(or in front of all those eyes) would do you a power of ; 
good if you’ve something to sell to the mass market. to a receptive ear 
How can you do it? Can you speak to them 
privately, directly and convincingly ? 

The answer is not only in the affirmative. 

It’s in the DAILY HERALD. 

Thé “ Herald ” with a daily readership of 6,786,000,* has more 
readers per copy than any other mass circulation national daily. 
All better-off wage earners. 

And (coming back to our Senior Wrangler) that means 
6,786,000 mouths to feed and bodies to clothe, as well as some 
2,000,000 homes to supply with all the goods a home needs. 
See the connection ? 


Why not make it at the economical cost of only *53 pence per 
thousand readers per single column inch, 


DAILY HERALD STS TY aos 





- & 
people with money to spend 
*This figure comes from the National Readership Survey of cS 


1954 recently published by the Institute of Incorporated 
Practitioners in Advertising—a Digest of this Survey giving 
important facts regarding the DAILY HERALD and other 
leading daily papers, will be sent on request. 





E. H. HULL, ADVERTISEMENT DIRECTOR, THE “DAILY HERALD,” ACRE HOUSE, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C:2 
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SPACE COSTS MONEY. .FRKY, [7 ad 


You may have work-study methods on your 
production lines, but are you frittering away the 
savings with obsolete handling methods? Take a 
good look at this picture. It’s a Lansing Bagnall 
PP230 Pallet Truck with a 36 in. x 40 in. pallet 
load turning in an aisle only 5 ft. wide. The 
more incredible it seems to you the greater is your 
need for Lansing Bagnall vehicles. The power 
unit of the PP230 is only 17} ins. in depth yet the 
load capacity is 3,000 lb. Battery operated—it is 
fast, safe and economical. Just how much we'll 
gladly demonstrate. 


Write us to-day .. . NOW! 
LANSING BAGNALL LIMITED 
BASINGSTOKE - Basingstoke 1010 


Makers of the widest and finest range of 
materials handling vehicles in the country. 
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You will enjoy incomparable service everywhere you fly by air-minded 
Australia’s Overseas Airline. To Qantas all-Australian flight crews, unsur- 
passed in long distance flying experience, it is always a pleasure, as well as 
a duty, to be of service to every passenger. Always one of the world’s first 


airlines, QANTAS —with 33 years flying experience— operates a vast inter- 
national air network. And many QANTAS routes are unduplicated by any 


other air-line. 
@ QANTAS LINKs LONDON, FRANKFURT, ROME, CAIRO, 


AUSTRALIA’S <_OVERSEAS AIRLINE 


BANGKOK, SINGAPORE, DJAKARTA, SYDNEY, MAURITIUS, Qantas Empire Airways Ltd.—with B.O.A.C., B.E.A and TEAL 
ee atcrsonn, COCOS 1iS.. PERTH, MELBOURNE, HONG 
NG, MANILA, TOKYO, NEW GUINEA, PACIFIC Consult your usual appointed Travel Agent, 
HONOLULU, SAN FRANCISCO, VANCOUVER. = any office of B.O.A.C. or Gantas Empire Airways Letd., 69 Piccadilly, W1. Phone Mayfair 9200 












Gut it and see... 


Just get busy with a pair of scissors 
and snip from an issue of THE FINANCIAL TIMES 
everything that touches your job. 
If you are a senior executive in industry you'll find 
yourself with a very healthy pile of cuttings. 
Any idea that THE FINANCIAL TIMEs is exclusively a 
city man’s paper is long out-moded. Of course, it 
is still the medium for the stock market and 
company reports but it is now far more. 
THE FINANCIAL TIMES has become the recognised 
daily newspaper of industry and commerce—read 
alike by directors, engineers and business men who 
want to keep on top of the news. ‘Try reading 
it for a week and you'll see why THE FINANCIAL TIMES 
is an indispensable tool of Top Management. 


Men of industry read 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES 
every day 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES -72COLEMAN STREET ‘ LONDON: EC2 | ow am 
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LATERAL FILING 


Organisations who must of necessity 
keep a vast number of files are faced 
with the unavoidable fact that files 
occupy extremely valuable space. 
Hospitals, Education Committees, 
Police, Insurance and Building 
Societies, Government Authorities 
and other large organisations will 
welcome LATERAL FILING —Roneo’s 
latest solution to bulk filing problems. 
Although lateral filing manages 

to squeeze a quart into a pint pot, 
access to files is rapid and easy. 


FILING AND RECORDS 

STEEL PARTITIONING 
DUPLICATORS 

STEEL DESKING & EQUIPMENT 
OFFICE PLANNING 


LIBRARY & BANKING EQUIPMENT 
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Write to Roneo Limited, 27 Southampton 
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COLONIAL TERRITORIES 


The Elephant consults the Lion 


‘Between you and me,’ says the Elephant to the Lion, ‘there 
are 150,000 miles of submarine cable.’ 

‘And between you and me,’ replies the Lion, ‘there are more 
than 200,000 miles of wireless circuits. So if I can’t get in 
touch with you one way, I can always find you in another.’ 
These are round figures—or, to be more specific, round-the- 
World figures. On the map, the miles between the Lion of 
the United Kingdom and the Elephant of Ceylon, are a 
matter of four figures only. But the miles that link them in 
the chain of Commonwealth communications are many 
times greater, 

In the United Kingdom the Post Office handles messages to 
and from Ceylon. The Post Office in Ceylon sends and 
Teccives messages there. Cable & Wireless Ltd. owns the 
cables under the sea which link the two. Indeed, it owns and 


maintains the whole 150,000 mile Commonwealth cable 
system. The Company, also, owns and operates wireless 
stations in the Colonial territories which relay messages 
between the eight senior countries of the Commonwealth, 
and provides a network of 114 telegraph circuits. 

The headquarters of Cable & Wireless Ltd. are in London. 
Its day-to-day business is carried out between the eight 
sovereign nations of the Commonwealth; in the Colonial 
territories and in foreign countries in which concessions are 
held. 

How these services are carried out is explained in a 40-page illustrated 
booklet “World Wide Communication”, which gives many interesting 
details about the Company’s equipment, operations and administration. 
A copy will be sent to you without charge if you will write, mentioning 
this paper, to:—The Public Relations Officer, Cable & Wireless Ltd., 
Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2. 





CABLE & WIRELESS LIMITED | 





Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2 
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rr HIS IS A STORY of a changing landscape 

t: - . @ Story to capture the imagination. It 

began with a bold decision taken shortly 

after the war by Bowaters, the British paper-making 
organisation — one of the largest in the world. 

It was the decision to survey the North 
American continent by air, land and sea, to find 
the ideal site for a British paper mill that would 
help to meet the growing demand for newsprint 
and paper of all kinds. 

This decision has now taken shape in the 
outlines of the great integrated pulp and paper 
mills that have changed the horizon at Calhoun, 
on the banks of the Hiwassee river in Tennessee. 

For it was to Calhoun, in the heart of the 
prosperous southern states of America, that the 
party of scientists and engineers returned to 
complete their final analysis. Here they found a 
township of some 600 inhabitants, abundant 
supplies of water, electrical power, wide roads, 
railways, navigable rivers, and above all, close at 
hand, thousands of acres of quick growing 
southern pine. This tree matures in 25 years, 
compared with an average 75 years for the 
northern spruce. Though previously considered 
too resinous for paper making the scientists of 
the paper industry have so adapted the pulping 
process that southern pine is now an ideal raw 
material. 

And now these new Bowater mills are pro- 
ducing 130,000 tons of newsprint and 55,000 tons 
of sulphate pulp each year—earning dollars for 


Britain. For the whole of this output of newsprint 
has been sold for 15 years ahead to publishers in the 
United States. 

This is proof to the world that British enter- 
prise and technical know-how can make their 
mark in the heart of the United States. Proof, too, 
of the goodwill that exists between these two 
great industrial nations. For, though Bowaters 
subscribed the whole of the equity capital, three- 
quarters of the $60,000,000 cost of this Bowater 
project was provided in the United States in the 
form of dollar loans; and the erection of the plant 
on schedule in two years is a tribute to the 
American genius for large-scale construction. 

Here, to confound the pessimists, is a hearten- 
ing example of Britain and America working 
together — technically, industrially and commer- 
cially, for their mutual benefit. For these new mills 
in Tennessee are already supplying much-needed 
newsprint to American publishers in the South. 
Meanwhile, to assure their supplies, Bowaters are 
planting southern pine seedlings 
at the rate of millions a year—an 
afforestation programme that has 
been described in the United 
States as “a lesson in the econo- 
mics of tree planting”. It is a 
programme that will still be har- 
vesting dollars for Britain when 
the seedlings have reached full 
growth and are pulped for paper a 
quarter of a century from now. 


-~= Bowaters 


An international organisation making paper, 
board and packaging materials that answer the 
needs of industry and trade throughout the world 


THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


Great Britéim United States of America Canada Australia South Africa Republic of Ireland 











He’s turning chair-rails. 
Turning them just as 
carefully as any craftsman 
of Chippendale’s day — but, 
thanks to this electrically- 
driven lathe, many times 
faster. Electric power does 
not displace craftsmanship, 
but lends speed to skilled 
hands. In woodworking, as 
in many another industry, 
equipment made by The 
ENGLISH ELectric Company 
plays its part. Without 
electricity, good furniture 
could not be so cheap — 
nor cheap furniture so good. 





In your own house, how 
many things are better 
because electricity helped in 
their making! Carpets, 
curtains, glass, steel and 
silver — ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
equipment is at work in 
almost every trade. The 
driving current, indeed the 
very warmth and light 

in your home, may come 
from ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
generating sets at the power 
station. And your cooker, 
washing machine, or tele- 
vision set may well be a pro- 
duct of this same Company. 
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Europe After London 


VERYONE who attended the London conference went home 
in the consciousness of success. But how great a success ? 
Compared with the bleak prospect of a month ago, when it 

seemed. impossible to find any cement for Western Europe to take 
the place of the defunct EDC, the results of last week’s meeting are 
almost incredibly good. To have produced so much agreement so 
quickly was certainly a triumph of genuine negotiation, even, as 
President Eisenhower called it, “one of the greatest diplomatic 
achievements of our time.” Not until the very end could it be 
assumed that an agreement was in the diplomatic bag ; few who were 
present are likely to forget, for instance, the electric atmosphere on 
Friday, when, ‘after the British pledge had transformed the prospects 
of the conference as a whole; M. Mendés-France revealed that he 
did not after all accept the terms of the critical arms control, which 
all the other ministers genuinely thought had been accepted on 
Thursday. 

The credit for the outcome of the conference lies more than any- 
where else with Mr Eden. He is at his best in ad hoc diplomacy, 
and, while this method often has its dangers, it was peculiarly suited 
to the cut and thrust of this particular debate. Mr Eden was not 
merely the chairman of the conference and the honest broker between 
the principal protagonists, he was also the British delegate who threw 
into the pool the dramatic concession that made success possible. 
If last week’s work is finally ratified, it will have provided a frame- 
work within which France and Germany can work together in the 
western alliance. What is more, it will have done so in a way that 
should go far to dispel the dangerous mood of disgust with Europe 
that has been rising in America ; Washington will, after all, be able 
to maintain a head of steam in its European policy. These should 
be. sufficient achievements, within a single week, to satisfy any 
statesman. 

But the London agreements have to be ratified. And since it was 
the vagaries of French domestic politics that made the London confer- 
ence necessary in the first place, it is the prospect of French ratifi- 
cation that provides the first test of the work that was done in London. 
It would be rash to foretell what view that most unpredictable and 
irresponsible body, the National Assembly, will finally take. M. 
Mendés-France seems reasonably assured of a favourable vote this 
week ; but it will be a vote in principle only, and there is plenty of 
time for detailed difficulties to arise. Nor can recent suspicions about 
the French Prime Minister’s personal attitude be finally allayed, until 
he has completed negotiations during the next few weeks of the many 
significant details left out of the London documents. But there can 
be no doubt that the French stand to gain a great deal by the new 
agreements. They have won their special point that German rearma- 
ment should be subject to specific limitation and control. Western 

Germany gives up any claim to manufacture what have become 








102 


known as the ABC weapons—atomic, bacteriological 
and chemical ; it accepts restrictions on its output of 
heavy armaments of normal type ; and it agrees to the 
same upper limit to the size of its forces as was pro- 
posed under EDC—12 divisions. The French have 
also been given a willing German promise not to use 
force in trying to achieve unity or to change Germany’s 
frontiers. Nor will they now find themselves com- 
mitted to a European organisation which the Germans 
will be able to dominate militarily or exploit politically. 
For all this the only price that the French are asked 
to pay is agreement to Germany’s entry into Nato— 
and this was given away under Mr Eden’s persuasion 
in Paris before the London conference began. 


German Gain and Loss 


For the Germans, the London conference marked 
their formal return to the political community of 
Western Europe ; they are entering not only Nato but 
also the Brussels Treaty which many people originally 
supported for the very reason that it was felt to be 
directed against the revival of German militarism. 
Now, the Germans are being given back nine-tenths of 
the sovereignty they lost in the war, and their right 
to rearm is categorically recognised. And although in 
reality none of these things could well have been with- 
held from them much longer, only a few weeks ago it 
was by no means to be taken for granted that restitu- 
tion could or would be made so smoothly and so 
quickly. The price the Germans have had to pay in re- 
turn has been the list of controls on which the French 
insisted—controls which do not discriminate against 
Germany in form, but are likely in fact to set more 
effective limits to Germany’s freedom of action than 
to that of the other countries to which they apply. 

For Dr Adenauer, the bargain was a good one. In 
the Bundestag debate, he was able to claim that a terri- 
fying vacuum in Germany’s defence had been filled and 
that his hopes of a European community had been 
restored. The Chancellor has regained much of his 
lost prestige, now that he has accepted a good solution 
from the hands of M. Mendés-France, instead of hold- 
ing out for perfection. Indeed, for many Germans the 
new pact is better than the EDC because of Britain’s 
part in it. Nevertheless, Dr Adenauer’s concessions 
will meet with sharp criticism in Bonn. Germans resent 
the idea of foreign inspection of their factories which 
they suspect means discrimination against them. Above 
all, they fear that the London treaty may bar the way to 
agreement with Mr Molotov on reunion. If the imme- 
diate hazard to the success of the London programme 
lies in the French Assembly, there is a longer-term 
threat in these German feelings. The looser and less 
organic the links between the members of the com- 
munity of Western Europe, the more depends on their 
attitudes and aspirations. Will Dr Adenauer and his 
supporters now be able to repair the damage done to 
German feith in western uniop ty two years of French 
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delays and Russian cajoleries ? Will most German, 
come to regard their membership of the North Atlantic 
and Brussels groupings as a welcome privilege, not a8 4 
handicap on their national aspirations? The eight 
other governments represented at London are acting in 
the belief—or at least in the hope—that these question, 
can be answered affirmatively. But no one can be sure. 

The basic task of the conference was to bring the 
French and the Germans together. But the other 
were not mere spectators. For Mr Dulles personally, 
as for many other Americans, the events of the pay 
fortnight have gone far to offset the confusion an 
dismay of the Geneva conference earlier in the summer, 
Not only have the European powers taken the initiative 
themselves and shown a will to unite which Americans 
had begun to despair of their ever doing, but there 
is once again a new spring in the partnership with 
Britain. Mr Dulles has recovered his confidence jp 
the route Mr Eden is following and American commen 
is jubilant that the British have at long last done the 
right thing in their relations with Europe. Equally, 
for the small powers, too, for the patient but often 
despairing Europeans of the Low Countries, the new 
twist to western union is a matter for profound relief, 
And the cost ? Few in the United States or in Benelux 
will feel that the price anyone has paid bears any 
serious relationship to the immense gain achieved by 
the possibility of a fresh start, as much in Westem 
European political cohesion as in Western European 
military defence. 


British Balance Sheet 


For the British, on the other hand, the balance sheet 
is by no means as easy to calculate, and no one should 
leap to conclusions about it. Though Mr Eden's 
pledge saved the conference, the commitment to the 
continent of four British divisions and the Tactical Air 
Force will remain a hostage to fortune long after the 
mere treaty papers are deep in dust on the shelves. By 
their historic undertaking, the British have won a 
eleventh-hour reprieve in Germany. Britain’s frontier 
has been shifted from the Rhine to the Elbe. But the 
price has yet to be seen and perhaps one day paid. 
For Mr Eden has persuaded Sir Winston Churchill 
to do what it should nowadays be a normal axiom of 
British foreign policy never to do. He has undertaken 
a Major new commitment which the United States does 
not share or underwrite. 

It is true that Britain is only 30 miles from the 
continent and the United States 3,000 ; that Britain 
is no longer a world power on the scale of the L nited 
States and, in the modern age, must give increasing 
recognition to its affinity with its continental neigh 
bours ; that, as things stand, there seems no concei’- 
able circumstance in which a world war could break 
out without the United States being in it, this time 
from the start. But history does not follow predictable 
and logical courses. Doubtless the Americans, had 
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hey seen their own interest clearly, would have joined 
‘ resisting Hitler from the start. The fact remains 
that they did not—and another fact is that the 
‘American commitment to Europe in the North Atlantic 
Treaty will run out thirty years before the new British 
ommitment. We cannot be sure that there will never 
again be another 1940, or that, if there were, Britain’s 
strategic position might not prove to be once again 
decisively different from that of its continental allies— 
to their advantage, as well as its own. 

To point these things out is to reveal the magnitude 
f the offering that Mr Eden made to Europe last week, 
ot to oppose it. On the contrary, it is a calculated 
isk that is well worth taking. It will not, of course, be 
universally welcomed, Lord Beaverbrook, whose 
capacity for wrongheadedness is matched only by his 
instinct for malice, has already started wringing his 
hands. Mr Eden, he says, “is sending to European 
countries 120,000 young men of Britain.” This is an 
attempt to cloud the issue with emotional prejudice. 
Is it not better for 120,000 young Britons to live on the 
Continent for a time than for half a million to die there? 
A promise of British and American aid, mobilised and 
ready, would almost certainly have prevented the first 
two world wars, and similar promises are the best 
means of preventing the third. The only valid criticism 
that can be made of the British pledge is not that it was 
imade, but that it was made by Britain alone. And that 
is a defect that can stul be remedied. 
























Better than EDC? 


Indeed, the more interesting question is not whether 

Mr Eden was right to offer this pledge last week, but 
whether he should not have offered it two years ago. 
What is the balance sheet of the past two years ? What 
has been gained or lost by the delay? The Nato- 
Brussels structure now proposed is, in some ways, 
preferable to EDC. It is true that it makes no promises 
of ultimate federation, which can be taken as an advan- 
tage or a defect, according to taste. It is true also that 
more now depends on the Germans’ good will. But 
against this has to be set the very great gain that 
Britain would have stayed outside EDC, but is to be a 
member on virtually equal terms of the new association. 
It is possible, then, to argue that in fact nothing has 
been lost in these two years ; after all, war did not 

@ break out. But there is another side to the medal. The 
object of the whole exercise is to make Germany, in 
fact and in feeling, a western nation. Two years ago 
that policy could have got off to a flying start, with the 
whole momentum of German feelings behind it, and by 
now the Federal Republic might have been so firmly 
cemented into the western community that nothing 
could dislodge it. That is still by no means impossible. 
But there has been time for suspicion and nationalist 
ambition to grow, and it will now be more of a struggle 
and more of a risk. In itself, Nato-Brussels may be 
fully as good as EDC, or even better ; but there cannot 
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be any real doubt that EDC in 1952 would have been 
preferable to Nato-Brussels in 1954. If the same British 
offer that has now been made had been made two years 
ago, EDC might have been in working order by now. 
The major responsibility for wasting all these months 
still rests on the incompetence of French parliamen- 
tarism. But British policy is not without its share of 
blame, which should be remembered amid the present 
congratulations. 


Shoals Ahead 


What should also be remembered is that the agree- 
ments reached in London still await ratification. At 
the moment, the only risk of rejection seems to be in 
France. But nothing can be taken for granted. There 
are still big omissions in the agreement, and the further 
necessary negotiations may yet invalidate the work 
already done. M. Mendés-France has already made 
final concurrence conditional on a solution of the Saar 
problem and very little progress towards it was actually 
made in London ; moreover, the whole trend of recent 
negotiation toward a “ European ” solution for the Saar 
may have to be changed, as there is no longer any 
responsible European Assembly in prospect. Lastly, 
even the critical text of the London agreement on arms 
control has many loopholes, and during the next two 
weeks of elaboration the opposition which is already 
visible is likely to become even more noisy. 

From the UN, for instance, M. Moch is already 
waving a white flag and asking that the whole question 
of German rearmament be postponed while Mr 
Vyshinsky’s latest proposals on disarmament are con- 
sidered. In Germany, not only the Social Democrats 
but now Dr Dehler and his Free Democrats from within 
the government are challenging Dr Adenauer as 
champions of German reunification who are in favour 
of yet more talks with the Russians. Even in Britain, 
the Bevanbrook Axis is still capable of making trouble. 
And, as Mr Molotov’s sudden appearance in East Berlin 
indicates, the Russians may still be expected to move 
heaven and earth to throw spanners into the works— 
they have already brought up the old cry of withdrawing 
troops from Germany. 

But the balance has been tilted back from gloom 
to hope, and that is something for these precarious days. 
The western alliance is no longer moving backwards in 
Europe and it is possible to think of moving forward 
once more. If, by Christmas, the western alliance is at 
last completed and confirmed, there can be no doubt 
about what will move to the head of the agenda. The 
Adenauer-Acheson-Bevin policy (adopted by Mr 


Dulles and Mr Eden) has always been western integra- 
tion first, German unity second. If at long last the first 
objective is within sight, the greater is the need for 
turning attention to the second. So long as the division 
of Germany remains, it will be a standing threat to the 
peace of Europe, second in danger only to the aggres- 
sive instincts of Soviet imperialism. 
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Tory Reform of Trade? 


Mes BUTLER has come back from Washington with 
a very sensible draft for Britain’s foreign trade 
policy in his pocket. It is unlikely that the members of 
the Conservative party yet understand the aim of 
‘that policy. It is certain that some of them will not 
like it when they do. For this and other reasons Mr 
Butler may feel inclined to hang back with his plans. 
This is the moment to urge him to abjure any such 
timidity. There is a need to make clear to the British 
public the great advance that it might achieve in the 
coming year ; and then to examine the attitudes of mind, 
both in and outside Whitehall, which stand in the way. 

Any proclamation of convertibility for sterling, it is 
now clear, is postponed—and perhaps for quite a time. 
The decision has been welcomed by several schools of 
thought—but for different, and often opposite, reasons. 
The wrong reason is because of a fear to face the 
rigours of a competitive world. The right reason 
arises from an apprehension that dollars may before 
long be scarce again, and that the British Government, 
in an effort to scrape together enough dollars to redeem 
its pledge of convertibility for the pound, might find 
itself forced once more to restrict imports and batten 
down the hatches on trade. It is possible, in fact, to 
welcome the postponement of convertibility either 
because you believe in restricting international trade or 
because you believe in setting it free. The Government, 
of course, says it belongs to the latter school of thought. 
The test of its sincerity will lie in the attitude it adopts 
at the coming conference of the signatories of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. The delega- 
tions from the Commonwealth countries are already in 
preliminary conference in London. 

A set of proposals has been worked out for Britain 
to present to the conference. They are believed to 
provide for the total abolition of import licensing by all 
signatory countries within a stipulated period—and if 
the policy is to acquire any momentum, the stipulated 
period will have to be short ; certainly it should not be 
longer than a yéar. In other words, Britain may be 
proposing, if other countries will do the same, that it 
will sweep away its import barriers, other than customs 
duties, during 1955. Applied to the United Kingdom 
market itself, this is bold. But when the full ambit 
of the proposal is realised, it appears positively 
brave. Honest implementation of it would lead, to 
take only one example, to the abolition throughout the 
Commonwealth of all restrictive quotas on imports 
from Japan. 

It cannot be expected that such a proposal, even if 
it were advanced in a simon-pure form, would be 
accepted by the assembled nations without any qualifica- 
tions or exceptions. There will doubtless have to be 
the usual exceptions in favour of under-developed 


countries and countries with individual balance. 
payment problems ; there may also have to be exceptiogs 
for agricultural quotas. Most of these exceptions shoul 
be looked upon by a trading mation as undesirabj 
dilutions of the principle, as concessions that may hay 
to be offered to the weaker countries to get the proposal 
through. But there is one other exception which j 
absolutely essential. This is the scarce currency clays 
It should not be regarded as a loophole so much as 
integral part of the plan itself. 

This clause would relate to imports from any 
countries that ran continuous export surpluses. In effec, 
this means that it could relate—under certain circum. 
stances—to imports from the United States. If a “per. 
sistent creditor” country did not take steps to alloy 
other countries to earn or borrow sufficient of its cur. 
rency, if it shut its market off behind tariffs and customs 
regulations with which it could well afford to dispense, 
then other members of Gatt should be allowed to re. 
introduce licensing restrictions against imports from it, 
but from it alone. With this dispensation for discrimin. 
tion in being, the choice about how: free world trade 
could become would be up to the United States. There 
are political, as well as economic, advantages in laying 
this choice clearly before America at the present tme, 


* 


It is not yet clear how completely the Government 
has decided to pursue this line of policy. Al! that is 
clear is that Mr Butler is anxious to make some attempt 
to put an end to the wartime era of restriction in trade 
and thus to demonstrate that, if he is hesitant on the 
currency front, he is correspondingly bold on the trade 
front. There can be no doubt that, for a trading nation, 
this must be the right policy. There is equally little 
doubt that it takes great courage for a politician—and 
more particularly for a Conservative politician—to pr- 
pose anything of the sort. 

It is difficult sometimes to remember how deeply 
sunk into protection-mindedness the whole community 
is nowadays. The mere fact that the abolition of quotas 
should be thought a bold policy is in itself a sufficient 
proof. But, as it happens, there have been tw 
classic examples of protection-mindedness in the last 
few days. 

The first has been shown by the Treasury itself. It 
has been announced that the system of basic allowances 
of foreign currency for personal travel is to be com 
tinued for another year, but with the allowance 
increased from £50 to £100. The new allowance wil 
be as much as, or more than, nine British tourists ou! 
of ten could afford to spend abroad in any single yca! 
and for that reason it has been generally approved. 10 
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fact, and for that very reason, it should be generally 
castigated. It is wholly wrong in principle—indeed, 
for two separate sets of principles. In the first place, 
it sets 2 limit on the length of time that even the most 
economical British resident can choose to spend abroad 
with asking the permission of some bureaucrat. 








That \s an improper interference with the liberty of the 
subject, which only the most pressing public necessity 
could justify. Secondly, it is a quantitative restriction 
on trade of the kind that the British Government is 
seekinz to abolish. So long as British people are allowed 


to spend as much as they like in British hotels, there 
without a breach of the Government’s princi- 


cann 

ples, be a limit on what they can spend in French 
hotels. If the British Government were consistent and 
sincere, it would not henceforward impose on travel 
expenditure any restrictions other than such as were 
necessary to prevent the export of capital. Mr Butler, 
however, has preferred to listen to bureaucratic caution 
and to miss a chance of showing that he can put prin- 


‘fore expediency. He could hardly have decided 
; if it had not come to seem natural even to 
hat there should always be restrictions and 
relaxed, perhaps, from time to time, but never 
i—and if it had not come to be regarded as a 
dangerously revolutionary proposal that people should 
be allowed to do what they want and can pay for. 
The second example of the sort of thinking that must 
be avoided, if the advance to freer trade is to go forward, 
was provided this week by two distinguished visitors 
to Britain. When he arrived in London for the Common- 
: talks about Gatt, Senator O’Sullivan, the 
ian Minister for Trade and Customs, said that 
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he could not understand why, with dollars so short, 
Britain was buying wheat from Canada and allowing its 
purchases of sterling wheat from Australia to fall ; the 


reason 


of course, is that Canada happens at the moment 


China’s Road 


& EAT events have been taking place in China, and 
1¢ presence in Peking of a considerable number 
highly placed Soviet leaders has added a special 


savour to the occasion. During recent weeks the 
Chinese Communist regime has in fact drawn up an 
important domestic balance-sheet in order to make 
nental fresh plans for the future. The main 
eal 


of these is that, under the new constitution, 
Chin will no longer be an essentially peasant-based 

I Last month, the National People’s Congress, 
liament, met for the first time to endorse this 
Cons‘itution for the transitional period. The 1226 
delegates listened to major speeches by the party secre- 
tary, Liu Shao-chi, and by the prime minister, Chou 
En-lai. Then, last-week, the regime celebrated the fifth 
anniversary of its victory and for this occasion the elite 
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to be offering better and relatively cheaper wheat than 
Australia is. At the same time, Senator O’Sullivan’s 
colleague, the Australian Minister for Commerce and 
Agriculture, Mr McEwen, indicated that unless artificial 
means are found of switching British demand back to 
this and other Australian products, Australia will be 
unable to keep up its imports of British goods. 

These statements also have raised no outrage in this 
country. They are in the tradition of present-day think- 
ing about trade. Mr McEwen assumed that British 
business is now much more concerned about soft 
markets than about good living. Unfortunately his 
assumption is correct. We have moved a long way from 
the belief that the way to prosper was to make better 
goods cheaper, from the Emersonian belief. that, if you 
can make a better mouse-trap, the world will beat a path 
to your door. Nowadays we prefer a gentleman’s agree- 
ment that other people will buy our second-class mouse- 
traps if we will buy their second-class cheese. 

If the Government really mean to put their weight 
behind some such proposals to Gatt as have been out- 
lined, and if they realise the implications of their action, 
then they are out to challenge this whole mode of 
thought. If so, they deserve every support. But one 
cannot help thinking there must be a catch somewhere. 
The rank and file of the Conservative party, as exhi- 
bited at Blackpool, are certainly not in any such reform- 
ing mood ; they are more concerned to put protective 
fences round their imperial dreams than to give an 
example to other countries of zeal in pulling down 
obstructions. It seems unlikely that Mr Butler will 
be any more effective in imposing the principles of 
economic freedom and opportunity on his party 
colleagues than on the officials at the Treasury. Until 
there is proof to the contrary, the realistic working 
‘assumption must continue to be that we have two 
socialist parties, 


to Socialism 


of the Communist world came flocking to Peking. 
Among the top Soviet personalities now in China are 
the secretary of the Russian Communist party, Mr 
Khrushchev, the Minister of Defence, Marshal 
Bulganin, and the Minister for Trade, Mr Mikoyan. 
For once, however, the Russians have not come to 
impose their own policy. The Chinese have always 
been hard to bully. Now they are harder than ever 
and the presence of the important Russians in Peking 
is characteristic of China’s newly won stature. In 
Stalin’s time, Chinese rulers used to make pilgrimages 
to Moscow. Now the traffic has become two-way and 
the Stalinist era is definitely over; even the cult of 
Stalinism is as dead in China as it is in Russia. In 
his very lengthy speech, Liu Shao-chi did not even 
mention Stalin once. On the other hand, he did quote 
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Lenin and this was most appropriate, since the bulk 
of the new Chinese programme sounds like an echo, 
a cruder, less sophisticated echo, of Lenin’s economic 
arguments of the early twenties in the so-called NEP 
period. China’s present position is not indeed unlike 
Russia’s at that time. In both cases victory in a civil 
war left the revolution triumphant in a backward, pre- 
dominantly peasant country, where small-scale pro- 
ducers were in the vast majority. In both cases, the 
rulers have discovered that there can be “ no short-cut, 
rifle in hand, to a socialist society.” In China today, 
as in Russia thirty years ago, the government has there- 
fore had to sign a truce with the small proprietors, 
particularly the peasants. It is, of course, a peculiar 
sort of truce with the state occupying the “ command- 
ing heights” of the economy and _ progressively 
swallowing the private sector. It is in fact a truce 
with a time-limit—‘ seriously and for a long time, but 
not for ever,” to quote Lenin—but reprieve might be 
a better word, since private enterprise will certainly 
be asked to dig its own grave in the end. 


* 


The gradual strangulation of the private sector of 
the economy is clearly outlined in the drafts for China’s 
new transitional period. “ Step by step ” was repeated 
as a mournful refrain throughout the recent congress. 
In the countryside, the programme ascends through 
the loose “mutual aid teams,” already fairly wide- 
spread, and the more integrated “ producers’ co-opera- 
tives ” to large-scale collective farming. In the towns, 
on the other hand, the “ national bourgeoisie ” is asked 
to accept the new framework, and in exchange private 
capitalism is to be tolerated, though on a progres- 
sively narrowing scale. Private enterprise, that is to 
say, must be restricted and controlled in many ways, 
but for the moment it is not to be eliminated altogether. 
As things stand, it still accounts for about one-third 
of China’s total industrial production, and that is with- 
out including the joint state and private enterprises. 

What guarantee is there that the Communist leaders 
will keep their pledge, even for a time ? Although 
Lenin, too, spoke of a long period of gradualism, the 
Russian experiment was not allowed to run its full 
course ; it ended in the cataclysm of ruthless collectivi- 
sation and a tearing industrialisation. Obviously the 
noose is hanging permanently around the neck of the 
remnants of the old order in China. In fairness, how- 
ever, it must be added that the parallel between the 
two countries should not be followed too closely. In 
certain respects China has an even bigger task ahead 
than Russia had. The country is even more backward 
than the Soviet Union was at the corresponding stage ; 
its resources are largely untapped ; it lacks both the 
intelligentsia and the cadres of technicians, adminis- 
trators, and economists needed to carry out its indus- 
trial revolution. Chinese production, though expand- 
ing, is still ridiculously small. According to the figures 
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finally revealed by Mr Chou En-lai, China with its 
600 million people has an output of crude steel leg 
than half that of Belgium and about one-eighth that 
of Britain. The following are the estimates for Chines 
production in 1954, as given by Chou En-lai, who fo, 
the first time lifted the veil of percentages: 


Electricity Coal Pig Iron Crude Steel Cement 
‘000 mn. kWh mn.tons ‘O00tons ‘000 tons 000 tons 
10-8 82-0 3,030 2,170 4,730 


Compared with Russia, nevertheless, China hy 
certain compensating advantages. It is not venturing 
into entirely unmapped territory, but can draw on the 
“advanced experience” of the Soviet Union. The 
Chinese should also be able to count on some assistance 
both in experts and equipment from Russia and the 
satellites. Nor can the ruthlessness of the original 
Soviet drive be ascribed solely to Stalin’s barbariay 
instincts ; its character was largely the result of Russia’s 
isolation, fear and consequent haste. It may be argued 
that Communists are generally intoxicated with the 
desire to put the world right in a hurry and that the 
Chinese will prove no exception in driving ahead at 
top speed. There is, however, one obvious brake on 
their movement. Mr Khrushchev quoted an appro- 
priate old Chinese saying in Peking: “ When the whole 
people sigh, there is a storm ; when the whole people 
bang their feet, there is an earthquake.” The new 
regime may well ride a storm, but it could collapse in 
an earthquake. 

Thus the upper limit is set by the danger of an 
upheaval, while the lower is imposed by strategic con- 
siderations and the fear of a “ capitalist revival.” Liu 
Shao-chi stressed that stagnation which could lead in 
such a direction will not be tolerated. Between the two 
limits, however, there is wide scope for variations and 
there is also ample evidence of disagreement within the 
Chinese leadership as to the most suitable rhythm of 
development. Those in favour of hasty industrialisation 
and of a war on the kulaks are now dismissed as 
Trotskyite agents. Kao-Kang, the former chief planner 
who has completely disappeared, was probably a victim 
of this controversy ; he was also supreme boss in 
Manchuria, where prospects for industrialisation ar¢ 
brightest and he may have become dizzy with success. 
The quarrel is apparently not yet ended and the Russian 


delegates have probably come to take part in the 
deliberations, 


* 


Russia, naturally enough, has much to say in this 
matter. Not only does the pace of Chinese de\ elop- 
ment have an important bearing on the strategy of the 
whole Communist bloc, but it is bound to hinge very 
largely on Soviet aid. If Nikita Khrushchev has come 
to advise on strategy, Mr Mikoyan, as Minister for 
Trade, may well be discussing the size and timing of 
deliveries. The veil surrounding Soviet shipments i 
still very thick, while the conflict between Chinas 
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insatiable demand and Russia’s grudging supply is 
always 2 potential source of friction. On the surface, 
however, relations between the two countries seem to 
be at theit best and the respective propaganda machines 
fexchange bouquets without apparent thorns. The 
Chinese seem content for the moment with the con- 


cessions they gained after Stalin’s death. Up till then, 





Soviet aid was chiefly concentrated on the sending of 
experis. Since, the Russians have started exporting 
more heavy equipment, while swelling the flow of 
specialists as well. Last year an agreement was signed 
for Soviet help im the construction of 141 “ great 
projects.” Mr Mikoyan may well have something else 
up his sleeve. 

The presence of Marshal Bulganin confirms that 
military problems are also being discussed in these 


intimate talks and Formosa need not be the only im- 
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portant spot on their tour d’horizon. Hitherto, whether 
on Korea or Indo-China, the Russians seem to have 
counselled caution. One reason may be found in the 
ratio of steel production which is about 20 to 1 in 
Russia’s favour. The Russian poet’s exclamation “ so 
poor and so strong ” fits China perfectly. Indeed, the 
Chinese still have too little to lose seriously to fear 
“atomic retaliation” ; much building will have to be 
done in Manchuria before China becomes a conserva- 
tive power. But how long will the Russians continue 
to put their weight on the side of caution? Speaking in 
Peking, Mr Khrushchev emphatically—and surprisingly 
—backed the Chinese stand on Formosa. This may have 
been merely a visitor’s polite gesture. But it does raise 
the question whether, after all, the Russian leaders’ 
journey was solely to help the Chinese in steering their 
NEP on a middle course. 


Food into Agriculture? 


T is quite likely that the next Ministerial reshuffle, 
which is said to be impending, will be the occasion 
for winding-up the Ministry of Food. The political 
pressures for this death-stroke are immense. The 
elimination of the department that is associated in the 
public mind with fifteen years of rationing would 
appear to put a triumphant seal on the policy of setting 
the people free. The Minister’s known desire to bury 
his own department is already dampening its zeal and 
efficiency. But no purely political gesture will get rid 
of the important functions which the Ministry of Food 
still discharges and which are quite distinct from the 
discarded rationing machinery. It follows that while 
the Ministry’s nameplate may go, its body in translated 
or truncated form will march on ; and the disposal of 
the corpse among rival claimants has a much more vital 
bearing on the whole economy than is yet realised. 
Indeed it reaches to the heart of national policy for 
both food and agriculture. 

In terms of administrative logic it is simple to find 
suitable destinations for the various jobs at present 
done by the Ministry of Food. Responsibility for the 
remaining overseas food contracts and for import and 
tariff questions could go to the Board of Trade; 
defence plans to the Home Office ; food standards and 
nutritional policy to Health ; the. welfare food schemes 
to National Insurance ; and slaughterhouse control to 
Housing and Local Government. 

The Ministry of Food is also responsible for adminis- 
tering farm price guarantees under the Agriculture Act. 
Again it would seem obvious logic to transfer this func- 
tion to the Ministry of Agriculture and thus bring the 
Whole of agricultural assistance—the price guarantees, 
the direct grants in aid of production and capital 
improvements and the technical and advisory services 

—under a single roof. But administrative logic is 





sometimes a poor guide to wisdom. If agricultural 
policy were set on an even keel, or if its administration 
were a routine matter mainly of concern to farmers, 
there could be no strong objection to this course. In 
fact, however, agricultural policy is at present a boiling 
cauldron, and the question of who stirs the pot is a 
momentous one of quite as much interest to food con- 
sumers and taxpayers as it is to home producers. 


* 


It is worth tracing briefly the present dilemma of 
policy over British agriculture. Since the war the 
agricultural objective of successive governments has 
been to maximise the home production of food ; and 
the return to a free market has not brought any official 
repudiation of this goal. But the advent of the new 
freedom has revealed how narrow, in economic terms, 
is the margin between scarcity and surplus, and how 
wide is the gap between home and imported prices. 
Thus home-produced pigs, cereals, eggs and milk are 
fetching on the market prices far below those guaran- 
teed to producers—partly because of overseas compe- 
tition, but partly, too, because consumers are refusing 
to pay anything like the price. which has been offered 
to farmers in their name. The greater the quantities 
of food that British farmers (as requested) bring for- 
ward, the bigger the burden on the Treasury to meet 
the difference between market and guaranteed prices. 
The paradox has been reached that the cheapness of 
food from overseas and the abundance of production 
at home are alike embarrassments to the Government. 

The economic results of the return to a free market 
are so far disappointing, not because of any deficiency 
in the market mechanism but because of the rigidities 
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and contradictions in Government policy. To 
the ordinary citizen the machinations of food supply 
remain as mysterious as in the days of rationing. The 
housewife buys Danish bacon at a little above the price 
of British bacon, a transaction which faithfully reflects 
their market values ; how is she to know that in one 
case the Ministry of Food is collecting a weekly profit 
of £250,000, and in the other carrying a loss of more 
than twice that amount ? Still less could anyone be 
expected to realise that one Ministry insists on subsi- 
dising rye-growing to keep up the tillage acreage (in 
the cause of full home production), while another 
Ministry is selling the rye at heavy loss to the citizens 
of Schleswig-Holstein. 


* 


Not for the first time, it is clear that Government 
policies for food and agriculture are hopelessly out of 
step. This fact itself might seem an argument for the 
fusion of the two Ministries. In reality, it is the 
opposite. The vital question is not that their policies 
should be integrated (for this necessity cannot be per- 
manently dodged), but how they are to be integrated. 
Basically there are two approaches to reconciling the 
present dilemmas over food and agriculture. One is 
to start with market facts and to work backwards ; to 
insist that while British agriculture should continue 
to be assisted there must be a firm upper limit to the 
amount of aid ; that while a high level of home produc- 
tion is intrinsically desirable there must be some con- 
nection between the price that is guaranteed and the 
quantity for which it is guaranteed ; and that while 
the pledges to agriculture should be scrupulously 
honoured they should not be made an excuse for 
defaulting on international agreements or for depriving 
consumers of the benefits of an expanding world trade. 
This is the approach that has-been consistently advo- 
cated in these columns since 1945—and as consistently 
misunderstood as an attack on the British farmer. 

The other approach is to start with home produc- 
tion and work forwards ; to insist that, since a market 
should be found for everything that British farmers can 
grow, imports must be “ planned ” to accord with this 
objective ; and that, since consumers would not 
willingly pay the resulting prices, they must be made 
to pay, to any extent that is necessary, by means of 
subsidies financed by taxation. This approach termi- 
nates logically in a complete restoration of the apparatus 
of subsidies, rationing and state control. It is the course 
on which some Labour theorists, with blind enthusiasm 
for a production programme, seem to have set their 
compass in recent weeks. Conservative opinion would 
never swallow this bitter pill, but it is inclined to a 
belief that the circle of agricultural policy might be 
squared (without offence to the farmers) by closer 
regulation of imports—not apparently realising that, in 
economic logic, the consumer would be bound to lose 


more than the taxpayer could gain out of this pro- 
cedure. 
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These approaches are not mere abstractions. They 
are argued out annually before the Cabinet on the occ. 
sion of the farm price review. The Ministe; of Agri. 
culture puts the case for the farmers and th. 
of Food responds with an analysis of consumer require. 
ments and trading considerations. The resu! ing com. 
promise is not a little influenced by reflections on th. 
agricultural vote ; but at least both sides of the argu 
ment have been ventilated at the highest leve\. If the 
two departments are fused, these issues would hay 
to be settled much lower down. It would be i nreasop. 
able to expect either the Minister (or his permanent 
secretary) to argue with himself in public, o: even jy 
Cabinet. If seniority and weight of busines: did ng 
seal the victory mainly for the agricultural vicwpoin, 
the political impossibility of having a Minister of Agr. 
culture at loggerheads with the National farmer 
Union would surely do so. 

The Government has so far failed to think out a 
agricultural policy which is viable under free market 
conditions. Such constructive thought as has been 
given to this subject has occurred within the portals 
of the Ministry of Food, not that of Agriculture. To 
throw this problem into the lap of an enlarged agri 
cultural department would be to entrench, for the time 
being, the present system of rigid and costly fam 
price guarantees. The Ministry of Agriculture ha 
given investigating committees a poor account of its 
present. stewardship of {£100 million a year; would 
it spend £350 million any more wisely ? And would 
this figure leave any hope of submitting the one great 
unexplored field for financial retrenchment, the food 
and agricultural estimates, to a rational examination 
of its value and purpose ? 7 


* 


The Prime Minister should therefore think carefull 
before signing the Ministry of Food’s death warrant. 
The administrative economies of abolishing a Ministry 
without abolishing its work have always been exagget- 
ated. After a merger the same officials continue 1 
perform the same jobs, and ysually still in their separate 
buildings. All that happens is that they jam the r work 
into a single bottleneck, instead of into two scparatt 
channels, at the top. From the point of view d 
administrative efficiency, small separate depa:tments 
are nearly always better than a single giant onc. 

The best course, then, would be to leave the Ministy 
of Food in existence. But if this is thought to involve 
the eating of too many rash promises, then at |< ast the 
rump of the Ministry should not be swallowed up 
the Ministry of Agriculture. Another home should be 
found for it, and perhaps the Board of Trade, for al 
its size, would be the best foster-mother. The essei- 
tial thing is that there should be a Minister ‘ee © 
speak for the consumer. If there is no such Munistet 
present when the time comes round for the nex: price 
review, he will be very badly missed. 


> Minister | 
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Notes of the 


New Variation on the 
Molotov Theme 


4,8 MoLotov is skilful at varying his theme according 
M to whether he is speaking mainly to the French in 
Notes, to the United Nations in the voice of Mr Vyshinsky, 
or to the Germans direct. His speech in East Berlin on 
Wednesday at the celebration of the anniversary of the 
“Democratic Republic ” was attuned to German ears. He 
threatened that if the Federal Republic joined any western 
military alliance the German nation would remain split 
for a very long time to come. He threw out a hint that if 
there were another four-power conference he might have 
new proposals to make on free all-German elections. He 
appealed for co-operation between the East and West 
Germans and he showed that, on conditions, the Soviet 
Union would take up relations with the Federal Govern- 
ment. All this was directed to Bonn rather than Paris. 

The Soviet theme behind these variations remains the 
same. It is that the Western system of alliances must be 
abandoned and‘ Mr Molotov’s proposed alternative 
adopted. The Russian security system for Europe is an all- 
in affair, in which two “ neutralised ” German states would 
co-exist until such time as they were reunited on Mr 
Molotov’s terms, It is basically a plan for removing the 
Americans from Europe, and only secondarily one for 
reuniting Germany. This could be seen even in Mr Molo- 
tov’s Berlin speech, in spite of his efforts to show his plan 
in the light of a policy for German reunion. For his one 
positive and immediate proposal is that the four occupa- 
tion powers should agree to withdraw their forces from 
Germany at once. This, he said, would create favourable 
conditions for a rapprochement between East and West 
| Germans, or—translated into plain English—it would 
create such panic among the “ westerners ” in the Federal 
Republic that they would join Herr Ulbricht’s puppets in a 
| “National Front.” 

{: is not likely that Mr Molotov’s proposals will deceive 
ver’ many in Germany. He is, however, using a powerful 
argument when he threatens that the London defence 
agreement would bar the way to an agreement with the 
Russians. And he may rouse over-optimistic speculations 
by his reference to new proposals for free elections. The 
political battle in Bonn is likely to revolve round the ques- 
tion whether the West is already strong enough to face Mr 
Molotov again, now that a Western defence system is on 
paper for use as a bargaining counter. It will now be for 
Dr Adenauer and other Western statesmen to show that 

hey did not draft a new Nato-Brussels alliance simply in 










order to throw it away at the first sign of “ concessions ” 
from Mr Molotov. But it is essential that they should get 
their reasons across to public opinion not only in Germany 
but in the West as a whole. For Mr Molotov’s own priori- 
ties remain unchanged, 


Trieste . Tamed 


HERE is no longer any reason to believe that the Trieste 
dispute will prevent a rapprochement between Italy 
and Jugoslavia. The two sides, together with their British 
and American partners, acting as honest brokers as well as 
the military occupants of Zone A under the Italian peace 
treaty, have this week initialed an agreement in London 
which should bring to an end one of the sorriest chapters 
in postwar diplomacy. When Marshal Tito left the Comin- 
form in 1948, the nature of the dispute over the Free 
Territory of Trieste changed. Instead of a straight fight 
between the two great power blocs, it reverted to its real 
nature, a bitter national wrangle between two peoples whose 
mutual experiences, particularly during the war, had made 
them genuinely hate one another. Now all that is over. And 
everyone who has the interests of Europe at heart will hope 
and pray that the Adriatic may gradually become a bridge 
instead of a barrier between two important contributors to 
the defence of the Mediterranean. 

There is ridiculously little that is new in the terms of the 
London agreement. Broadly speaking, Jugoslavia is con- 
firmed in its tenure of Zone B of Trieste, and Zone A 
reverts to Italy, as everyone always knew that it would have 
to ; with it goes the plum of the area, the city and port of 
Trieste itself. The only new element of compromise is that 
Marshal Tito gains a tiny stretch of land on the southern 
boundary of Zone A and some rights in the port itself. In 
return he accepts what he rejected with contumely under 
the Anglo-American declaration a year ago, namely that the 
British and Americans should withdraw completely and 
that the flag of Italy should fly again in Zone A. Both sides 
also agree to generous conditions for the voluntary migra- 
tion of individuals from one Zone to the other over a period 
of two years, and to guarantees against racial persecution. 


Whether all this can be put into operation in good faith, 
without incident or the renewal of bitterness, remains to 
be seen. But it is truly remarkable how well the announce- 
ment of the agreement has so far been received in both 
countries, and the auguries for the future are certainly 
brighter than they have been for a long time. Both Marshal 
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Tito and the Scelba government in Rome deserve the 
thanks of their people—as also do the quiet and persistent 
British and American officials whose secret diplomacy made 
the agreement possible. 


Placidly to Blackpool 


S this issue of The Economist went to press, the Con- 
servatives were assembling for their conference at 
Blackpool in a mood of placid self-congratulation. Last 
week’s by-election for the safe Tory seat at East Croydon 
has served to quieten some of their vague fears that some- 
thing rather disturbing may be happening among the elec- 
torate, whom they still do not really understand. The 
Liberals, who had not put up a candidate at East Croydon 
in 1951, appeared on the scene at this election and won 
8 per cent of the votes cast ; they took 53 per cent of this 
proportion from Labour and only 2} per cent from the 
Conservatives, which suggests that more of East Croydon’s 
floating vote is floating right than left. The Tories are 
telling each other that the opposite swing suggested in the 
recent Gallup Poll is still small enough to be explicable by 
a random sampling error. 

A cluster of by-elections for equally safe seats lies ahead, 
and these will show whether it is East Croydon or the poll- 
sters who have wavered off the general beam. For the 
moment, however, the Conservatives seem to feel that they 
can keep in power by presenting themselves as the efficient 
party at home and abroad, and as the party that is anti-all- 
that-vague-Socialist-mess. There are other slogans that 
some Conservatives would like to adopt—the party of 
opportunity, of freedom against bureaucracy, or (very 
dangerously) of support for individual pressure groups. It 
is still possible that the partly-televised proceedings at 
Blackpool will serve to strengthen one of these three 
impressions among the electorate ; if the conference is to 
do the Conservatives any good, it had better not be the 
third. But, as the conference opened, a startling impression 
of any sort seemed unlikely ; certainly, in sharp contrast to 
the opening proceedings at Scarborough, nobody seemed 
to be lobbying anybody about anything very much. 


With the Prince 


HE principal point of interest before the Blackpool 
- conference, of course, still concerns a personality 
rather than policies. Sir Winston Churchill’s closing speech 
on Saturday will be scanned, as usual, for clues to his 
personal future, although in a different atmosphere to that 
anticipated a few months ago. No one now seems to expect 
his early retirement, but many expect early changes in 
his ministerial team. The need for at least two switches 
must already be fairly pressing ; the Attorney General’s 
resignation has been in Sir Winston’s pocket for more than 
two months, and the Food Minister has shrunk his depart- 
ment to a size incompatible with his personal status as a 
Ministerial success. When at the end of July Sir Winston 
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made only the alterations necessary to fill the places g 
Sir Thomas Dugdale and Mr Lyttelton, it was clear that 
another shuffle would be needed in the autumn. The 
problem now facing the Prime Minister is how drastic this 
second operation should be. 

The Government’s crying need, if it is to | 
enough to continue to play Hamlet with the Prin: 
make proper provision for the direction of home 
generally agreed that Sir Winston has failed to di 
past year ; and if the Labour front bench has re‘ 


fortunate 
will be to 
fairs. It jg 
) this in the 


irned from 
Scarborough emboldened to assert itself, the lack of 
co-ordination in Whitehall and the ineffectual leadership 


Westminster will be made increasingly apparent. 
tidiest solution has been proposed more than once—\; 
Eden could leave the Foreign Office and become full tim: 
Deputy Prime Minister and Leader of the House gf 
Commons. 

Hitherto Mr Eden has disliked this idea. Apart from his 
obvious value at the Foreign Office, the new job proposed 
for him could prove a thankless one. He would need to 
extract from Sir Winston powers to match the responsibili- 
ties he would be undertaking ; and even then, for all his 
high standing in the party, he would at times find himself 
in an equivocal position. But, if the French Assembly 
approves the agreement reached at the London conference, 
a favourable moment for swapping Foreign Secretaries may 
have arrived. We will no longer be in mid-stream. 

It is not necessary that the cabinet should be re-formed 
in time for the assembly of Parliament in ten days’ time; 
the moment by which Sir Winston will really need to have 
his team in their chosen battle order will be the opening 
of the new session, which should be late in November. The 
next session may be the last before the election and a party 
basing its appeal mainly on its efficiency cannot afford any 
Parliamentary bungling. Firmer leadership is needed from 
the Government front bench. If Sir Winston, for under- 
standable reasons, does not feel he can supply it himsel, 
then, in fairness to his party, he should make sure that 
someone else does. 


he 


A Reasonable Left 


HE Labour leadership’s success at Scarborough was not 
"cota to “German rearmament”; the Executive 
achieved the rare feat of emerging from its annua! tussle 
with the rank and file without sustaining a single defeat 
As in the German debate, this was achieved more by 
firmness than by appeasement; and Mr Attlee left 
Scarborough with only two albatrosses draped ro: nd his 
neck. The first of these was the decision to “ munici? alise 
rented housing ; this is a typically woolly Bevanite policy; 
half accepted in “ Challenge to Britain,” and now swallowed 
whole without any serious thought being given to the con 
sequences on both the administration and the finances of 
local authorities. The second was the pledge to abolish 
pay-beds in hospital. This is not likely to prove a decisive 
election. issue—the number of private beds in hospitals § 
only about 5,700 out of a total of 507,000—but any attempt 


to abolish them would be strongly opposed by the medical 
profession. 
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Otherwise, the Executive managed to avoid any awkward 
commitments ; indeed the inevitable urge by the rank and 
file to lay down hard and fast solutions for fluid problems 
was resisted with surprising ease. Restive railwaymen, who 
wanted the Treasury to take over their industry’s capital 
charges, were silenced by the plea that they should wait to 


see what sort of transport situation the next Labour Govern- 


ment inherited. Pacifists and left wingers, pressing for a 
cut in national service, did not even force a vote. They 
were told that, as the alternative government, Labour had a 
duty to draw up precise, constructive proposals, and that 
it could not do this without the information that can only 
be obtained from a government inquiry—for which it is 
pressing. 


No less encouraging for Labour’s responsible leaders was 
the fairly heavy defeat inflicted on a motion calling for the 
reintroduction of price controls (and also for limitation of 
profits). In this debate the Executive admitted what most 
serious Labour economists have long realised: the 
machinery of control has been so largely dismantled that 
Labour could not re-erect it. If the Executive can speak 
so sensibly now, there is no telling what it might achieve 
once Mr Gaitskell’s influence begins to be felt. 


Vyshinsky’s Mushroom Cloud 


M* VYSHINSKY fulfilled his norm last week in a manner 
‘4 that must have given his masters complete satisfaction. 
The resolution on disarmament that he offered to the United 
Nations Assembly made headlines throughout the free world. 
Even in the New York press it was hailed as Russia’s “ most 
encouraging diplomatic move in many months.” Several 
British commentators even went so far as to describe it as a 
reversal of Soviet policy. Mr Vyshinsky’s action, however, 
was by no means unexpected, though many people had 
thought that it would come a little later in the Assembly. 
Clearly the timing was advanced because Moscow urgently 
needed to reopen at least some of the western rifts that the 
London Conference had closed. 

But this propaganda success could hardly have been 
achieved if western politicians and public alike had had a 
firmer grasp of the essentials of disarmament. With great 
skill, Mr Vyshinsky touched up his proposals to make them 
bear the closest possible resemblance to the Anglo-French 
formula tabled last June—which the Russians flatly rejected 
at that time. But he did not accept that formula as a whole, 
and it was the vital part that he ignored. At the heart of 
the Anglo-French plan was the condition that no stage of 
disarmament should begin until an international control 
organ, operating freely and unfettered by great-power veto, 
certified that it was in a position to supervise that stage. 
Mr Vyshinsky still envisages a control body subject to the 
Security Council (subject, therefore, to veto), and barred 
from “interference in states’ internal affairs,” a condi- 
tion that must make nonsense of the word “ control.” 

There is no evidence of any Soviet readiness to compro- 
mise on this crucial point. As Mr Selwyn Lloyd said on 
Monday, “ if the Soviet government has really abandoned 
its demand for an unsupervised ban on nuclear weapons in 
advance of a scheme of disarmament, that is a step forward.” 






: lil 


But it is a step that falls short of the minimum of security 
that the free nations regard as essential. The Ru. ‘ians should 
indeed be pressed for a prompt clarification of the many 
obscurities in their proposals ; but there is every reason to 
fear that these were brought forward solely to impede the 
progress of western defence, and they must not be allowed 
to do so. 


Uneasy Assembly 


E VEN before Mr Vyshinsky’s ingenious move on dis- 
armament, the American delegation in the UN 
Assembly had found itself somewhat on the defensive. 
Representatives of Asia and Latin America had been per- 
turbed by Mr Dulles’s failure to make any specific mention 
of their countries’ needs when he spoke at length on the 
proposed atomic energy pool. Many of them are still 
hungering for the easy dollars they have promised them- 
selves in the project for a special UN development fund ; 
and they choose not to understand the reluctance of the 
United States (and Britain) to hand out slices of this pie 
in the sky before the burden of defence is eased. Again, 
in backing the Siamese claim to the presidency of the 
Assembly, the Americans mistook the prevailing mood. 
And Guatemala is still an unpleasant taste in many dele- 
gates’ mouths, while the question of the Chinese seat causes 
more unease than the voting on it would suggest. 
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To a number of delegations, the single-minded rigidity 
of Mr Lodge and other American spokesmen has seemed 
to compare unfavourably with the genial manners adopted 
by a Vyshinsky who is back on top of his form. In the 
steering committee of the Assembly, the Soviet delegate 
disarmed his colleagues by such remarks as this: “If the 
honourable delegate of France is joking, I accept it as a 
joke. _ If he is serious—I accept it as a joke.” Mauscovite 
jocularity alone will not, of course, swing over a majority 
in this Assembly to support Soviet policies which were 
firmly voted down in previous years by delegates who 
proved able to see a good deal further than the ends of 
their noses. But the lesson is plain. To match the new 
Soviet suavity, the spokesmen of the West will need to 
show as flexible an attitude as they can in their dealings 
with an Assembly in which wishful thinking about a general 
relaxation is sadly prevalent. 


The Last Days of Hanoi 


HESE are sad days for the French in Hanoi. Last 
Sunday the first group of Viet Minh officials moved in, 
on Tuesday the French began to hand over the city quarter 
by quarter, and today Colonel d’Argencgay, French Union 
commander of the Hanoi sector, is due to cross the famous 
Pont Doumer bridge at the head of the last French con- 
tingent to leave Ho Chi Minh’s future capital. By agree- 
ment with the Viet Minh, who were anxious to take over a 
going concern, the exchange of responsibilities has been 
gradual: there will be no administrative vacuum that might 
have enabled disgruntled nationalists to sabotage the public 
services or to throw protesting handgrenades. Tomorrow 
a Viet Minh mayor is to take up his official functions and 
later, perhaps some weeks later, when it is quite certain 
that everything is in order and that security arrangements 
are watertight, President Ho and his victorious team-mates 
will move in with the necessary pomp. 

For the French, this is the bitter end of the tragic events 
which began on December 19, 1946, when General 
Giap ordered a massacre of the French inhabitants. For 
Ho Chi Minh, this is a triumphant return ; Hanoi was his 
capital in the troubled days of 1945 and 1946 when the 
Chinese occupation of northern Vietnam enabled him to 
seize provisional power. Hanoi is indeed the symbol of 
defeat and triumph, and it is of purely technical interest 
that the French will not finally pull out of the Red River 
delta until the middle of next May. For the Viet Minh as 
a whole, the evacuation of Hanoi is the real end of the 
Indo-China war, the end of their long-drawn-out guerilla 
existence. 

If Hanoi seals a defeat, however, the past week’s French- 
American conversations in Washington seem to have 
produced a common determination that, if it is humanly 
possible, the defeat shall not become permanent, at least in 
the political sense. The French have scrupulously avoided 
entanglement in the prolonged political crisis in Saigon. 
The Americans, on the other hand, appear to have been 
somewhat less neutral: it was apparently on American 
advice that General Hinh decided not to overthrow the 
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Diem government by force when it seemed likely that jh. 
would. Now both the.French and the Americans haye 
agreed that Diem must be upheld at all costs. From the 
American point of view, this means continued aid to the 
French expeditionary force while it remains in \jetnam, 
and direct aid to the three Associated States, instead of 
aid channelled through France. From the French point of 
view, it means considerable technical aid to the Vietnamese 
and the retention of the expeditionary force as cog as j: 
is welcome. There, however, is the rub. Mr D:cm has 
let it be known that he would like all French Uni troops 
to leave by March, 1956—four months before the zenera| 
elections that will decide the ultimate fate of the ountry, 
The French and the Americans believe that it would be 
safer if the French stayed on until after the elections, in 
spite of the proposed rebuilding of the Vietnamese 2rmy to 
a strength of 265,000 men. It will be difficult to reconcile 
the rival claims of “security” and of “ independence.” 
Would the symbolical value of the latter outweigh the 
practical deterrent effect of the former in the face of an 
enemy determined to seize power regardless of methods ? 


Chaos at the Docks 


aa this week London docks - have been 
sliding into chaos, through a strike that is being 
embittered and prolonged by the dispute between the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union and the National 
Association of Stevedores and Dockers. The strike began 
two weeks ago, shortly after an agreement had been reached 
between the TGWU and the employers that dockers who 
had to sort meat should get extra pay. -The stevedores 
union was not a party to this agreement. The employers 
had refused to discuss the question with it until it called 
off the ban on overtime that it has operated since January, 
in support of its contention that all working outside normal 
hours should be voluntary. The NASD therefore called 
out its members on strike—a strike, in effect, not about 
meat sorting but about overtime and about what it regards 
as an employers’ snub. 

By Wednesday morning the strike had spread from the 
7,000 stevedores to some 6,000 of the dockers who are 
members of the TGWU. Then, on Wednesday afternoon, 
the P & O Shipping Company sent some Lascar seamen 10 
take baggage off one of its strike-bound liners ; immediately, 
many of the other 14,000 TGWU members at the docks 
came out, and chaos was complete. These TGWU members, 
like their comrades at Hull and Birkenhead, are in revolt 
against the official leadership ; and are not to be tempted 
even by the £1 a week lock-out money that the big union, 0 
its affluence is offering to those who report for work -nside 
the gates but are prevented by the strike from doing 2.V. 
Relations between the two unions on the official leve! were 
further embittered by the announcement of the TOWU 
on Tuesday that, together with three other unians on the 
national joint council, it would press a claim for highe! 
“fall back pay” and higher earnings, but that the sieve 
dores’ union could no longer be regarded as a partner 10 
these negotiations. Meanwhile the smaller union has bee? 
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hauled before the Finance and General Purposes Committee 
of the TUC, which is examining its alleged “ poaching ” 
of TGWU members at Hull and Birkenhead ; but it is not 
likely to be impressed by continuing reprimands, so long 
as its leadership of the London dock strike leaves it feeling 





cock-a-hoop. 3 I 
Ic is difficult for the Ministry of Labour to intervene. 
Until the Lascar incident it seemed that any action would 


only help the NASD, which has broken all its contractual 
agreements. The Ministry knew, too, that there is plenty 
of meat in cold storage—and that here is no strike pay. 
But now that the docks are at a standstill it is doubtful 
whether the strikers will really be starved out—before 
London is too. 


Future of Conscription 


HERE has been some speculation this week about the 
4 implications for the future of national service of Mr 
Eden’s pledge to maintain the equivalent of four British 
divisions, and a tactical -air force, on the continent of 
Europe for the next forty-four years. Does it mean, in effect, 
that some form of peacetime conscription is bound to con- 
tinue in this country throughout the present century ? The 
answer, of course, is that it is impossible to dogmatise about 
what will be the proper ratios between manpower and 

} machine-power in a military force, or what will be the wishes 
and fears of our allies, towards the end of this period. But 
it does seem certain that it is now absurd to regard peacetime 
conscription as a merely temporary inconvenience. The 
Army has some 80,000 men in Germany. When allowance 
is made for continuing imperial commitments, and for the 
necessary base organisation in this country, the demand for 
soldiers is likely to stay for a very long time in excess of those 
who could be induced to enlist in an ordinary regular army ; 
at the moment the regular army is 220,000 strong, but many 
of its recruits are men who would not consider short service 
engagement except as a more lucrative and not much 
lengthier alternative to ordinary conscription. The sooner 
the country recognises this hard fact, the better. 

On the other hand, the Eden commitment has no direct 
relevance to the practical political question for the 1950s, 
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which is whether and when the period of conscription can be 
cut down below its present two years. The Army had never 
counted on clawing back many men from Gerfnany. The 
building of its new headquarters at Miinchen Gladbach was 
a sign that it expected to stay there for many years to come. 
It is now in the process of bringing back to this country a 
sizeable proportion (perhaps about 40,000 men net) from 
the Suez garrison—together with a few thousand from Korea 
and Trieste. Against this, the total strength of the army is 
expected to fall by some 13,000 men in the current financial 
year, largely because of the running off of its augmented 
intake of national servicemen in 1952-53; there are not, 
therefore, going to be very many men to build up the 
promised strategic reserve in this country. In the light of 
this, the prospect of an early reduction in the two-year 
period of call-up looks very dim ; but it has not been made 
either more or less so by Mr Eden’s commitment. 


Tittle-Tattle and the Tate 


HE Tate Gallery’s report for the years 1938 to 1954 

has been eagerly awaited in some quarters as a fresh 
pretext for attacks on the gallery’s administration. It is 
true that the decision to resume publication of annual 
reports followed upon news of the misapplication of trust 
funds last spring; after that affair the trustees of the Tate 
felt that constant self-examination would prevent such 
mistakes from occurring again. But, apart from this, the 
report has no connection with recent and rash excitements. 
It has been quite incorrectly stated in the press that parts 
of the original draft have been suppressed on the instruc- 
tions of the Treasury, the implication being that these 
would have made discreditable revelations. The Treasury, 
as the responsible department, made some minor editorial 
suggestions, some of which were adopted. But there was 
never any question that the report would deal with the 
extraordinary innuendoes that have been so freely canvassed 
during the last year. 

What it does show is what anyone who knows the Tate 
will confirm—that the gallery is enjoying an unprecedented 
success. Over half a million people visited it in the year 
that ended in March, 1954, compared with some 300,000 
two years before (before that the turnstile was defective). 
In the ‘sixteen years under review it has acquired nearly 
1,000 works of art. The British collection was enlarged 
during the war, when nothing else could be bought, and 
afterwards the gallery concentrated on its collections of 
modern foreign pictures and modern sculpture. It has 
held 62 loan exhibitions, many of them in co-operation 
with the Arts Council. Behind the scenes some mistakes 
have been made and personal relations have not always 
been happy—although stories that there is . something 
sinister about staff changes should be regarded with 
reserve when they originate with staff members who have 
themselves been changed or changing. The public has 
no reason to feel dissatisfied with the Tate, which has 
served it well ; it has good reason to grow very bored with 
the recent venomous airing of personal antipathies and 
well-organised grinding of either sabres or axes. 
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Between Fellaga and Colon 


To Franco-Tunisian negotiations are naturally over- 
shadowed at this stage by the western talks about 
Germany and Eurepean defence. It should not be assumed, 
however, that all is quiet on the Tunisian front. When 
M. Mendés-France decided, in spectacular fashion, to 
resume the dialogue in July it was clear that terrorist bullets 
might yet make futile all talks about reforms. The good will 
created by the French premier’s bold proposal brought about 
a short period of relative calm, but recently there has been 
a dangerous deterioration: the Tunisian rebels or fellagas 
have resumed their armed attacks. It is to be hoped that the 
shots in Tunisia will not grow loud enough to disturb the 
talks in Paris, which up to now seem to be progressing fairly 
smoothly. 

A further increase of terrorist acts could injure the negotia- 
tions in more than one way. It would provoke a strong 
French reaction on the spot—M. Mendés-France made it 
plain from the beginning that violence would be countered 
with the sternest measures—and thus ruin the favourable 
climate created by the French offer. It would provide 
political ammunition for the Tunisian colons and their 
metropolitan backers. Already, argues the diehard lobby, 
brandishing cuttings of articles by extremist leaders residing 
abroad, France is negotiating with Tunisians who are no 
longer representative of their country. They conclude, there- 
fore, that the premier’s “ bet” has already been lost and 
that further concessions will merely whet the nationalists’ 
appetite. 

The secrecy surrounding the negotiations is also exploited 
by the opponents of compromise. Publicity, however, would 
hardly assist such complicated bargaining ; every hitch would 
immediately be described as a final breakdown with dis- 
astrous effects in both countries. As far as may be gathered 
no major obstacles have been met up to now. Both sides 


agree on the broad lines to be followed, though there is much - 


scope for bargaining on the details. The problem of French 
nationals in the local administration is particularly ticklish. 
Yet there is ground to hope that slowly, without any 
spectacular moves, the gaps between the two sides may be 
bridged. This is the only real hope of avoiding a blood 
bath. Should the present talks be wrecked by a strange 
coalition of rebel fellagas and colonialist diehards, Tunisia 
will inevitably take the tragic path of Indo-China. This 
grim possibility is what M. Mendés-France is trying to 
avoid. 


Arabian Railway 


HE Hejaz railway, intended to link the holy cities of 

Mecca and Medina to the rest of the Islamic world, was 
half a century ago a much-publicised project of Sultan Abdul 
Hamid II, who hoped it would enhance his prestige as 
Caliph ; and it was in large part completed, by public sub- 
scription throughout the Islamic world, between 1901 and 
1908. The line was ruined as a workable concern by T. E. 
Lawrence and his saboteurs in 1916-17. The Medina-Mecca 
section had been surveyed but was never built: that from 
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Ma’an in Southern Jordan to Medina, some 530 miles. be 
lain in rusting ruin for 37 years, with broken ¢.! 


: verts, di 
torted and displaced rails, battered stations and deren 
rolling stock ; the section from Ma’an to Damascus js still 
in use (but cannot possibly be paying its way under th 


railway administrations of Jordan and Syria. 





To reconstruct and re-equip the Ma’an-Medin: 
and doubtless later extend it to Mecca, has been 
of Saudi ambition for many years ; but lack of funds and 
bad relations with the Hashemite dynasty in Amman hav 


Section, 
n object 


precluded it. Both these objections are now substantially 
removed ; relations are much improved, the Saudis are rich 
with oil revenue, and a new move to rehabilitate the line 
has led to a projected meeting of technicians from Syria, 
Jordan and Saudi Arabia which is due to be held in 
Damascus this week. 

The project may yet prove too costly, since no nor 
Islamic money is likely to be forthcoming for a railway that 
will certainly be uneconomic, in territory where road vehicles 
offer far more flexible and cheaper transport for the scanty, ot 
almost negligible, profane traffic. But the line is the pre 
perty not of any state or profit-seeking company but ofa 
Wakf or religious trust ; the sentimental appeal of revivifying 
the historic line is strong, the convenience to pilgrims 
(especially for the Medina part of the pilgrimage) might be 
considerable, and the project synchronises well with the 
newly proposed annual Islamic conference at Mecca. 


Diffusing the Arts 


7. arts are attracting far larger audiences in Britain 
than they have ever done before, yet they cann®t catch 
up with their rising costs of production and performance. 
The Arts Council, in its report for 1953-54, points out that 
if half a million pounds now invested annually by itself and 
some local authorities in opera, ballet and music were with 
drawn, nearly all the national institutions of music and drama 
in this country would have to close down. Should the public 
pay more, asks the report? Undoubtedly it shou!d ; but 
whether it will is another matter. The council comment 
wistfully on the vast sums that are spent by people who £ 
long distances by coach to see a cup tie or Blackpool i!!umin 
tions or a show on ice, but points out that these expansive 


characters are not its public. Lovers of the arts, it 1s [U6 


are not as well off as they used to be ; but those who 2 
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the national institutions are perhaps too reluctant to ask the 
public to pay More, too inclined to be influenced by the price 
of acinema seat. Those who take the trouble to visit one of 
the national collections of pictures, for example, would not 
be deterred by a small entrance fee ; and there seems little 
reason why Covent Garden should not charge discriminat- 
ingly higher prices for those of its productions that are certain 
to be fully booked by letters in the first day’s post. 

In 1953-54 the council’s grant from the Treasury 
amounted to £785,000, a figure that has been repeated in the 
current year. This was enough to maintain its existing 
commitments, as well as to save the life of the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company. Of the half million pounds that the 
council has for distribution in grants and guarantees, opera 
and ballet between them take £370,000 ; and of this Covent 
Garden alone takes £240,000. This leaves the council less 
than it would like for the diffusion of the arts in the pro- 
vinces, but the provinces could do far more for themselves. 
Some authorities are using their powers under the Act of 
1948 to give modest help to local orchestras or theatre com- 
panies, but none has yet used them to secure a balanced and 
regular provision of all the arts. The council would like to 
see the formation of civic Arts Trusts to undertake this task, 
a proposal that would cost the ratepayers money. More im- 
mediately practicable is the recommendation that some of 
the leading repertory companies should get together to form 
a grid, playing in each other’s towns, and so reducing the 
number of their productions. Local ties are strong, but it 
would be worth loosening them a little for the sake of longer 
rehearsals, less harassed players and higher standards. 


Experiment in Education 


7; setting up of divisional executives for education is 
the one major innovation that has been made in local 
government since the war. They represent an attempt to 
modify the dangers of remote control, by the division of 
counties into smaller areas in which the education service 
is supervised by a joint committee of county and district 
councillors. The system has been greatly strengthened 
by the creation of the National Association of Divisional 
Executives, which has recently held its annual conference 
and which provides an occasion for examining how the 
experiment is progressing. 

intrinsically the arrangement is full of snags. It creates a 
hew intermediate tier of special authorities within a local 
government framework that is already rather top-heavy. It 
delegates authority to bodies that have no electoral roots 
and of whose existence the general public is hardly aware. 
Above all, it supposes that effective powers can be delegated 
to bodies that have no financial resources of their own and 
pc existence turns.on the whim of the county 
councils. 
Despite these obstacles, the experiment has on the whole 
justified itself as a means (though a clumsy one) of humanis- 
ing educational administration. The two vital conditions 
of success are that the county council should delegate a 
broad measure of financial discretion to its divisional execu- 
lives ; and that the divisional education officer should follow 
the guidance of his executive instead of fixing his eyes—and 
his hopes of promotion—upon county hall. In some 
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counties these conditions have been realised, although in 
others the restrictive attitude of the county council has 
deprived the executives of any real power. 

The principal recommendation made at the executives” 
annual conference was that the Government should pay 
special attention to educational needs in any schemes for 
local government reform. This is a laudable platitude ; but 
the aim of any reform should be to fit education more closely 
into the local government structure, rather than to search 
for an ideal form of educational administration. The desire 
to set up separate authorities for particular services, as has 
been done for hospitals and schools, inevitably weakens 
public control and adds to administrative overheads. The 
divisional executives have been a useful experiment, but not 
one that should be continued longer than is necessary. 


Facing Facts on China Trade 


OONER or, preferably, later the UN embargo on strategic 
S exports to China will have to be reconsidered. The 
United Nations resolution of 1951 banning the export of 
strategic materials to Communist China was designed to deal 
with a specific situation—Chinese aggression in Korea. It 
was right that the embargo was continued as long as the 
Chinese were supplying arms and equipment to the Viet 
Minh forces in Indo-China. But the Geneva settlement has 
altered that picture. 

This does not mean that the embargo should be lifted 


War Rumours 


The public should learn a lesson from the disappoint- 
ment which they have experienced by placing too much 
faith in rumours brought by electric telegraph, the source 
of which was not known. The official intelligence received 
by the Government on Saturday last, included as the latest 
incident the battle of Alma on the 20th of September, 
but the intelligence from other sources brought at the 
same time professed to embrace transactions which must 
have happened some days later. It was in the highest 
degree improbable that anything later could be known of 
the occurrences in the Crimea than had been brought by 
one of the swiftest steam-boats in existence to Constanti- 
nople, and forwarded by the speediest possible means to 
Paris and London officially. The Minister for War took 
pains to caution the public, by stating distinctly not only 
what he had received but what he had not. But day after 
day fresh news kept arriving, no one knew from whom, 
giving the most detailed accounts of the taking of 
Sebastopol, which were all readily believed, while not a 
word of official information was received to corroborate 
it. It will be well for the public to bear in mind that 
Lord Raglan has at his command the quickest mode of 
communicating with Varna and Constantinople, and that 
it is highly improbable, if not impossible, that any intelli- 
gence can reach this country quicker, or even so quick, 
as through sources which are purely official, and as such 
can be vouched for ;—and, therefore, that no information 
whatever should be accepted as reliable, unless corrobo- 
rated within a few hours by official intelligence. 
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altogether, nor that it is safe or sensible to send the Com- 
munists war machines and materials. There is, however, 
a case for a modest reappraisal of the lists. A longer view 
can now be taken, which means bringing into account such 
factors as the economic effect on non-Communist countries 
of the loss of trade with China, the physical strain of 
policing the embargo, and the ability of the Chinese to 
satisfy their requirements from other sources. Economi- 
cally the loss of trade is at present probably quite small ; 
for China is not able to buy much more from the West 
unless it is given credits, which is highly unlikely. A 
shorter and simpler list, akin to the recently revised con- 
trols on exports to the Soviet bloc in Europe, would be 
easier to operate. But the real argument for bringing the 
two embargo systems into line is simply that it makes no 
sense to treat one part of the Communist empire differently 
from another. It is one integrated economic system. It 
is not difficult for the Chinese to buy through Poland, or 
some other member of the Soviet bloc, those goods which 
are banned by the UN embargo but permitted by the 
Cocom lists. Indeed, it is known that a considerable amount 
of goods of western origin are transhipped for China 
through Gdynia. The result is that China is made ever 
more dependent on the Russians and the European satel- 
lites both for supplies and shipping, and meanwhile the 
United Nations controls are frustrated. The arguments 
in favour of a single list are overwhelming. 
The heart of the matter is then a question of timing. 
Is this the moment to press for a change ? Moreover, since 
the original resolution was passed by the UN Assembly 
it can only be revoked or modified by that body. Probably 
the present moment is inopportune. American feelings 
about China are still, and justly, hot. It would be wrong, 
on the other hand, to defer for ever to American public 
opinion. The Administration has in the past been willing 
to see reason about trade with other Communist countries. 
There seems no reason why, if the arguments are put 
quietly but forcibly, an agreed solution should not be 
possible. 


Friends of Nato 


N Monday the diligent could find in their newspapers, 
if they were prepared to hunt for it, a Declaration 
of Atlantic Unity issued by private citizens in Britain, 
Canada, the United States and a sprinkling of continental 
countries. The statement is mainly important as an 
endorsement by responsible transatlantic opinion of the 
overriding importance of a closely knit Atlantic Community 
at a time when disillusion with the European partnerships 
has been running high. The list of Americans subscribing 
to the statement is indeed remarkable for the high pro- 
portion who have gained the respect of their fellow citizens 
as genuinely hard-headed statesmen, business leaders, and 
educators. Both the statement itself and the list of 
American and Canadian supporters are better calculated to 
have an effect on governments than the somewhat similar 
but less carefully worded prod given in April, 1953. 
The statement is another plea for the Nato governments 
to begin to do what they have said repeatedly that they 
intend to do and that is to make Nato something more 
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than a military alliance. The recommendations follow jing, 
that have now become familiar: reduction of trade ang 
currency barriers ; establishment of parliamentary Nato 
committees and of an advisory Atlantic Assembly ; cr: ation 
of an economic advisory council to Nato composed of repre. 
sentatives from labour and management ; and, above qj]. 
the further development of Nato as a central agency to 
co-ordinate the political and economic as well as the «fence 
policies of the member countries. 

The heart of the document is the exhortation to make 
something more than a military alliance of the A: antic 
Community, not the specific recommendations as tc how 
that might be done ; and it is a minor irony that the state- 
ment has been buried under the news of the successful 
outcome of the London Conference. But its publication 
should at least serve as a timely reminder to the members 
of the Atlantic Council, when they meet later this month, 
that they have other tasks than their purely military dis- 
positions. These tasks have been awaiting attention too 
long. There is still a deep reservoir of goodwill on which 
Nato has never drawn, and there could be no better time 
than this week’s revival of hope in Western Europe ‘o see 
that this reservoir is at last properly tapped. 


New Hall for Women 


HIS week sixteen women undergraduates took up resi- 
dence at New Hall, the new women’s foundation at 
Cambridge. The creation of a third society for women 
is a welcome gesture from the university which sti!) has 
the smallest proportion of women students in the country 
—only 10 per cent. Oxford, with 1,100 women under- 
graduates in five colleges (compared with 5,800 men), will 
still be ahead of Cambridge in 1957, when New Hall’s 
full complement of 48 students will have been added to 
the present Cambridge total of 700 women. In Great Britain 
as a whole there are nearly 20,000 women as fu!!-time 
students in universities, compared with some 62,000 men. 
In non-residential universities the proportion of women is 
not limited, so that it does not follow that in the country 
as a whole the competition among women for university 
places is greater than the competition among men. But 
the pressure on places in women’s colleges at Oxford and 
Cambridge is certainly far greater. New Hall received over 
400 applications for next year’s sixteen vacancies. {his 
year’s sixteen took the same examinations as for Girton 
and Newnham. Next year’s entrance examination wil! con- 
sist of a single paper “designed to test logical thought and 
powers of expression,” and a final selection will be made 
from the results of this paper, from the girls’ record at 
school, and from an interview. 

This system, which at first sight seems a sharp ‘:cak 
from the tradition of setting numerous specialised papcts 
for prospective women entrants to Oxford and Cambridge, 
may in fact do little more than bring methods of sele ‘ion 
into line with the sorting of school records that has |0ng 
been a principal feature in the selection at the men’s 
colleges. But, with so many applying for so few p!scs; 
this experimental machinery will have a heavy ‘2 
to perform. 
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Memoirs of Munich 


-OUBLED YEARS. 
nt Templewood. 
148 pages. 25s. 


book full justice could be done 
by a scholar under thirty who 
tered the other documents that 
e motives and difficulties of 
Chamberlain and his cabinet 
nfronted with Hitler and Musso- 


i Japan. Anyone older and less 


uipped is still under the stress of 
keenly felt over fifteen years 


provides the ingredients for 
rather than for sound judgment. 
inyone who remembers the 
for camels ” that was planned 
ssinia, or the “peace in our 
proclaimed from the windows of 
Downing Street, it is not easy to 
to the man who was then Sir 
Hoare. Yet these memoirs, so 
uttered with rewritten history and 


mentation, do make fairness easier. 


ire well written, interesting and 
in tone. They reveak more 
acumen than profundity, more 
in administration than in 
One expects the author at 
ment to deliver a homily on the 
s of conducting foreign politics 
mour and consistency; or to 
that men who grew up in the 
in era—with a few notable 
ns—had nothing to guide them 
gs with such novel personalities 
dhi, Laval, and the directors of 
Russian and Italian policy. 
no such admission. Lord 
wood is, in fact, saying that he 
» colleagues were right—within 
s of their information, experience 


judgment of the mood of the British 


ignificant that he is much more 
generally by implication—of 


in than of Chamberlain. Indeed, 


to be his case that the military 
s that Chamberlain inherited was 
1 cause of his conviction that he 
nd could do a deal with Hitler. 


‘tence that is made of the “ double 


negotiating with one hand and 
: up the RAF with the other— 


ood as any yet made outside the 


hy written by Mr. Keith Feiling. 
', Lord Templewood is saying 
‘nts were too much for the kind 


ot Conservative politician who regarded 


himsel{ 
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events 


sense t 
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as destined to direct the affairs 


ereat nation, He criticises quite 
\¢ appalling confusion that these 


-.used in public opinion, the non- 
alked. whe weak and embittered 
‘on, without realising that there 
ilure—in Downing Street as well 


as Fleet Street—to instruct and lead 
public opinion. 

The book should provoke some useful 
discussion of the realities of foreign 
politics. It will be tempting to compare 
the present trend towards “ peaceful 
co-existence” with the appeasement of 
the past. But the analogies fall down 
at every point. Britain has, what it 
lacked then, powerful, organised and 
reliable allies. It can now negotiate from 
strength. Chamberlain could negotiate 
only from weakness, the full measure of 
which was visible when the French army 
collapsed. The danger then came from 
impatient, incalculable fanatics ; now it 
comes from patient, systematic realists. 
Lord Templewood has done a service by 
exposing himself to renewed attack in 
such urbane and good-tempered style. 
A complimentary copy of the book 
should be sent to Mr Nehru, and there 
are certain chapters to which the atten- 
tion of M. Mendés-France might be 
drawn. 


Filling the Middle East 
Vacuum 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS: The Middle East, 1945-50. 
By George Kirk. 

Oxford University Press for Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. 338 pages. 32s. 6d. 


HATHAM HOUSE has fathered a 

distinguished line of postwar books 
on the Middle East. It has produced 
Brigadier Longrigg’s “Iraq, 1900 to 
1950” and “Oil in the Middle East,” 
Mr Issawi’s “Egypt at Mid-Century,” 
and Mr Kirk’s survey of the war years ; 
to these must now be added the reissue 
of its “ Middle East Handbook ” and this 
book—the second volume of Mr Kirk’s 
accurate and reflective history. 

Memory is short, particularly when 
recalling anxiety or effort that failed, and 
the impression that his second book is 
bound to create on any western reader 
is: “Surely more than four years have 
passed since all this happened.” For, 
except in Cyprus, the scene that he 
describes has changed greatly, and 
greatly for the better, in the years 
between. Then, British and American 
policies were right out of tune. For 
instance, the British were regarding with 
“some reluctance ” (in 1944) the growth 
of American interest in Saudi Arabia ; 
Mr Walter Lippmann was still castigat- 
ing Britain as “ Palmerstonian ” (in 1946) 
for wanting to check Russia’s “ accept- 
able interests ” in Turkey, Iran and the 
Dodecanese ; President Truman and Mr 
Bevin were throwing one another into 
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“black rages” (in 1947) over Palestine ; 
and Fortune magazine was accusing 
Britain of wishing to hamper American 
efforts to “ raise the misery of Iran” (in 
1951). 

The highlights of the book are the 
events that transformed this mistrust 
and misunderstanding into a common 
western policy. They are the blustering 
Soviet propaganda onslaught on Turkey 
and physical onslaught on Iranian Azer- 
baijan ; the British announcement that 
no more aid could be afforded to Greece 
and Turkey, which prompted President 
Truman to take his historic plunge and 
at once to replace what was being with- 
drawn ; and, lastly, the total failure of 
United Nations machinery in Palestine. 
The book ends with the birth of western 
fear of an Israel-Arab arms race fed with 
dollars on one side and pounds sterling 
on the other—a fear which drew the 
three western powers into conclave and 
caused them to frame their three-power 
declaration of May, 1950, proclaiming no 
frontier alterations by force and no arms 
for aggressive purposes. The main theme 
of the five-year story is that America 
could not afford a vacuum. 

After an opening chapter on the inter- 
play of great power policies that is a 
masterpiece of clarity and compression, 
the book is divided into three unequal 
parts. The first two are on Turkey up 
to its admission to Nato, and on Iran up 
to the rise of Dr Mossadegh to power— 
diplomatic defeats for Russia and for 
Britain respectively. The last and much 
the longest section deals with the 


Germany’s 
Comeback in the 
World Market 


LUDWIG ERHARD, the German 
Minister for Economics tells the full 
story of the tremendous achievements 
of the Federal Republic. It describes 
how the Government policy of getting 
a foothold in foreign markets has 
worked 21s. 


An International 
Economic System 


J. J. POLAK presents a dynamic 
interpretation of national economies 
through international trade. “A 
thoughtful and serious contribution 
to research in international economic 
relations.” —The Statist. 2is- 


Elements of 
Pure Economics 


LEON WALRAS, Translated by 
Professor William Jaffé. “ Among 
the half dozen leading works in the 
literature on economic theory. The 
fact that Walras has been quoted 
extensively in practically all English 
works on economic theory indicates 
the immense importance of his con- 
tribution to the subject.”—Financial 
Times. 42s. 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 
40 Museum St., London, W.C.1 
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ignominious British departure from 
Palestine, the failure of everyone else to 
do what they had blamed Britain for not 
doing, and the Palestine war. The 
space devoted to this vexed topic is 
justifiable in view of the extent to which 
it coloured and still colours both Arab 
and Israeli relations with the West. 

Zionists, whose raw nerves tend to 
detect bias in any book that falls short 
of unstinted praise, are likely to brand 
Mr Kirk’s account as partial because it 
devotes so much more space to their 
determination and ruthlessness than to 
any one else’s handling of affairs. But 
the proportion is right. In the pursuit 
of their twin targets, which were a state 
open to unlimited immigration and a 
capital at Jerusalem, they dictated the 
march of events by every method known 
to a desperate people, and the British, 
the United Nations, the Americans and 
the hopelessly divided Arabs are here 
seen dancing to their tune. 

One criticism of a highly competent 
book is that it lacks an economic chapter 
on the Arab world. The years it covers 
were those in which great hopes were 
placed in development and welfare, and 
the hire of foreign experts for “ plan- 
ning” was all the rage. The topic is 
covered for Iran but not for the Arab 
countries, where it is equally important 
because it shaped their attitude to the 
West in the quinquennium to follow. 
Because execution of the plans entailed 
taxation of the rich, or burdens too heavy 
for frail civil services to carry, they were 
shelved and the West was blamed for 
their failure. The topic, therefore, 
should have been included, as should the 
beginning of the great new division of 
Arab states into “haves” and “have- 
nots ” as the outcome of wealth from oil. 

The Middle Eastern tale, which Mr 
Kirk has now told for ten years, will 
henceforth be taken up in Chatham 
House’s annual survey. It will be diffi- 
cult, at the closer range that this 
demands, to draw level with Mr Kirk’s 
complete mastery of his subject, the 
breadth of his reading, and the wealth 
and interest of his quotations. His books 
are grounds for wondering whether, in 
certain parts of the world, the survey 
would not better its coverage of current 
complications by entrusting five year 
spans to regional experts. The idea is 
worth considering as Chatham House 
plans the way ahead. 


Uncommon Asian 


THE MEMOIRS OF AGA KHAN. 
Cassell. 350 pages. 21s. 


— are two races of men—those 
who think intransigence a virtue 
and those who favour getting along by 
dint of compromise, and, in Asia, the 
former is much the commoner breed. 
The Aga Khan is the uncommoner sort 
of Asian, and his greatest contribution 
to the turbulent politics of his genera- 
tion has been the exercise of his capacity 
for getting adversaries to meet round 
green tables. News of this talent first 
reached Europe when he was only 22, 


when, in 1899, he settled some long- 
standing disputes between his followers 
in East Africa and the British and 
German authorities ; “the compromise 
which we reached in Zanzibar was 
workable to this extent—that there has 
never been any other major dispute in 
the years since.” His next task, set 
by Lord Kitchener, was to reconcile 
the Egyptian aristocracy of I915 to a 
war with Germany and Turkey. He 
performs the same lubricating function 
again and again—at Geneva in the 
thirties, at the Round Table Conferences 
in London, and among his fellow 
Muslims in India in the atmosphere of 
unyielding bitterness that dogged the 
birth of Pakistan. 

For most Englishmen he is the best- 
known of Asians, outshining even loved 
ones like “ Ranji,” thanks to the long 
period of years over which he has led in 
Derby winners topped by his green 
and chocolate colours—winners as 
various in date and gait as Papyrus, 
Bahram and Tulyar. Few of the multi- 
tudes who have watched his horses run 
are aware that the principal component 
of the bridge that he _ constitutes 
between Europe and Asia is in his 
blood. For this is not Indian but 
Iranian ; his grandfather, a prince of 
the Iranian royal house of the mid- 
nineteenth century, left the turmoil at 
home and migrated to Bombay and 
Poona in 1845 along with a retinue 
large enough to constitute a_ virtual 
township. Iranian, the language of his 
birth, is the queen-mother of the Indo- 
European languages, and his fellow- 
feeling for Europe is here explained. 

His criticisms of British social 
behaviour in India, and, in particular, 
of the change for the worse which “ set 
in sharply” in 1890, when the Duke of 
Connaught left and Kipling’s “General 
Bangs ” took his place, ought to be re- 
quired reading for all who take service 
in Asia even today. They come appo- 
sitely from someone who never himself 
suffered the slights described. 

For those who are not Muslims, the 
most impressive part of his book is that 
which deals with his conception of his 
duties as hereditary Imam or spiritual 
chief .of the Ismaili sect of the Shiah 
Muslims. His father’s death when he was 
eight “ended the only carefree period I 
have ever known.” From then on he 
spent much of his time and physical 
energy on looking after the interests of 
a sect that is scattered all the way round 
the Indian Ocean and north into central 
Asia and the Arab world. Today, 
bolshy young Ismailis are questioning 
the value of an hereditary Imamate ; 
this book suggests that, without it, their 
sect would be a less significant atom 
than it is today. 

On a more frivolous plane, the book 
provides an intriguing range of " snap- 
shots of people met during nearly 
eighty years spent in high circles— 
among the cream of the royal, artistic, 
political and racing worlds. Memory 
ranges from the Kaiser’s “ appallingly 
powerful” handshake to Massenet, in 
a marble bath and a cloud of steam, 
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dictating music to a woman secretary, and 
from Abdul Hamid chainsmoking in ap 
armoured greatcoat to tea-parties with 
Queen Elizabeth IT. 


It is a pity that the Aga Khan waiteg 
until so late in life to write all this 
down. He has had an amazing range 
of experience, and, ten years ago. the 
contours might have been sharper. Ag 
the book stands, it gives an impression 
of fluttering the pages of old diaries 
which tell only of the pleasant relation. 
ships and the happy hours. Too many 
of the people “encountered were 
“gracious enough” to do this or that; 
after a while, the reader begins to long 
for a little less of conventional poli:esses 
and for an occasional hard word. Did 
he really live in these rosy spectacles ? 
Surely all life was not so cushioned 
that he has nothing to impart about the 
knocks that would evoke some fellow- 
feeling in people struggling with the 
world today ? 

But in spite of this drawback the book 
spins along on its author’s zest for 
living. It is a great thing to be able to 
write, at the age of nearly eighty, that 
“never in my long life have I for an 
instant been bored.” A preface has 
been contributed by Mr Somerset 
Maugham, but is superfluous to a book 
by so famous and so decent a man. 


Caribbean Kaleidoscope 


THE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH 
WEST INDIES. 


By Sir Alan Burns. 
Allen and Unwin. 821 pages. 70s. 


he geographical regions have had a 
history more complicated and more 
difficult to record in any sort of pattern 
than that known as the West Indies, a 
misnomer due to the delusion and con- 
viction of Christopher Columbus, from 
which he never wavered, that in his 
Antillean and Caribbean discoveries he 
had indeed reached his Far Eastern 
objectives. That history begins, so tar 
as we know it, with the aboriginal races: 
the highly gifted Maya whose “Old 
Empire” included what is now British 
Honduras ; the gefitle, peaceful Arawaks 
who were the victims of the predatory 
Caribs before being finished off. by the 
Spaniards ; the Caribs themselves, who 
despite their ferocity have undeservedly 
become the godfathers of the word 
“ cannibal” and have now in their turn 
been reduced to a tiny and harmless 
remnant—itself in need of protection— 
on their Reserve in the British island of 
Dominica. 

Then came the periods of the post 
Columbian discoveries of Spanish 
domination over the entire area ; of the 
increasingly successful challenge to that 
monopoly by the British and other 
colonising European powers — the 
French, the Dutch, the Danes and, for 
a century, the Swedes. The challenges 


led to those complex naval operations 19 
the Caribbean between British, French 
and Spaniards which ultimately he!ped 
to settle issues far wider than the 
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political illegiances of the Antilles. 
Meanwhile islands changed hands among 
the European competitors with remark- 


able frequency (Tobago, for example, 
twelve umes), and several islands were 
jointly owned, as two are to this day. 
Amid this welter there developed the 
profession of buccaneer, taking its name 
from boucan, the sun-dried beef of 
Hispaniola ; the islands became “ planta- 
tion colonies” of a single crop worked 
by imported African slave labour. Great 
prosperity alternated with deep depres- 


sion according to the fluctuations in the 


price of cane sugar. Then, in the British 
islands, came the stages of emanicipa- 
tion, scientific agricultural and 
economic development, and, in recent 
years, rapid political advance under 


wide franchises. 

This is, in brief, the complex story 
which Sir Alan Burns has set himself 
to tell for the British colonies in one 
comprehensive volume of 800 pages. No 
doubt he has unusual qualifications for 
the task: he was born in St. Kitts, has 
served in three West Indian colonies and 
has governed one of them: But even 
these advantages would not have sufficed 
to produce so satisfactory a narrative 
without a good sense of history and pro- 
portion, a knowledge of men and a 
balanced judgment. Sir Alan’s is not a 
book of purple passages, nor on the 
other hand is it a dry chronology or 
blue-book compilation. It was high 
time that the task of writing the history 
of the British West Indies was under- 
taken; and to have succeeded as the 
author has done, in putting its kaleido- 
scopic sequence of pictures into per- 
spective is a very considerable achieve- 


ment. 


Four Romantics 


THE WILDER SHORES OF LOVE. 
By Lesley Blanch. 


john Murray. 


15s. 


T HE sub-title of this book club choice 
~ might well be “Wild, Wild 
Wimmen” ! It is about four romantics : 
a greedy lover, an adventurer in loving, 


333 pages. 


a casualty of love, and a mystic 
volupt iary. The thread that bind’ the 
‘our is their experience of the East. 

The first is Isabel Burton, implacably 


ited to her husband, Richard, “ the 
greatest explorer England had ever 
neglected.” She marked him down as 
tate” on a chance encounter on 
the Ramparts at Boulogne, and, sus- 
tained Sy a Romany horoscope, willed 
he on out of the sky until, after 
‘tn years of longing and hope deferred, 
= actually married him. She was his 
Adoring slave, his doormat, his tireless 
Public ‘ty agent, but never the alter ego 
Her persistent dream ; so she Isabel- 
‘urton by destroying, doubtless 
' mpeccable motives, his journals, 
diaries and notes, the record of his life 
and thought for forty-five years, and so 
deprived posterity of the key to an 
“ligmatic personality. 


The saga of Jane Digby el Mazrab 


used & 


from 


traces the metamorphosis of a ninny. 
It introduces an insipid nursery miss, 
married by worldly parents to an ageing 
but eligible parti, and follows her career 
through various matrimonial and com- 
panionate capers in a “life divided be- 
tween saddle and alcove.” At forty, 
having become, en passant, a foremost 
authority on Syrian ruins, we find her 
finally settled down, married to an Arab 
chieftain, and the beloved First Lady of 
his tribe. At sixty, she is characterised 
by Isabel Burton as “ grande dame au 
bout des doigts,’ and by Richard as 
“out and out the cleverest woman he 
had ever met.” Not the least amazing 
of her conquests—which included a 
Bavarian nobleman, a brace of kings and 
an Albanian brigand chief—was that of 
her French maid, who followed her 
erratic and passionate meanderings with 
a devotion that did not baulk at main- 
taining a travelling menagerie of horses, 
donkeys, dromedaries, a pelican, Persian 
hounds, parrots and a hundred cats, 
each one having its own plate. 


Miss Blanch candidly admits that very 
little is known about Aimée Dubucq de 
Rivery, the infidel odalisque in the 
Seraglio of Sultan Abdul Hamid I. 
Nothing daunted, she proceeds to “ read 
between the lines of history,’ basing 
conjecture on “it seems obvious” ... 
“no doubt”. . . merging by easy stages 
into “it was, in fact”... “it proves” 

. until the unknown life of an 
abducted Martinique schoolgirl is re- 
constructed into the mysterious presence 
of a French mind behind the close- 
latticed window of the Diwan. Even 
the defeat of Napoleon is imputed to 
Aimée, who is supposed to have taken 
umbrage at the downfall of Josephine 
(her cousin and childhood’s playmate) 
and to have influenced the Caliph of the 
Faithful to swing crucial Turkish sup- 
port from the French to the English 
side. So the Treaty of Bucharest, which 
freed the Russian army of the Danube 
to march to the relief of Moscow, was 
“only one little French girl avenging 
another.” It is magnificent, but it is 
not history. 


The story of Isabelle Eberhardt, of 
the tormented dme slave, is in a minor 
key. We are assured that she was 
fastidious, naive, dignified and pious, in 
spite of excesses and brutalities that 
would have made a Légionnaire recoil. 
Certainly she was closely associated with 
Lyautey, who mourned her both as a 
friend, and a valued collaborator with 
an unrivalled knowledge of the desert 
and the Arab people. She was a 
religious mystic, a libertine and a bril- 
liant writer, and she was drowned in the 
Sahara at the age of twenty-seven, still 
questing the unattainable. 


It is a spicy, rococo book. All is 
grist which comes to the author’s mill, 
as with a parenthetic “if the story be 
true ” she grinds in any gossip or scandal 
which keeps up the pace of the flam- 
boyant tale. It would be advisable to 
skip the introduction lest its hyperbole 
should discourage potential admiration 
of a remarkable exercise in imaginative 
biography. 
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Hungarian Premier 
A Personal Account of a 
Nation’s Struggle in the 
Second World War 


BY NICHOLAS KALLAY 

These reminiscences of the 1942-4 
Hungarian Premier give a first- 
hand and authoritative account of 
Hungary’s behaviour in the Second 
World War. 42s. net 


Survey of International 
Affairs 1939-46 
The Middle East 1945-50 


GEORGE KIRK 


The Korean war tended to obscure 
the fact that from 1945-50 the 
Middle East was a focus of the 
Cold War. This volume describes 
the period during which it was 
largely left to a war-weakened 
Britain to save the threatened 
countries of the Middle East from 
a similar fate to that which befell 
Czechoslovakia. 32s. 6d. net 
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Crown and Contract 


THE CONTRACTS OF PUBLIC 
AUTHORITIES. 

By J. D. B. Mitchell. 

G. Bell for The London School of 
Economics. 288 pages. 25s. 


HIS book has a much. wider 

interest than its title would suggest, 
for the ground it covers neither is nor 
could be confined to relationships purely 
within a lawyer’s definition of a contract. 
An instrument of government cannot, 
without stultifying itself, agree that it 
can, by contract with a private individual, 
restrict its right to govern; it may, 
therefore, be compelled to break its con- 
tracts in order to govern. Equally, it can 
impose obligations on private indivi- 
duals, either generally by defining the 
fields and the terms within which they 
can contract with each other and with 
itself or specifically by using its mono- 
poly power to provide services only upon 
certain conditions (of which a. fair 
example exists in the terms and condi- 
tions under which alone the Post Office 
will supply a telephone service to a 
private individual) This whole field is 
the subject of this book. 

Its value is greatly enhanced by the 
fact that it is a comparative study, con- 
trasting the position in the United 
Kingdom, the United States and France. 
Each country agrees that, to some 
degree, a body of some independence, a 
“court,” should be interposed between 
the full and arbitrary power of the state 
and the individual. In the United 
States that court is the creation of the 
constitution itself and the Fifth and the 
Fourteenth Amendments have at least 
made an attempt to subject the power of 
the state to govern to the “due process 
of law.” In France the body interposed 
is the administrative court, based on 
acceptance of the fact that a contract 
between a public body and an individual 
cannot be governed wholly by the civil 
law of contract. In this country the 
background is confused. At an early 
stage the courts established the right to 
examine and pronounce upon the prero- 
gative rights of the Crown, but later 
the executive, through the legislature, 
has attempted—not wholly successfully 
—to exclude the power of the courts to 
make any comparable investigation of 
the rights the executive has secured in 
this way from specific legislation. That 
is the framework of the problem. 

The final effect of this book is impres- 
sive. Obviously it is the result of 
immense reading and thought, but the 
distillation from that has been excellently 
controlled and shaped. (The one regret— 
and it is not a criticism—is that the 
author has not found more space in 
which to discuss the contracts that the 
state-created monopolies can impose on 
the individual). The book as a textbook 
will influence those who, over the next 
generation, will carry the burden of 
government. But it is also powerful 
enough to force itself into the more set 
minds of those now in power. It is a 
challenge to action as well as to thought, 
which gives it an unusual distinction 
among books of its kind. 





Scarborough’s Alarm 
Signal 


Smr—As one of the “queer collection 
of pacifists, neutralists and frank self- 
seekers” with grave doubts about the 
advisability of German rearmament, I 
submit that there is more “ palpable 
nonsense” in your own leader of Octo- 
ber 2nd than was talked at the whole 
Scarborough conference. 

Your approach is summarised in your 
question, “In the event of another war, 
would you rather have the Germans on 
our side or on the other side?” Our 
approach, on the other hand, was this— 
“Will German rearmament make an- 
other war more or less probable ?” 
That is the crux of the problem and 
most people would agree that the argu- 
ments for and against (entailing as they 
do an attempt to gauge the Russians’ 
psychological reaction to various pos- 
sible measures) are very evenly balanced. 
It is a gross over-simplification to pose 
the question in the simple black and 
white terms you use, and an impartial 
observer (or Observer) would un- 
doubtedly feel that the Scarborough 
debate showed a truer appreciation of 
what is at stake than does your leader. 

Any sane person must surely realise 
that German rearmament can only be 
defended as the least of a variety of 
evils, and it is running away from the 
problem to ignore, as you do, that a 
major objective of British policy today 
must be the avoidance of war. If war 
is inevitable, as you assume, German 
rearmament is justified ; if, as we believe, 
the possibility of avoiding war is still 
open to us, the position is much less 
clear—Yours faithfully, 


Horley, Surrey SPENCER SOPER 


BOAC Flies Clear 


Sir—In your hote of October 2nd, 
dealing with the accounts of BOAC for 
1953-54, it is stated that it is not clear 
why the Corporation’s freight traffic 
should have fallen. The reason, given 
in our recently published annual report 
and accounts, is that with a higher pro- 
portion of tourist services operated 
during the last financial year, less freight 
Capacity was available than in the 
previous year, as aircraft operating 
tourist services, with their higher density 
of passengers, had less space and/or 
weight available for freight carriage. 
This, however, is a temporary phase, and 
there will be considerable expansion in 
our freight capacity when the Bristol 
Britannias are. in service, 

The Britannias have been designed 
specifically to carry a considerable 
volume of cargo, whether operating on 
first-class or tourist services. The car- 
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riage of freight in the holds of pas: > ver 
aircraft is still, and will remain, . 
manent and vital factor in the econ: mics 
of airline operation.—Yours faith! :\y. 
Chief Press and Information (> \cer 

F. C. Gri “an 


British Overseas Airways Corpora 


Asian Watering-Can 


Sir—In two articles in the las: two 


weeks you have done great service in 
drawing attention to the urgent nec.'s of 
the world’s underdeveloped countries 


and to the responsibility for giving them 
adequate help. May I make two points: 

(1) Despite the fact that shortage of 
trained personnel is a major bottle-neck 
of economic development, approximately 
one half of the well-founded requests for 
aid under the United Nations Expanded 
Technical Assistance Programme have 
to be rejected or postponed for lack of 
funds. The United Nations’ Association 
has asked that Britain’s contribution to 
this programme shall be increased to £3 
million to cover the three years 1955-57. 
Such an increase, which, under present 
arrangements would attract approxi- 
mately $12.6 million from America in 
matching contributions, would be a con- 
siderable step towards remedying this 
state of affairs. 

(2) You say that “It is difficult 
to keep patience with those who 


‘suggest that Britain, in combination with 


the Scandinavian countries, or some 
other such odd grouping of couniries, 
should go ahead independently of what 
the American Government cares to do.” 
May I- point out that the industrialised 
countries supporting the plan to create a 
Special United Nations Fund for 
Economic Development without w. iting 
for general controlled internationa: <is- 
armantent, in addition to Denmar). and 
Norway, include Italy, the Netherlands, 
Australia, Belgium, France, Japan and 
Luxemburg. If the Government, which 
has already accepted the princip'<« o! 
SUNFED, were to join company with 
these and the underdeveloped cou: (rcs 
and to state Britain’s willingness | sc¢ 
the Fund established and to contr: ute 
towards it without waiting for in''na- 
tionally supervised worldwide dis: ™a- 
ment, it would greatly influence op 010? 
in America. In the struggle ay.inst 
poverty, ignorance and disease, | 'S 
wrong for Britain to withhold her »up- 
port from SUNFED until Amer: 
also prepared to support it. By «crt 
ing one out of every $340 spent on #/2- 
ments a sufficient amount for esta)iish- 
ing SUNFED could be obtained.— \ ours 


faithfulty, 
-  Gorpon Evans 
United Nations’ Association, W.1 
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“Do you think | might have a 
little whisky instead: I should prefer 
White Horse if you have it.”’ 


MAXIMUM PRICES:— Bottles 35/-, $-Botties 16/3, {-Botties 9/6, Miniature Bottles 3/8, as fixed by the Scofch Whisky Association. 
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surprising things 
IN SUCH SURPRISING 


PLACES 
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The characteristically versatile services that starch 
performs for the medical world may be suggested by a few 
examples chosen at random. Glucose made from starch is 
a medicament in its own right. Its most dramatic use is as 
a shock preventative during surgical operations. For that 
purpose glucose is injected directly into the blood stream, 
where it instantly provides the energy needed for resisting 
shock. (The quick energy of glucose is also available to the 
general public in the form of tablets such as Brown & 
Polson’s ‘Dextrosol’.) Edible starches are commonly used 
as a coating for pills and as a binding agent for tablets. 
They serve these purposes well: they are harmless, 
neutral in flavour, and cheap. 

Different products of the starch industry contribute to 
the growth of the organisms that produce the modern 
anti-biotic drugs, penicillin and streptomycin. In the 





CAN STARCH HELP YOU? 


When you read in these advertise- 
ments how starch products are helping 


wae Brown & Polson 


other industries you may see new 
possibilities of turning them to account 
in your own business. We shall be 
giad to discuss them with you. 





~ STARCH IN DRUG MANUFACTURE 


| 


commercial production of penicillin, the mould Peni- 
cillium notatum is grown on a medium which contains 
corn steep liquor—the liquid that maize has been steeped 
in before the wet milling process used in starch manufacture. 
Cultures of Actinomyces griseus, the organism that pro- 
duces streptomycin, are grown in a medium which contains 
dextrose—a sugar produced by the hydrolysis of starch. 
Corn Products Company Limited, the Industrial Division 
of Brown & Polson, produce 200,000 tons of starch products 
a year: more than 400 different products, which are helping 
more than 80 different industries to reduce production 
costs, to make better products, or even to make products that 
could not otherwise be made at all. We have spent more 
than 100 years in building up this large and varied busi- 
ness. We have learnt a lot about the industrial uses of 
starch products, and our advice is freely at your disposal. 


CORN PRODUCTS COMPANY LIMITED 


THE INDUSTRIAL DIVISION OF 





WELLINGTON HOUSE, 125/130 STRAND, LONDON, W.C:? 
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American Survey 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are. written in the 


United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 





Plain Speaking on Trade 


Washington, D.C. 


- annual meeting of the governors of the Interna- 
tional Bank and the International Monetary Fund has 
brought home to the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr George 
Humphrey, and his colleagues in the Administration, as 
perhaps no other meeting would have, the extent to which 


the plans of the sterling area and of western Europe for 
liberalisation of both trade and currency restrictions are at 
present paralysed by uncertainty about the future course 


of American foreign economic policy and of the American 
economy itself, 

[It had been apparent in Washington, even before Mr 
Butler arrived, that that part of the Commonwealth Plan 
which called for the convertibility of non-resident sterling 
would not, as had been assumed earlier in the summer, be 
put into effect next spring. It was assumed in the Adminis- 
tration that this postponement was largely the result of 
political factors in the United Kingdom, the probability of 
an election next autumn and the possibility that Labour 
would win it and thereupon reimpose drastic fiscal controls, 
thus causing a disastrous flight from sterling in the interval. 
This had caused a reaction in the Administration that has 
been noticeable several times this year; namely that 
whereas American political pressures are regarded as cate- 
gorical imperatives which an official resists at his peril, 
when political factors affect the decision of another govern- 
ment, particularly the British, and most particularly that 
over which Sir Winston Churchill presides, something 
faintly dishonourable and expedient has occurred. 

But neither Mr Butler nor the other Commonwealth 
Finance Ministers were disposed to be on the defensive. 
What took the Administration by surprise was the extent to 
which its own failure to liberalise American trade practices, 
or to facilitate overseas investment, and the doubts of 
other countries about its readiness to take the measures 
which will prevent the recession in its own economy from 
becoming worse, were to be the subject of general and 
pointed comment. 

At the opening of the meetings President Eisenhower 
sent a message of encouragement to “the efforts of the 
Fund to free the world from restrictions on the flow of 
trade and money.” This was followed up by Mr Hum- 
phrey’s opening speech in which he said that the Adminis- 


tration’s objective remains as set out by the President in 
March: 


to obtain in a manner that is consistent with our national 
security and profitable and equitable for all, the highest 





possible level of trade and the most efficient use of capital 

and resources. 
But this did not satisfy his colleagues. On every private 
and some public occasions, a rain’ of questions fell upon the 
American officials. Since the President did not put 
up a fight to get the Randall Commission recommendations 
through Congress this year, what assurance is there that 
he will next year? Will Swiss watches become repeaters? 
What has happened to the commission on customs simpli- 
fication? What will be the future level of American offshore 
purchases? If the normal autumn improvement in business 
and employment does not occur this year, what will the 
Administration do to prevent a mild relapse from becoming 
endemic recession and affecting other economies beside that 
of the United States ? 


* 


This questioning became sharper as it became plain that 
Mr Humphrey’s personal interest in the reduction of tariffs 
and the liberalisation of trade is of the most perfunctory 
kind. His public statements made almost no reference to 
it and his own order of priorities was made very clear when 
he said in his speech to the closing session of the meetings 

I should like to repeat that the greatest contribution the 

United States can make to expanding and profitable inter- 

national trade is a healthy and growing economy at a high 

level of activity here in the United States. 
His fellow finance ministers did not conceal from him that 
this was not the only contribution he could make, any 
more than they were prepared to agree with his somewhat 
complacent view that over the whole range of American 
imports the general level of the United States tariff is com- 
paratively low. 


Sir Arthur Fadden of Australia, treading characteristi- 
cally where others fear to, reminded Mr Humphrey that 
quite apart from tariffs which are so high as to exclude 
imports altogether, there are other serious barriers to trade. 
These include customs complications and outright prohibi- 
tion against the import of some commodities. Nailing down 
the sense of malaise among the trading parthers of the 
United States Sir Arthur said: 

We still await action. We have never doubted that the 
President’s head and heart were in the right place. But as 
practical men, responsible to our own people for their 
welfare, we are obliged to focus not upon words and hopes 
but on capacity and deeds. 
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The same view was echoed in less blunt terms by Mr 
Butler and several other Commonwealth or European 
ministers. What was perhaps not wholly conducive to 
cordiality was the ill-concealed delight of most European 
and Commonwealth officials at the likelihood that in Nov- 
ember the Democrats will win the House of Representa- 
tives, which has always been the more obstructive of the 
two houses to trade liberalisation proposals. 


Equally on the part of the Administration there was less 
disposition than might have been expected to chide Britain 
and other countries for the gradualism with which they 
have shown that they intend to remove their own restric- 
tions and discriminatory provisions against dollar imports. 
The usual requests have been made but no ultimatums have 
been issued. In part this comes from a genuine apprecia- 
tion in the Administration of the still convalescent health 
of sterling, and of the enormous strain on the resources 
available in the Fund and elsewhere which would occur 
from a too rapid move towards convertibility or the aboli- 
tion of import restrictions. In part it is perhaps the result 
of a sense of guilt over the Administration’s failure to move 
faster with its own liberalisation programme. In part it 
certainly is due to the surprising fact that the recession in 
the durable goods industries has produced no overwhelm- 
ing pressure on the Administration to get foreign markets 
opened to American goods. Except in the automobile 
industry the giant size of the companies most affected 
enables them to face a reduction in markets with reasonable 
equanimity ; some of them are more fearful of a lower 
United States tariff and increased competition than 
they are in need of foreign markets ; and in most industries 
affected by the recession the size of the potential foreign 
market represents an unimportant fraction of their total 
sales. However if their business does not pick up in 
six months or so, pressure for an attack on the outer 
defences of the sterling area might well be resumed in 
Washington. Certainly, pressure for a larger share of 
foreign aid orders and offshore procurement contracts is 
mounting rapidly. 


He 


The attitude of the various participants from the Admin- 
istration during last week’s meeting illustrates how 
lonely a road President Eisenhower must travel if he really 
is prepared to fight-for a liberal foreign economic policy. 
With the exception of Mr Harold Stassen, who is not very 
influential, there is no senior member of the Administra- 
tion, apart from the President himself, who really believes 
in it. It is said Mr Dulles considers that “ economics are 
a distraction from diplomacy,” while Mr Humphrey, Mr 
Charles Wilson,’Mr Sinclair Weeks and Mr Summerfield 
are by training and background enlightened protectionists 
in one degree or another. Only the President seems aware 
of the psychological importance of a liberal American 
foreign economic policy, and of the need for some reassur- 
ance to the anxious and politically influential trading class 
throughout the free world that the United States is pre- 
pared to become a permanent member of the international 
community and to shape its policy by a standard broader 
than its own immediate self interest. It is to be hoped that 
the reports of last week’s meeting which will be carried 
from Washington to the President in Denver will have pro- 
vided a momentary distraction from golf and dry fly fishing. 
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Segregation on Strike 


HE school boards which began, this autumn, to apply 

the Supreme Court’s decision against racial segregation 
in the schools have had their resolve tested in the past 
fortnight. After a quiet start, protest meetings and student 
strikes began in smaller communities in Delaware and Wes; 
Virginia, and soon school children, never sorry for an excus 
for a holiday, were striking and parading and even offerin 
violence to Negroes in Washington and Baltimore. Schoo! 
boards in several smaller places, such as Milford, Delawar 
and White Sulphur Springs, in West Virginia, have capitu- 
lated to local pressure and, for the time being, have revived 
the old racial pattern in education. 


In Washington, DC and Baltimore, however, two 
large cities with southern customs in which integration 
is under way, the authorities have taken a firm stand. In 
Baltimore students who stay away from school have been 
told that they will be expelled and in Washington the 
strike also seems to be ending. Mr Nixon, the Vice- 
President, has won unaccustomed laurels from Americans 
for Democratic Action, an organisation usually hostile to 
him, for a speech in Wilmington, Delaware, in whicli he 
appealed for an end of racial discrimination and pointed 
out that he was sending his own children to a mixed school. 


It was hardly to be expected that even in the border 
states so great a revolution could be introduced without 
incident, particularly when unreconstructed southerners 
such as Mr Griffin, the next Governor of Georgia, are 
openly encouraging defiance of the Supreme Court. But 
these incidents must be seen in perspective ; even in Dela- 
ware and West Virginia, where the troubles started, most 
counties are having no difficulty in mingling white and 
Negro children. 

The real problem lies in the states of the deep south, 
where the Negro population is heaviest and white prejudices 
are most deep-seated. How to apply its ruling in these 
areas will be the chief concern of the Supreme Court 
when it opens hearings on racial segregation in the schools 
on December 6th. Interested states are invited to submit 
their views, and Florida, the first to do so, has already 
appealed for “ time, tact, and wisdom ” in ending its sixty 
year old system of dual schools. But something more 
than that may be needed in Louisiana, Mississippi, Georgia 
and South Carolina ; by the time the court’s hearings start, 
the voters in all four states will, it is expected, have 
authorised measures of defiance. 


Thumbs Down on Mergers 


TT announcement by Mr Brownell, the Attorney 
General, that the proposed merger of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation and the Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company, the second and sixth largest steel concerns, would 
violate the anti-trust laws will discourage the trend toward 
bigness and have a chilling effect on other businessmen s-ck- 
ing strength through union. However, Mr Brownell softened 
the blow to the Administration’s business supporters by 
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pointing out that each case is decided on its merits and by 
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, out hope that mext year Congress will change the 
imendment to the Clayton Act, which, in Mr 
I's view, the proposed merger would violate. 
‘eel companies may yet seek a decision in the courts, 
il] anti-trust lawyers agree that the 1950 amendment 
in this case. It was passed by the Democrats to 
loophole in the Clayton Act. The law forbade 
through share purchase, when they diminished 
ion, but until 1950 mergers brought about by the 
of assets could not be controlled. 


\dministration’s line in the steel case will somewhat 
) the cry that it is dominated by big business, but 
een put on the defensive in the automobile industry. 
Jackson, a Democrat, alleges that the mergers of 
itomobile firms, which the Department of Justice 
oved, were made inevitable by the Administration’s 
icy of giving the General Motors Corporation a lion’s 
defence contracts. During this past week a contract 
; production has been signed with the Chrysler 
tion, and Mr Wilson, the Secretary of Defence, 
that the contracts with General Motors of which 
Jackson complains were negotiated by the Truman 
tration. There remains, however, the question of 
when defence contracts were cancelled by the 
Administration, General Motors was assigned its 
re of the cuts. 
ying changes in the anti-trust laws are being drawn 
1 committee which is to report to Mr Brownell in 
er. One of its most controversial recommendations 
ted to favour repeal of the federal laws underwriting 
trade laws in effect in all but a few of the states. 
permit manufacturers to fix and enforce prices on 
ducts and have been strongly supported by most 
and by Congress. But the success of discount 
ind other price cutters who flout the laws or operate 


non-fair trade states is now making many retailers 
t whether they have not signed away their own most 
ve method of retaliation. 


Nevertheless it will be a 
olitical move if the Administration decides that the 
ie laws violate its anti-trust philosophy. 


McCarran’s Heirs 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEVADA 


HOUGH Senator McCarran of Nevada was often 

embarrassment to the Democrats during his 
years in Washington, his death deals the party a 
blow, both in the Senate and in the state where 
led immense personal power. The Republicans 
» inherit his Senate seat by upholding the power 
rnor Russell, a Republican, to appoint a successor 
ut the remaining two years of McCarran’s term. 
emocrats, relying on a decision of the state’s 
y-general (who is a Democrat) insist that the state 
ition requires a-special election this November. 


Dui cven if the Democrats win their point in court, they 
‘ be certain of winning at the polls, even though the 
‘' Of registered Democrats far exceeds that of the 
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Republicans and although almost every major office holder 
owes his job to Democratic patronage distributed by 
Senator McCarran. The Sena‘or built up his own power 
by unceasing solicitude for the state’s leading citizens— 
public officials, businessmen and gamblers—and was 
untiring in finding jobs and judgeships for young men with 
legal aspirations. 

But he leaves his party split and Republicans in control 
of the governorship and the state’s other Senate seat, and 
therefore of the distribution of federal and state patronage. 
In recent years hostility to Senator McCarran had been 
growing inside the Democratic party, largely because the 
influx of new residents into the state who resented his 
political domination, and he found that he could no longer 
prevent the adoption of anti-McCarran candidates. What he 
could do, however, was to keep them out of office by endors- 
ing their Republican opponents. Many Democratic voters, 
wearing their party affiliation as loosely as Senator 
McCarran himself, followed his example by voting for 
Republicans in 1950 and 1952. Just before his death the 
Senator had given his approval to all Democratic candidates 
this year, but the Republicans will profit if there is renewed 
trouble between the McCarranites and the anti- 
McCarranites over the choice of “a candidate for the 
Senator’s seat. 

The Republican party can legitimately claim to be 
McCarran’s ideological heir on most national issues. His 
concern for the dangers of subversion, his isolationist sabre- 
rattling, his closeness to Senator McCarthy and his solici- 
tude for General Franco had more in common with the 
views held by some Republicans than with those of any 
segment of the Democratic party. If more liberal new- 
comers take over the Democratic party, the old residents, 
who provided the core of Senator McCarran’s strength, 
may leave the Democratic fold permanently. 


«On the Waterfront ” 


HE International Longshoremen’s Association, which 

in August defeated the attempt of the American 
Federation of Labour to launch a rival dockers’ union, has 
sealed its victory with a successful one-day strike against 
the shipping companies. The ILA, which was expelled 
by the AFL for not ridding itself of gangster elements, has 
been negotiating for an agreement to cover the 12 months 
which ended on September 30th. During this period the 
union was debarred from representing labour at the bar- 
gaining table, but with the failure of the AFL union, by a 
few hundred votes, to win the election held in August, 
the ILA has once more been certified as the sole bargaining 
agent for the dockers. 


The settlement, which gains for New York’s dockers 
the increases won during the past year in other ports, pro- 
vides for a retrospective wage increase of ten cents an 
hour. In return, the union has promised that there will 
be no strikes for thirty days while the new contract is 
negotiated. What caused the strike was the attempt of 
the employers to insist that the new and the old contract 
be settled at the same time. 


Also unacceptable to the unions was the attempt of the 
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shipping companies to insert into the agreement some 
rules of conduct for the waterfront. Insistence on the 
exclusive use of the hiring centres set up under the water- 
front compact of last December would help to end the 
unsavoury labour-hiring practices that have already been 
outlawed in theory. The New York-New Jersey Water- 
front Commission, which last month claimed substantial 
progress toward cleaning up the waterfront, has also inter- 
vened to arrest what it considers a return to gangster 
domination and the disguised revival of the “ shape-up.” 
This is the system of hiring under which an agent picks 
dockers for a particular job from a large group of applicants 
and which has been condemned as opening the way to 
favouritism and extortion. 

The commission, which proposes to hold public hearings 
to frame new hiring regulations, claims that the ILA has 
put out word that no docker will get employment unless 
he is a member of the union. It is also alarmed by the 
union’s toughness towards those dockers who courageously 
left the ILA for the breakaway AFL union, which is now 
being dissolved. Most of the rank and file will be re- 
admitted to the ILA, if they are sufficiently repentant, but 
the leaders may well find themselves out of a job. 


No Brakes on Housing 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN WASHINGTON, DC, 


COMBINATION of governmental devices and 

economic factors has created in America a beautifully 
oiled system for channelling money into the purchase of 
homes, but there is some suspicion that the engineers may 
have neglected the brakes. The policy has had unqualified 
success in getting houses built, to the extent of more than 
1,000,000 a year in each of the past five years, and has 
enabled more than half the families in the country to own 
their homes. What is more, it has done this with extra- 
ordinarily little government money, federal, state or local. 
But the system has undoubtedly contributed to the postwar 
inflation and now, in the eyes of many conservatives, has got 
the country dangerously close to a state of being “ over- 
built ’—a condition that could be troublesome for the entire 
economy. 

The financing of housing in the United States depends 
primarily, not on government programmes, but on the pro- 
pensity of Americans to save money. Though there have 
been exceptions in the past, mortgage finance in the United 
States now comes from savings—not from “ created ’’ bank 
credit. These savings are directed into mortgage loans 
through four major channels and several minor ones, with 
the result that $20 billion in new mortgages are being 
written every year and the total mortgage debt, less repay- 
ments of past mortgages, has been rising by $7 billion a year. 
By the end of 1953, the total outstanding mortgage debt on 
homes had reached $66 billion, a figure whose size is best 
appreciated by comparison with the steady level of only 
$15 to $18 billion throughout the depression and war years. 

Last year Americans added the peacetime record total of 
$12.3 billion to their savings in the types of institutions that 
invest in mortgages: building and loan associations, savings 
banks, savings accounts in commercial banks, and life 
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insurance companies. These four types of institution 
accounted for $13.9 billion in new mortgages last year and 
the balance of the $20 billion total came from a wide variety 
of sources, ranging from private pension funds to fraternal 
organisations and individuals. The significant fact about 
these figures is of course their size. In no year during the 
nineteen twenties did the flow of savings into these four 
basic types of mortgage-lending institution exceed $3.5 
billion ; the thirties showed almost no net increase in savings 
at all ; and even in the postwar, pre-Korea period the savings 
flow was in the range of $6 to $8 billion a year. 


The government’s direct role in the mortgage success story 
is probably less at the moment than most Americans believe, 
though policy continues to be influenced—possibly un- 
soundly—by the insatiable political demand for more and 
more housing. At present, the government, under a variety 
of programmes, stands ready to insure a large part of indivi- 
dual mortgage loans, the percentage varying downward as 
the value of the home increases. On occasion it makes direct 
cash outlays on mortgages to meet what are regarded as 
special situations, but the insurance operation lies at the 
heart of the government’s intervention into the mortgag 
field, and it is on this that it must be judged. 


In general, the government sets the upper limit for the 
mortgage loan, with the balance of the sales price of the 
home to be provided by the home buyer in the form of a 
down payment. Liberalised once again this year in the new 
Republican housing law, this ranges from a peak of 100 
per cent of the value on cheap homes for ex-servicemen 
down to about 80 per cent on houses in the $25,000 range, 
with a peak mortgage amount of $20,000. Mortgages of up 
to 30 years are now covered and, since the interest cost to 
the borrower is § per cent, monthly payments are remarkably 
low, enabling the skilled factory worker, for example, to 
buy a home costing as much as $10,000 to $12,000. 
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The important feature of this operation is its effect in 
setting a liberal pattern for mortgage terms throughou' the 
economy, rather than the actual lubrication it provides 0 
speeding the flow of money. _Less than half of the new 
mortgages are underwritten by the government, and the 
experience of last year showed that the system can, 00 
occasion, get along without the government programme. 
When interest rates were rising last Spring, the government 
was slow to raise the permissible rate on the mortgage !020S 
it insures and few lenders would make this type of !oat. 
For a time government-insured financing nearly dried up, 
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Edinburgh, rich in architecture and in 
the natural beauty of its setting, has £ : 
been called the modern Athens. It has , & as 
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a distinguished Scotch Liqueur which has §& 
4 ade many friends far beyond its borders [\ te oe <fhe Quality 
RONALD MORRISON &CO.LTD. EDINBURGH Cigarette 
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Preserving our 
National Heritage 


The rapid expansion of industry has 
left very few British streams 


and rivers unspoiled by obnoxious x sit a PA 
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waste products, 


In many cases however, the polluting effect 
of industrial waste on these natural waters can be reduced or even eliminated by pre-treatment with Spence Aluminoferric, 


Details may be obtained on request, 


Aluminoferric 





PETER SPENCE & SONS LIMITED - WIDNES - LANCASHIRE 
Also at LONDON and BRISTOL 
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“Off to Canada, 
Sir James, I hear.” 





“Yes, my dear. Tomorrow night by 


TCA Super Constellation, the 


way I always go now.” 


TCA Super Constellations have 
brought quite a new note of comfort 
and convenience to air travel between 
’ Britain and Canada. These giant 
airliners are unusually luxurious, 
wonderfully restful, and you can travel 
either First Class or Tourist on the 
same aircraft. They provide the most 
frequent service from London and 
Glasgow overnight to Montreal and 
Toronto. 

Awaiting you are TCA connections 
that same day across all Canada, and 
to the major U.S. cities. Be careful to 
tell your Travel Agent that you wish 
to go by TCA, the only air line provid- 
ing Super Constellation travel between 
Britain and Canada. It really will 
make a world of difference to your trip. 


BEST TO CANADA 








FIRST CLASS 


Fully-reclining Siesta Seats, 
Club Lounge for your ex- 
clusive use, superb cuisine, 
fine wines, attentive staff. 
RETURN’ FARES* 

London to Montreal £220.18.0. 
Glasgow to Montreal £208.13.0. 


TOURIST 

Spacious cabins, specially- 
designed seats, wide 
windows, complimentary 
meals, magnificent service 
and splendid comfort. 


RETURN FARES* 
London to Mentreal £149.10. 
Glasgow to Montreal £138.3.0. 


* Approved IATA off-season 
Jares effective Noy. 1. 


Ask your Travel Agent 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


ONE OF THE WORLD’S GREAT AiR LINES 


Serving Europe, Canada, U.S.A., Bermuda, Nassau, the Caribbean and Mexico 
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HENRY 
GARDNER 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 
(CAPITAL & RESERVES £2,000,000) 


Henry Gardner & Co. Ltd. provide manufacturers 
and producers of raw commodities with an 
economical method of marketing their products 
throughout the world. This assistance in problems 
of shipping, insurance, finance and the sale and 
distribution of British goods overseas has been 
valued by many leading manufacturers. For further 
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THE ECO! 
but lending on mortgage continued to hum along almost 


ynaffect 1, and the year as a whole set an all-time record 
for new mortgages financed. The reason was simply that 
lenders. with their savings burning holes in their pockets, 


shifted over to nom-government “ conventional ” mortgages, 


and found that borrowers were undeterred when they were 
charged an economic rate of interest. . 

Easy-.o-buy housing is now accepted by Americans (and 
certainly by their representatives in Congress) as a God- 
given right. The system is a blessing, if judiciously used, 
both in the sense that it helps deserving people, with suffi- 
ciently secure incomes, to buy homes, and that it maintains 
the construction industry as a defensive bulwark against 
recession. But any such bulwark can become overnight a 
springboard for an inflation. Significantly, Congress this 


year sank without a trace the President’s request for 


authority to tighten government mortgage insurance terms 
in the event of renewed inflation—authority which his 
economic advisers considered the most important feature of 
the complicated new Bill. Obviously, it will be difficult to 
put a damper on home construction if at some future time 


that should seem advisable, as it would have been, for 
example, immediately after the start of the Korean war. 


Perhaps more important even than the inflationary 
potential in the present system is the fact that it is con- 
tributing to the building of too many houses, unless more 
progress is made in tearing down substandard dwellings 
now inhabited. These are put at from eight to fifteen 
million, depending on who. is making the estimate. At the 
moment—and probably for the next few years—the nation 
appears to be building more homes than there are new or 
displaced families to occupy them, even allowing for the 
“ spreading out” of large family-units that used to occupy a 
single dwelling. Family formation in the next few years is 
bound to be reduced because of the low birthrate during the 
depression. By the nineteen sixties it will again be enough 
to support construction of 1,000,000 new homes a year, but 
in the meantime there could occur a sudden collapse in 
property values. - If this were to happen, there would be so 
many “old” houses on offer at such cheap prices that 
nobody would build a new house—and the construction 
industry would be out-of a job. 


Fighting Form for the Army 


a 


ps the claims of his critics that he continues 
(0 think in’ terms-of the last war, General Ridgway 
has again championed the role of the foot soldier in a 
possibic atomic conflict. His view has proved persuasive 
in the Jepartment of Defence, where plans are under way 
: rcorganise the Army in order to achieve a more effective 
wine foo Three divisions, and maybe a fourth, are 
si added to the existing 19 divisions and, in addition, 
‘piacements will be found for the two National Guard 
units being released from federal service. 
in = : «pansion is, however, more apparent on paper than 
va — of fighting men, since the army’s manpower 
ae Fone mee ue npeee wes, before 
a? a The increase in divisional strength is being 
‘d, in part, by: economising on mianpower- in the 
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non-combative sectors of the army—a policy energetically 
pursued by the Secretary of Defence who claims that by 
next June the proportion of men in operating forces will 
have been raised from 50 to 60 per cent in twelve months. 
Another important factor is the decision to withdraw four 
of the remaining six divisions in Korea, a move which will 
greatly reduce the pressure on both operating and “ sup- 
port” troops. 

But the main contribution to the new divisions will come 
from the conversion of some four—and possibly a fifth at a 
later date—of the present training divisions into combat 
divisions. This switch over will be made possible by 
the introduction of a new system of rotating Army forces 
to and from overseas theatres, which will indirectly cut 
down the need for training divisions. The present practice 
of keeping a division stationary and of sending out series 
of replacements either singly or in small groups is to be 
replaced by the rotation of divisions as a whole ; and when 
a division returns from a period of overseas service it will 
take over the training of recruits. Apart from savings in 
transport costs and in manpower, the new policy aims, by 
keeping the members of a division permanently together, 
to build up the sort of esprit de corps found in the British 
regimental system. 


The realignment of the Army, which is scheduled to take 
two years, follows closely on the decision of the Adminis- 
tration to rebuild drastically the nation’s reserve army 
strength—a policy which is expected to be a central feature 
of the new conscription Bill to be put before: Congress next ' 
session. Together these two factors mark an important 
shift on the part of the Administration policy, with a 
renewed emphasis on the rolé of the Army in American 
defence. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Corporal Batchelor, the third American soldier convicted 
of collaborating with the enemy while a prisoner of war in 
Korea, has been sentenced to life imprisonment, the 
heaviest punishment so far imposed. He was one of the - 
two servicemen who first decided to remain with his Com- 
munist captors and then changed their minds. The chief 
count against him was the lack of evidence that he was 
subjected to coercion to force him to inform on his fellow 
prisoners. Approximately 250 similar cases are still being 
considered. The Air Force is now running a camp in 
Korea to teach pilots how to resist “ brain-washing ” and 
survive the rigours of Communist jails if they are captured. 


* 


The decision of Massachusetts, and three other New 
England states to extend daylight saving time another 
month, while the rest of the nation returns to standard 
time, will cause considerable confusion in air and train 
schedules. During this month, it will be possible to fly 
from Boston to New York in no elapsed time by the clock, 
but it will take two hours, instead of one, to fly from New 
York to Boston. Such oddities are the result of pressure 
from the recreation industry, which is one of New England’s 
chief sources of income and which hopes that the extra hour 
of daylight will tempt more holidaymakers into the area. 
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The World Overseas 
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Britain Was an Island 


HE agreements reached at the London conference 
anchor the United Kingdom to the European conti- 

nent. Britain’s military and even political front-lines are no 
longer at the cliffs of Dover but east of the Rhine. It is 
difficult, at first, to assess the magnitude of Mr Eden’s 
commitments, or to survey their consequences for the 
history of British diplomacy. But from the moment in 
which a stunned silence of gratitude and surprise greeted 
Mr Eden’s declaration at Lancaster House, it has been 
clear to everyone that England had taken a momentous step. 
Questions are bound to arise about the exact meaning of 
Britain’s guarantees to the six European nations with whom 
its own fate is now so closely linked. But one of the first 
lines of thought that comes to mind is whether or not the 
“Eden doctrine,” as it may be called in future history 
books, is something new in British foreign relations. 

Historians will point out that from the time of the 
Norman conquest, Britain has been continually involved on 
the Continent, either in a territorial or a military role. The 
history of Britain’s relations with Europe is the history of 
an ever-shrinking realm over the seas, from the time of 
vast holdings in medieval France to the fall of Calais in the 
reign of Queen Mary. It is, in fact, a decisive and unique 
characteristic of Britain’s history that its fiercest battles 
were fought abroad, save during the civil war. More than the 
royal coat of arms reminded Englishmen for centuries that 
theirs was a continental power for whom Bordeaux or Calais 
were often far more accessible than Edinburgh. And 
although Britain was, ultimately, driven from its French 
possessions, the accession of the House of Hanover gave it 
once again a territorial enclave in Europe. In fact, certain 
historians argue that Britain’s role towards Europe has 
been strictly insular only in the period between the end of 
the Napoleonic wars and the intervention in the Crimea. 

These arguments are important because they remind one 
that the sense of being an island removed from Europe, and 
of being a nation which belongs in a Commonwealth rather 
than in a European sphere, is of relatively recent origin. 
The United Kingdom does not have in its traditions that 
century-long strain of isolationism which is such a major 
factor in America. It is true that the events of 
1940 and the period in which England stood alone have 
re-emphasised the reliance on “ the silver sea, which serves 
it in the office of a wall,” but from the time of Henry V to 
that of Wellington, this sea was a bridge to a natural sphere 
of action. 

Moreover, in order to see the London agreements in their 
proper focus, it can be argued that Mr Eden’s action is the 


culmination of a chapter in British history which be; 
the end of the nineteenth century. In November, 189 
Marquess of Dufferin and Ava wrote to Lord Roseb: 
I have often watched the cliffs of France gleaming in 
the evening sun, during a succession of calm days when 
the smallest open boat could have safely rowed acri 
channel.... I have felt how foolish it would if, 
reposing on our historical laurels, we should leave out of 
account the change which has been recently introduced 
into all of the elements of warfare both by sea and land. 


In the following years, Whitehall came to realise that the 
Channel was shrinking steadily. It remembered that if 
Napoleon had accepted Fulton’s offer of a steam boat to 
carry his troops from Boulogne, there might never have 
been time for Talavera and Waterloo. The question was 
whether Britain should strengthen its traditional ties with 
Germany or embark on the revolutionary venture of a 
rapprochement with France. By small and complex steps, 
by a half unconscious instinct about Germany’s ambitions, 
there came about the crucial change in British diplomacy 
which led to the Entente Cordiale. 


Mr Bevin’s Contribution 


Ostensibly, this Convention of April, 1904, dealt with 
points of Anglo-French friction in Newfoundland, West 
and Central Africa and Egypt. Actually, it was the first step 
towards Britain’s military and spiritual association with 
the fate of France. Britain’s brief hesitation whether it 
should enter the war in 1914 showed that old habits 
of thought and feeling remained strong. The Sccond 
World War contributed in three major ways to an 
even closer association between the United Kingdom 
and Europe. First, it showed once more that the presence 
of a hostile power across the Channel could threaten the 
very survival of England. Secondly, it made clear that in 
certain areas of the Commonwealth—such as the approaches 
to Australia—England could no longer assume the sole 
military responsibility. And above all, America’s inter- 
vention showed that Britain would not be the only non- 
European nation closely involved in Continental affairs. 

Nevertheless, it took the policies of Soviet Russia to 
make the wharves of Dover touch the quays of Calais. After 
the failure of the Moscow conference, one could no longer 
avoid the conviction that the free nations of Europe would 
have to form close defensive ties. Seen in a more immediate 
context, Mr Eden at Lancaster House completed a pict 
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of work started by Mr Bevin in 1947. In March, 1947, 
Britain and France signed the Dunkirk Treaty. It called 
for the closest military and economic collaboration in the 
event of a new attack from Germany and it implied that 
the military staffs of France and the United Kingdom 
would increasingly work as part of a team. A year later 
the Brussels Treaty was signed and the United Kingdom 
| in a defensive alliance with the Benelux countries, 
and with France. This 50-year pact was still regarded by 


many as directed solely against Germany, but already it 
contained hints of a greater design. At the same time, the 
Marshall Plan was launched and America pitched its tents 


n this side of the Atlantic. The year 1947-48 will 

probably be reckoned as the turning-point in the history 
of the United Kingdom’s relations with Europe. As Mr 
Bevin told the House of Commons on January 22, 1948, 
“Britain cannot stand outside Europe.” 

Between that time and last week, Britain has been trying 
to evade some of the more drastic consequences of Mr 
Bevin’s statement. The failure of EDC is as much the 
failure of Britain’s willingness to take matters to their 
logical conclusion as it is the failure of France. Had Britain 
—two years ago—gone even part of the.way it went at 
Lancaster House, there is a good possibility that EDC 
would have been accepted in Paris. When EDC collapsed, 
England faced a twofold peril: the threat of American 
isolationism, and the danger that once again the first onrush 
of war would carry an enemy to the Channel ports. Mr 
Eden hastened to repair the damage, and he can now com- 
plete Mr Bevin’s statement by saying that because Britain 
cannot stand outside Europe it must stand inside Europe. 
We do not, as yet, have a tunnel under the Channel, but 
the London conference appears to have built a strong 
bridge over it. 


Some Unsolved Problems 


Put in their simplest form, the agreements arrived at 
last week mean that Britain will maintain up to a quarter 
of a million uniformed men in Europe. The United 
Kingdom reserves the right of withdrawing its forces in the 


event of an emergency overseas. But to all practical intents 
Britain is transferring a major part of its military strength 
on to foreign soil. Moreover, it will be concerned inti- 


mately with Continental affairs—economic, military and 
diplomatic—as they arise in the Consultative Council of 
the new Brussels pact. The nations of western Europe, 
on the other hand, will have an important, if indirect, say 
in the strategic planning and budgeting of the War Office. 

These are formidable responsibilities, and their conse- 
quences in such terms as conscription and the annual 
military estimates have yet to be calculated. They are 
responsibilities, moreover, which cannot but influence, in 
some degree, the relations between London and the 
Commonwealth. But necessity is the mother of courage 
as well as of invention, and it is clear that Mr Eden 
deliberately left major problems unresolved in order to 
save European unity from disintegration, He also arrested, 
in a dramatic and far-reaching manner, the growing rift 
between Eutope and public opinion in the United States. 
It is characteristic of British politics that a Foreign Secre- 
tary who embodies so many aspects of Toryism, should 
have brought to completion a task begun by another Foreign 


Secretary who symbolised so much in the Labour 
movement, 
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| The Cult of the French Beet 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN PARIS 


OR a number of years the French economy has been 
gravely burdened by superfluity of beetroot. Bizarre 
though it may seem, this problem is one of the main causes 
of the French economic log-jam ; and it is being tackled 
with the gravest urgency by M. Mendés-France and bis 
government. France annually grows about 800,000 acres 
of beet, the greater part of which is converted into 
alcohol by French distilleries. The French State Monopoly 
(La Régie des Alcools) buys up the entire production of 
alcohol each year under a guaranteed market system. Up 
to this point the procedure works well ; both growers and 
distillers have disposed of their product at a reasonable 
price and are satisfied. The snag is that nobody can think 
what on earth to do with the alcohol which the State 
accumulates. There is far more in the vats of the Régie 
than can possibly be drunk, made into sugar, petrol or 
explosives, or otherwise disposed of ; present stocks are 
in the region of 43 million hectolitres. 

The system of state guarantee was initiated after the 
first world war in order to abolish the miseries suffered 
by growers in many parts of France because of the 
uncertainty of the market. From that time the entire 
alcohol production from beet and the other crops has been 
bought annually by the Régie, thus giving the grower com- 
plete security. The fairly high guaranteed price made the 
cultivation of beet very profitable between the wars, and 
both this and the establishment of distilleries were encour- 
aged by the State. The system worked well enough while 
beet yields were comparatively low, but as yields increased 
in the thirties gigantic rivers of alcohol flowed into the 
vaults of the Régie. Production in some years exceeded 
consumption by as much as 100 per cent. Ineffective legis- 
lative attempts to rectify this situation were made both 
before and after the second world war, but the unlimited 
State guarantee has in fact continued up to the present day. 


Taxpayer’s Burden 


Even when the Régie can dispose of some of its alcohol 
it does so at a palpable loss. The present guaranteed price 
to the producer is 100 frs. per litre, but the sale price 
obtained by the Régie is usually far less than this, 
sometimes as low as 34 frs. The Korean war brought 
a windfall, because the American government bought § 
million hectolitres of alcohol from French stocks for turn- 
ing into high explosives. Yet even on this deal the Régie 
lost about 25,000 million frs. (£25 million). In recent 
years the average annual loss to the French economy for 
which the taxpayer is liable has been of the order of 20,000 
million francs, or £20 million. 

The first determined attempt to end this absurd system 
was made in August, 1953, by the Laniel government, 
when it issued a decree which aimed at establishing a 
balance between production and consumption by 1958. 
But any grasping of this nettle roused immediate resent- 
ment from growers and distillers, who had for too long 
basked in the stuffy atmosphere of complete commercial 
security. In France, moreover, the beetroot enjoys some- 
thing of a mystique. It is more than merely cultivated ; 
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it is almost a cult. The wondrous fertility it bequeathes 
to the national soil is legendary among those who 
understand these things. The betteraviers are a 
power in the land. Their cause has been powerfully 
championed by the big agricultural unions. This opposi- 
tion by entrenched interests, together with the fact that 
there have been 16 ministers of agriculture since 1946 
(“ one for each sowing, one for each harvest” as a French 
newspaper commented), has not tended to help matters. 
The decree of August, 1953, was a start, but the Laniel 
administration was not able to drive it very far home. 

The present government is striving with energy to begin 
its economic programme with a solution of this problem, 
which has been dubbed by M. Mendés-France as “an 
economic nonsense.” In the long run it will probably be 
necessary to persuade the farmers to grow less beet or to 
accept a much lower price for it. But the 
short-term solution is to turn the beet into something 
other than alcohol. This solution is now being pursued 
by the government. A vast campaign has been Set in 
motion to change over to sugar production, and, to a lesser 
extent, to the manufacture of various petrol products, 
such as alcohol and benzole. Two-thirds of the entire 
1954 beet crop is to go to the sugar refineries, which 
will this year have to deal with an extra 1} million tons 
of beet. Thirty distilleries have already been closed down, 
though the distillers are to be indemnified. 

The next problem of course is to sell the sugar ; France 
is at present a slight importer of sugar, but the increased 
production now envisaged will more than do away with 
these imports. The price of sugar to the consumer has 
already been lowered and a plan is now on foot to dis- 
tribute sugared milk to school children all over France. 
It is also hoped that certain parts of the French Union 
will absorb a proportion of the surplus; it has recently 
been discovered that the inhabitants of Black Africa, whose 
consumption of alcohol has been increasing at a vertiginous 
rate, hardly eat any sugar at all. 

Thus the authorities appear to be more sanguine of 
finding suitable outlets for sugar than they have been for 
alcohol. But, as M. Mendés-France has emphasised, this 
is not enough ; the problem of the surplus beetroot still 
remains. Meanwhile the Frenchman in the street, unless 
directly concerned with the problem, is indifferent. If he 
is aware of the situation at all, he is inclined to blame it 
all on the British, who, by blockading the Continent 150 
years ago, compelled Napoleon to start the cultivation of 
beet in France. Small events have big causes. 


Ethiopian Outlook 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


EXT week Haile Selassie, King of Kings of Ethiopia, 

is to visit this country. The outside world knows 

little of the country over which he rules or of the immense 
problems that he has been tackling with considerable success 
since his restoration thirteen years ago. The topographical, 
racial and cultural variety found in Ethiopia is extreme, 
its internal communications rudimentary, its people largely 
primitive and organised socially in feudal, sometimes 
separatist, groups. The difficulty of producing the sem- 
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blance of a modern administration seemed, as recently .; 
the midwar years, too great to be surmounted. 

But the changes made in the last ten, or €ven five, , 
everywhere save in the most remote areas, reflect gr.) 
credit on a ruler who is the sole source of ‘power 2) 
initiative, and is helped by men who are too o| 
quite inexperienced. Since the occupying Italians 
mated what official class there was, the Emperor has ») 
make do with what material he can get hold of ; this v. 
from rough veterans of the ancien régime to very young 
western-educated hopefuls. Both types are almost inya::. 
ably courteous but less accessible, less businesslike and 
much more conservative than their Sovereign ; they of'<n 
call for a great deal of patience from European and Americin 
businessmen or advisers. 

Nevertheless, both a central and a provincial admin; 
tration exist and operate, and, save in the darkest corners 
there is a greater 
penetration of gov- 
ernment activity and 
a more modern 
spirit than ever be- 
fore. The slave 
trade is greatly 
reduced though not 
eradicated, the abuse 
of feudal power 
minimised, _inter- 
community fighting 
infrequent, rural 
security normally 
maintained, and, 
except in the wildest 
areas, justice is 
obtainable. Land- 
tenure is under revision, and taxation with improved 
methods is moderate and controlled. Communications 
have been improved and a beginning made with social 
services in the towns and the more accessible inlying 
countryside. Hospital and medical services, mainly 
foreign, have appeared in force, town-planning, at least 
in the capital, has made a start, and a great educational 
effort, especially secondary, commercial and technical, is 
visible in Addis Ababa and the larger towns ; including 
the schools of the pervasive and over-powerful Coptic 
Church, some 125,000 children, of both sexes, are at their 
lessons. Unfortunately, however, too many of the young 
“ educated” people have inhibitions about the indignity 
of physical work and soiled hands. 

A multiplicity of foreigners are contributing to Ethiop:. s 
modernisation and economic development. The British 
have representatives on the Bench, in the customs, ‘!c 
police, industry and the schools. The Americans have 
helped with Point IV grants (some $2 million) (or 
agricultural modernisation and education ; they direct (!: 
State Bank, provide a military mission, and are prospecti"s 
(so far in vain) for oil in the Ogaden. The Internatio 
Bank has lent a total of $8.5 million for road work, te 
communications and the financing of the State Bank. 1 
Russians maintain an Information Bureau and a !arsc 
hospital ; both are active, but it is believed not ve'y 
successful, propaganda centres. The French conduct 4 
Pasteur Institute and play an active part in education 1. 
archeology. German anthropologists, Swedish aviati 9 
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instructors, Belgian military officers, Jugoslav contracto's, 
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Dutch sugar refiners, Canadian seed experts and educa- 
tional priests—all play a part ; none are resented and none 
dangerously predominate. The 20,000 Italians who 
remained in Eritrea after it was absorbed on a federal 
basis in Ethiop:a in 1952, were recently described by the 
Ethiopian Commissioner in that province as “an impor- 
tant element in the country” ; they, and their compatriots 
in Ethiopia proper, supply artisans, miners, officials, shop- 
keepers and a host of specialised workers. 

The buoyant finances of the kingdom, its growing 
and balanced budget and its comfortable monetary 
reserves—all in striking contrast to the stringency of a 
few years ago—come almost entirely from the greatly 
increased price of the country’s leading export, coffee, which 
represents 60 per cent of the country’s total exports ; indeed 
Ethiopia is dangerously dependent on this one crop, 
although other exports—hides, skins, grain, oil seeds, wax 
and pulses—have increased slowly in late years. Since 
imports, which are nearly all of consumer goods, have 


revenues 


not kept pace with exports, the trade balance is favourable 
and there has been a great increase in private hoards, 
notably in the coffee-growing areas. Government expendi- 


ture is relatively low, since wide regions have not yet 
reached the stage of expecting any public services ; and 


cautious Ethiopian financiers, who are slow to evolve corre- 
lated and forward-looking development plans and prefer 
comfortable bank balances, look rather to foreign loans 


than to nest-eggs in their own Treasury to finance the many 
public projects which have been mooted. 

Foreign capital and enterprise must obviously play the 
major part in financing such projects as well as in the limited 
development of which local industry may be capable. As 
elsewhere in awakening countries, industry appears as more 
“ progressive” than agriculture ; but with a measure of 
modernisation, which in favoured areas has already begun, 
the la:ter will have a far greater part to play in the national 
prosperity. Foreigners, encouraged by fiscal privileges and 
certain of a reasonably high standard of commercial morality 
and social stability, are already busy with various industrial 


enterprises, including textiles, saw-mills, mining, and the 
food-processing industries. But high costs, limited raw 
materials, difficult transportation, and the occasional 


vagaries of officialdom, do not encourage expansion. More- 
over, local purchasing power will for a long time remain 
Very restricted, even after a greater proportion of the 


r 


population has changed over from a barter to a money 
ce lomy,. 


Headaches for Spanish Industry 


BY A CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN SPAIN 


E VERY year in the late summer Spaniards, especially in 
the big towns, are reminded why the industrialisation 
of their country is so slow. Throughout August this year 
there were power-cuts (8 a.m. to 8 p.m.) two days a week 
in Valencia, and at the end of the month they were intro- 
duced in Barcelona, too ; in Madrid they were temporarily 
averted by a new link-up with the hydro-electric installations 
on the upper Duero. New barrages are being built wherever 
there is a suitable site and the prospect of enough water 
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to fill them ; but even after a wet spring and a summer with 
more than normal rainfall, the water in the reservoirs early 
in September was only 27 per cent of capacity, and power 
Production no more than 22 per cent. Yet over a period, 
hydro-electricity accounts for up to three-quarters of Spain’s 
supply of power. Relieving the shortage by thermal 
generation is not easy, since native coal supplies are wholly 
inadequate and coal imports are an expensive luxury for a 
country with a persistent trade deficit. But it is going to 
be necessary if industry is to expand; it is far too risky to 
depend on the weather. 


The problem of Spanish industrial development can be 
summed up in four shortages—power, materials, capital and 
markets, which make a formidable list. Minerals are fairly 
plentiful ; Spain exports iron ore, pyrites, mercury and 
wolfram. But cotton, wool and many other necessary 
materials have to be imported in exchange mainly for fruit 
and other specialised agricultural products. This year a 
disastrous frost at the beginning of February reduced ex- 
ports of oranges to two-thirds of the average for recent years, 
and a third of the fruit that was exported was in such poor 
condition that the prices obtained were low. American aid 
has helped to relieve some of the worst shortages of imported 
materials, but even with its help the year has been a lean 
one ; fortunately the wheat harvest has been good, and im- 
ports of grain will probably be unnecessary for some time. 


Hints about Foreign Capital 


There are signs of a new attitude towards the supply of 
foreign capital, without which there will be no rapid pro- 
gress. Under Spanish law, not more than 25 per cent of the 
capital of any enterprise may be held abroad. But there have 
been a number of exceptions, tacitly or explicity admitted. 
Last year the Radio Corporation of America began work on a 
new factory near Madrid with considerably more than 25 per 
cent of the capital of the Spanish enterprise held by the 
American parent company (the exact proportion never leaked 
out). Recently, the Aluminium Company of Canada has 
been allowed a 374 per cent participation in the big new 
works at “Alicante which are being erected by Aluminio 
Iberia ; and the reconstituted Rio Tinto company, set up 
under the “hispanisation” agreement of last August, is 
one-third foreign. As a result of the Rio Tinto agreement, 
the hint has been broadly dropped that in future per- 
mission may be given, in approved cases, for up to 49 per 
cent foreign participation, but in no case will the control 
be allowed to pass out of Spanish hands. When the 
Minister of Commerce, Sefior Arburtia, went to Washing- 
ton last April, this was one of the subjects he discussed with 
the Americans. He himself was willing to concede the 
point, at least up to 49 per cent ; but while he was actually 
negotiating in Washington the Barcelona Vanguardia, 
which represents the Catalan textile interests, published an 
article headed “ No Financial Gibraltars ” which certainly 
did not make things any easier for him. 

That such a protest should have come from the textile 
men must have struck Sefor Arburtia as a piece of 
“ monster ingratitude,” The entire textile industry has been 
looking to the government for help out of the slump into 
which it declined three years ago, partly because of high 
costs and even more because of the low purchasing power 
of the Spanish peseta. A special textile congress held in 
June did little more than clarify the issues. Consumption 





of wool textiles in Madrid was stated to be down to 0.3 kg. 
per head in 1951 from 0.4 kg. in 1935 and 0.8 kg. in 1939, 
and it was also reported that Spanish cloth made from 
Australian wool has to be sold in the export market at 28 
per cent above the normal world price. The depressed 
home market is too small for long production runs, and 
the export market is closed except where the government 
can arrange special barter deals, as it has tried to do with 
several Middle Eastern countries. 

The blame for this state of affairs is put partly on the low 
productivity of labour, partly on high wage bills (it was 
said that, when all social security payments are included, 
the cost to the employers of employing their workers is 
more than double what they pay out directly as wages), 
and partly on the age of much of the machinery in use, on 
which some startling data was published in a report to the 
congress. Capital is needed for re-equipment, even if it 
has to come from abroad. Even more necessary is a revision 
of the peculiar system under which workers cannot be paid 
off except when new machinery makes possible a reduction 
of the labour force ; such “ technologically unemployed ” 
workers are entitled to 75 per cent of their normal wage, 
financed by a levy on the industry and this naturally acts 
as a powerful deterrent to re-equipment. 

Much the same troubles afflict other manufacturing 
industries ; for instance, Spanish-produced cars, sewing 
machines and plastic products are markedly dearer than 
goods of similar type and quality from elsewhere. There is 
little hope of getting costs down until production runs can 
be lengthened, which means larger markets. Exports would 
benefit from a unified exchange rate even if this meant a 
partial devaluation. At present the official rate is 30.66 
pesetas to the {1 sterling, and the free rate 109 ; both of 
these, as well as intermediate rates from 61.32 upwards 
are actually in use. The real remedy for constricted markets, 
however, is to raise the purchasing power of the Spaniards 
themselves, and American aid offers the opportunity. 


Malan v Malan 


OT for the first time a South African judge has 
demonstrated the integrity and independence of the 
country’s judiciary by his forthright judgment against the 
Crown. Ironically it was Mr Justice Malan of the Wit- 
watersrand Supreme Court who found against the Minister 
of Justice in an action that concerned a former regional 
magistrate, Mr D. H. Kirchner, and the South African 
police. 

An altercation between a taxi-driver and Mr Kirchner’s 
son outside a Johannesburg hotel late one night led to the 
intervention of the police. Sergeant J. J. Arlow, on hearing 
the taxi-driver’s complaint, plunged upstairs, found Mr 
Kirchner junior in his father’s private room, and pro- 
ceeded to arrest him, though without a warrant he had not 
the slightest right to do so. Mr Kirchner senior, a 
magistrate of some 32 years’ standing, was naturally 
incensed and proceeded to give the sergeant the benefit of 
his legal experience. Thereupon Sergeant Arlow promptly 
arrested the elderly Mr Kirchner and with force and 
violence bundled him downstairs, semi-clothed, and drove 
him in a waiting police van to the police station. Only 
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after protesting strongly was Mr Kirchner able to seo his 
legal representative and be set free. Later he sucd the 
Minister of Justice for wrongful arrest and false impri.on- 
ment. 

In awarding him {£2,000 damages Mr Justice \\.lan 
criticised in trenchant terms Sergeant Arlow’s “ caj\oy 
indifference” and “ aggressive self-assurance” and 
pathised with Mr Kirchner senier for the “ extrem: 
harsh and contumelious treatment ” which he had suflcred 
The Judge then turned to the general question of indiv ju, 
rights and. freedom. “The wrongful arrest and imprison 


ment of even the humblest person,” he said, “ was a mutter 
of the gravest concern, but in a case where a citizen of igh 
standing and repute was unlawfully arrested and imprisoned 


. .. it was an outrage which cannot be condoned and must 
be visited with condign punishment.” 

Sergeant Arlow is not, of course, a representative sainple 
of the South African police force, which has a reput:tion 
for strict but fair behaviour. All the same, Judge Malin’s 
stern censures will have a beneficial effect ; for in South 
Africa, where the job of policing a multi-racial socie‘y is 
difficult enough, it is most important to bring hom: to 
policemen that they are the servants, not the masters, 
law. 

The high standing of the judiciary in the Union has not 
so far been weakened by the constitutional de 
between the State and the courts. Not even the farcical 
High Court of Parliament has damaged the dignity of the 
law. Indeed, the Apellate Division’s famous judgment 


against the government on the Coloured voters issue is 
itself the best example of the independent tradition Ie 
Courts. There have been others since. Notwithstanding 


the temporary embarrassment of Judge Malan’s stric! ures 
nor the inconvenience of other adverse judgments, Dr 
Malan’s government should welcome the Court’s stind, 
since its integrity and independence provides an answer to 
those critics abroad who accuse South Africa of being a 
police state. 


Atomic Exercise 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


FYE main problems were studied during “ Battle Roy:!,” 
last week’s army-air exercise in the British zone of 
Germany, which was the largest affair of its kind yet held, 
and in which the interplay of conventional arms anc of 
atomic bombs and shells provided a new focus of interest. 
The first of these problems was, naturally, the tactical ¢1- 
ployment of atomic missiles ; and it is important to appre- 
ciate the strict limitations that were set in this respect. 
General Sir Richard Gale, who directed the exercise, w-cly 
decided to concentrate on the single problem of ato nic 
missiles and not to confuse the issue by introducing hydr: sen 
bombs—which are, in any case, strategic rather than tac’ cal 
weapons—and guided missiles. These will, however, repte- 
sent the next steps forward when the lessons of “ Buttle 
Royal” have been assimilated. 

The difficulty of umpiring atomic incidents mu 
stressed. The plan tried out on this occasion was as follows. 
If a missile dropped on a road, the chief umpire, by placing 
a ring of appropriate scale on the map, could assess \ hat 
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length of road was rendered impassable and put umpires 
at each extremity to stop all traffic. If a missile dropped on 
an area occupied by troops, a team of umpires went to the 


point of impact, whence they radiated outwards to the 
circumference of the circle of complete destruction putting 
all within it out @f action. Meanwhile another team of 
umpires, starting from the perimeter of partial destruction, 
walked inwards till they met their colleagues on the-circum- 
ference of the immer circle, assessing the casualties in the 
outer zone as they went. But nothing could better illustrate 
the immense difficulty of the problem facing the umpires 
than the fact that they require four hours notice of the 
employment of atomic missiles if they are to do their job 
pro] Moreover, of course, the effect on morale is any- 
bod guess. 

The second problem for study was how to reduce the 
number of vehicles in the field. In spite of the fact that 
some units were operating on a drastically reduced scale of 
transport, there were in the exercise 137,000 men and 50,000 
vehicles, a ratio of less than 3 men per vehicle. There is, 
therefore, still plenty of scope for reduction, and it is to be 
hoped that the exercise has brought out how this can be 


achi ed. 


e third problem was how to increase mobility. As an 
experiment, the 2nd British Division was organised with two 
brigades of four battalions instead of three brigades of three 
battalions. It seems doubtful whether this is the right 
answer. The fourth problem was the operation of an 
integrated army staff in command of corps of different 
nationalities, British and Dutch (though it may be recalled 
that of the two divisions in the Dutch corps one was British), 
and co-operating with an integrated RAF Tactical Group. 
rhis had never been attempted before ; hitherto co-operation 
with the RAF had been at corps level. This new plan proved 
a grcat improvement. For example, a corps commander is 
too near to the front to consider strategic air targets in the 
rear ; but an army commander can do so. 


Minimum of Make-Believe 


Lastly it was hoped to learn useful lessons in connection 
with the dispersion and grouping of armoured divisions. A 
considerable period of digestion will be necessary before 
these lessons emerge clearly. 

\s to the air side of the exercise, the advent of the atom 


bomb has immensely simplified the delivery of devasting 
blows. One aircraft with one bomb can now do as much 
darn 


age as formerly required a raid by several hundred, 
aking much time and trouble to organise. But from the 
air point of view the exercise was unavoidably somewhat 
unreal. It was not possible to redeploy all the air forces 
engaged into appropriate exercise locations ; they fought 
from their permanent stations. Then there was no air 
battle, only co-operation with ground troops, while from the 
air point of view the manceuvre area was so small that air- 
craft could traverse it in three or four minutes. But air 
commanders and staffs and all ground organisations were 
fully exercised. Two emergency airfields were built, a 
mobile hospital put through its paces, bomb disposal squads 
practised and spare airfields were stocked up with supplies. 

Administratively the exercise was completely real. Food, 
ammunition, engineer stores, ordnance stores, petrol, oil and 
lubricants, all were passed up to the troops as required. The 
only make-believe took the form of sand instead of shells in 


t 
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the ammunition boxes. The effect of atomic missiles on 
dispositions was clearly illustrated by the layout of the 1st 
Corps maintenance area, which was responsible for supplying 
the three British divisions. It covered an area 12 miles by 10, 
which in pre-atomic days would have sufficed for a main- 
tenance area to supply three armies. 


The need for careful attention to minute details of 
camouflage was well illustrated by the detection of the 
Belgian maintenance area. An air photograph expert spotted 
a faint line across a road on a photograph. He thought it 
might be a barrier closing the road to traffic, as in fact it was. 
With this faint clue to help, he re-examined all previous 
photographs of that district, and the maintenance area was 
thus revealed simply because a single pole had not been 
painted to match the colour of the road it crossed. 


Fighting Fit Troops 


It is far too early to draw any final conclusions on the 
problems of the exercise, but some general points can safely 
be made. For instance the standard of training of all con- 
tingents of the Northern Army Group rises steadily year by 
year, and is now at a level which would have been thought 
inconceivable a few years ago. The troops are keen, fit and 
robust, and the army group is unquestionably a fighting 
machine of the very highest order. 


Atomic missiles dropped on the Headquarters of the 1st 
British Corps and 7th Armoured Division demonstrated that 
sound dispersion and protection can much reduce- losses, 
while the complete disruption of communications caused 
only very temporary dislocation. When 1st Corps com- 
munications ceased to function, army headquarters quickly 
established touch with divisions through corps rear head- 
quarters, which were of course far removed from the scene 
of devastation. 


The selection of targets for, and the timing of the dis- 
charge of, atomic missiles needs most careful preparation. 
Only about half of those used in the exercise fell on worth- 
while targets. The atomic’ shell is best directed against 
forward troops to stop their advance ; the atomic bomb is 
best dropped in the rear to prevent reinforcement and 
replenishment. These missiles should widen the gap sepa- 
rating military commanders of genius from those of average 
ability. The genius, while keeping his armour suitably dis- 
persed in positions of readiness, can use his atomic missiles 
to create a worthwhile objective on which his armour can 
concentrate for a crippling blow, at the same time protecting 
it by the use of further atomic missiles for interdiction 
purposes against possible enemy counterstrokes. 


Bolivia Tackles the Land 
Problem 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN BOLIVIA 


ORE than a year has passed since the Bolivian 
government decreed its agrarian reform. The reform 
has been slow in getting under way, but the groundwork 
has now been laid, and the distribution of land should soon 
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be going much faster. The 1953 decree granted to the 
Indian peasants outright the small plots on which landlords 
had traditionally allowed the peasants to grow their own 
food, and in return for which the peasants had had to work 
for the landlords without pay for three to seven days a week. 
It was to put an end to this semi-feudal system that the 
government of President Paz Estenssoro launched its 
programme. The Agrarian Reform Decree proclaimed an 
end to all compulsory unpaid labour service. It also set 
forth a procedure for the distribution of the country’s great 
estates. 

It was not until March of this year that the Agrarian 
Reform Service really got into action. Its chief is not a 
member of the governing Movimiento Nacionalista Revolu- 
cionario party, but has long been an advocate of agrarian 
reform. His chief assistant is a Mexican member of the 
United Nations technical assistance mission, who, though 
officially only an adviser, is in fact one of the principal 
architects of Bolivian agrarian reform. The service has 
preferred to move slowly and thoroughly rather than rush 
headfirst into a programme that must change the whole 
economy and social structure of the country. It has selected 
sample estates in various parts of the country, and is there 
carrying out a thorough survey not only of the land, crops 
and potentialities of the holdings, but also of the people 
who live on the land, their ages, educational standards, and 
needs. On the basis of these surveys it is establishing pilot 
reform profects, and using these as models for the whole- 
sale redistribution of the land. This first phase should be 
completed by the end of 1954, after which the more general 
land redistribution programme should go ahead with con- 
siderable speed. 


. Opening Up the Lowlands 


In some parts of the country the peasants have not waited 
for these measured procedures. Particularly around 
Cochabamba, and in some areas near Lake Titicaca, they 
have seized the land for themselves. On some estates, 
where the landlords had been particularly unpopular or 
tyrannical, they have run the former owners off ; in other 
cases, where the peasants had no serious personal grievances 
against their landlords, the latter have been allowed to stay 
and the peasants are working on a share-cropping basis. 

It is, of course, too early to say what the results of the 
agrarian reform will be in terms of productivity. Critics 
have predicted drastic decreases in production. Supporters 
of the reform on the other hand, claim that in the areas 
so far distributed no such reduction has occurred, and that 
placing the land in the hands of the Indians will in the 
long run increase output in the upland areas. They argue 
that one of the principal reasons for the sloth and backward- 
ness of the Indian farmer has been his fear that too great a 
show of prosperity would lead to the seizure of his land 
by the neighbouring white or mestizo landlord. This fear 
has now been removed. 

Certainly mere redistribution of the land is not the final 
answer to Bolivia’s agricultural problems, and the govern- 
ment fully realises this. Although most of the land to be 
divided up, and most of the peasants, are in the western 
part of the country on the windswept two- to three-mile- 
high Andean plateau and in the neighbouring valleys, the 
most fertile land lies in the east, in the lower and warmer 
regions which the Bolivians call the Oriente. It is this part 
of the country that the government is eager to develop. 
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Agriculture in the Oriente is faced with two major 
problems. The first is transport. Until recently there 
existed only the most miserable means of communication 
between this tropical and semi-tropical part of the country 
and the highlands. For this reason the government js 
laying particular stress on roadbuilding. An all-weather, 
though largely unpaved, road has now been completed 
between Cochabamba and the eastern city of Santa Cruz, 
and since its completion traffic between these points has 
increased perhaps ten times. 

The second great problem is that of population. Most of 
the Indians, who make up aboug§ 75 per cent of the 
population, live in 
the western high- 
lands. They are 
loth to come down 
into the wet, tropi- 
cal regions, afraid of 
the diseases and 
other terrors to be 
found there. Even 
the offer of sizeable 
stretches of rich 
arable land in the 
east is not sufficient 
to entice them. To 
meet this problem, 
the government 
hopes to develop a scheme whereby Indians from the 
highland plateau are brought down to nearby valleys several 
thousand feet lower, and the present residents of these 
valleys are induced to move on further east and further 
downhill. This promises to be a complicated programme 
and one which will take time. The second possibility 
which the government is exploring is immigration. Arrange- 
ments have already been made to bring a small number of 
Japanese families for settlement in the Oriente, and if this 
works out, there will probably be much more foreign, 
including, it is hoped European, immigration into the areca. 
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As a short term project the government is trying to 
encourage more production along the Cochabamba-Santa 
Cruz highway by the farmers who are already there. This 
is being done by assuring them good prices for their 
products, which can now be moved comparatively easily to 
the highland centres of population ; and by helping them to 
obtain fertilisers, machinery, and other necessities for 
increased production. In this task Bolivia is receiving 
inestimable help from the American Point Four programme, 
which is bringing in not only experts, but also tractors and 
other machines, plus their drivers, and is clearing and 
working the land for the farmers on a fixed rental fee basis. 
These measures are having immediate results. Farmers in 
the Oriente who previously restricted their production 
because it was impossible to get it to market, are now greatly 
increasing their output. The government hopes that within 
four years the country will be self-sufficient in sugar, rice, 
maize and some other products. The food imports will 
then consist mainly of wheat and some processed and 
packaged foodstuffs for the cities. 


In these projects as in so many other things, the Paz 
Estenssoro government—though undoubtedly making 


mistakes—is showing an enthusiasm, a will to work and (0 


experiment, and a desire to get things done which is new 
for Bolivia. 
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STOKELESS FUEL 


Your gas account shows exactly how much you spend on 
fuel. There are no extra hands to pay because gas needs no 
special equipment for handling or storage. Gas burners give 
you years of life, with little servicing or replacement. That 
means uninterrupted, therefore greater, production. These 
are points to remember when assessing the true cost of your 
fuel. Gas is stored, examined and tested for you and deliver- 
ed direct to the point of use. It burns clear and clean, is 
infinitely adaptable and easy to control. For your heat 
problem gas may well be the answer. 
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‘Not knowing’ can be costly. 


Y OU can call upon the resources of the Gas Industry = NAME ----....sessesescsesssnsnsnesesnsnensnnsnsesnennenes 


to solve your fuel problem by consulting your 
Area Gas Board. The Boards’ Industrial Gas Engin- 
eers are ready to give you free advice. They, in 
turn, can call upon the resources of the whole Gas ADDRESS cecesceseceo.---.... 
Industry through the Gas Council’s Industrial Gas 
Development Committee. Get your secretary to 
fill in these details (or pin this advettisement to your 
letter heading) and send to your Area Gas Board OF = yy, weep HEAT FOR 
to the Gas Council, 1 Grosvenor Place, London, 8.W.1 


The Gas Industry makes the fullest use of the nation’s coal. 
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DDLiclonian Primer 
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EXERCISE I. SAV-ING 


This is ali a-bout Banks. Banks look af-ter peo- 
ple’s mon-ey. Ev-en if you have pract-i-call-y 
no mon-ey at all the Bank is still glad to look 
af-ter it for you. It-is more con-ven-i-ent for a 
per-son to use a cheque book than to carr-y 


a i. 
\ ae heav-y bull-i-on through the crowd-ed streets of 
F re a big cit-y. Ev-en with 


the pa-per mon-ey that 
we have now-a-days it 





would not be con-ven-i- 
ent or wise to carr-y all 
your cash in your pock- 
ets. Be-sides, it would 
make you look funn-y, 
That is why Pa-pa and 
Ma-ma have bank-ing acc-ounts at Lloyds 
Bank. When you grow up you will have a 
bank-ing acc-ount there your-self. So you must 
start sav-ing now. 





With apologies to Mr. J. B. Priestley and Mrs. Thomas Mortimer. 


* By the way, Lloyds Bank has published a slim volume 
which is in the nature of a modern banking primer. It is 
called “‘ Banking for Beginners”’. If you know of any 
young person who would be interested to read it, please 
ask for a copy at any branch of the Bank. 
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Mile after mile the light that must never fail flow 
out ahead. Unseen, forgotten, the accumulator 
releases its energy. Not only in cars, but in 
batteries everywhere, the plates perform 
their silent service to mankind. 

The Lead Development Association exists © 
serve all users of the metal and its produc’. 
The Association is a non-profit-earning bo / 
formed by the leading Commonwealth produc: > 
of lead and the manufacturers of lead shee’. 
lead pipe and other lead products. | 


Tre ancien LEAD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 
r" Eagle House - Jermyn Street - London - SW! 
Telegrams: Ukleadman, Piccy, London Whitehal! 4) "> 
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Shops Under 


W HEN the country’s first-ever census of distribution 
was taken in 1951, the “enumerators” who 
walked the streets compiling lists of shops and retail 
businesses, tracking down barrow boys and street photo- 
graphers so that the appropriate census forms could be 
sent to them, discovered that there were not far short 
of 700,000 retail enterprises in the country—very 
roughly, one for every 70 of the population. Slightly 
more than half a million of them (531,143) are retail 
shops. The others are cafés, garages, hairdressers, 
repairers and the rest of the “service” trades. That 
was an astonishing total, but it was nothing compared 
with what remained to come. As the census has gradu- 
ally been published—the second full volume came out 
in July and the third and last is expected towards the end 
of the year—it has painted a remarkable and thought- 
provoking picture of the pattern of distribution in 
Britain. The census volumes are a mass of figures, 
thousands upon thousands of closely planted trees that 
part only occasionally to give the reader a glimpse of the 
vistas of the wood. “But they are valuable timber, and 
the information that. the census volumes contain is of 
con'iderable use and interest, even if it demands of the 
Teader an iron digestion. 

_ The second volume that appeared this summer con- 
firms the impression of immense variety created by the 
Carlier, shortened summary of 18 months ago. Turn- 
over, sales per head, size of shops, and type of retail 
Organisation vary widely not only over retail trade 
generally, but within specified retail groups, even within 
districts. A scarlet thread winds through and across 
the intricate pattern, the pheenix-like ability of the small 
man io survive in every trade in competition with the 
biggest in the land. This may be counted as a national 
asset. But there is evidence to show it is one for which 
the shopper pays quite dearly. | 


cm 





a Microscope 


The half-million shops in this country employ 
2,260,000 people and pay {£7 million in wages each 
week. But of that total, 435,000 are working proprietors 
and their unpaid assistants, and another 121,000 people 
work part-time without pay. Following the practice of 
Counting two part-time workers as one full-time, nearly 
§00,000, or very nearly a quarter of the people behind 
shop counters, are either shop-owners or their relations 
and friends helping-out without pay. Naturally they 
are stronger in the traditional small man’s business, 
groceries, confectionery and tobacconists ; but is it the 
pull of the family business that explains the existence of 
46 “ working proprietors ” in the department store group 
with its annual sales of £300 million and 129,000 on 
its pay-roll. 

The second census volume examines, in microscopic 
detail, the way that shops do business. It divulges not 
only how many furniture shops there are in the country, 
but how many in the East and West Riding of Yorkshire 
(629) and how many working proprietors and unpaid 
helpers there are in those shops. In it can be found 
how much hairdressers earned by selling goods and by 
cutting, shampooing. and setting hair, how much 
grocery shops earned by selling refreshments, how much 
was paid for sub-post office work. There are fascinating © 
scraps of information about barrow-boys and door-to- 
door salesmen. — Britain, it seems, has about 29,000 
barrows or market stalls taking £46.5 million a year, 
an average of about £1,600 apiece. There are many 
shops with a smaller turnover than this, and individual 
earnings must be considerably higher, since London 
fruit barrows often carry daily stocks worth several 
hundreds. 

In size, British shops range from the 66,500 with an 
annual turnover of less than £1,000.a year, to the 922 
that each have annual sales exceeding £250,000. 
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Roughly half the shops in the country have a turnover 
of between £2,500 and £10,000, and these shops 
account for about a quarter of the £5,000 million retail 
sales of 1950. Another quarter is accounted for by the 
slightly larger shops (87,000 of them) with an annual 
turnover varying between £10,000 and £25,000. There 
tend to be more big shops (with turnovers of £50,000 
or more) in London, the Midlands and the North-West 
than in other parts of the country, a simple demonstra- 
tion of the way that this type of retailing flourishes in 
big centres of population. 


* 


But it is misleading to talk about the size of individual 
shops as if each was a separate entity. Out of the 
531,143 shops in the country, 29 per cent belong to a 
chain of one ‘kind or another. The co-operative 
societies alone have 26,000 branches, and another 
128,000 shops belong to multiple chains. Business is 
divided between them in the following fashion: the 
single shops, which for this purpose include some of the 
big department stores, account for nearly half (£2,400 
million) of a total retail turnover of £5,000 million. 
Second come the big multiples with 100 or more shops 
apiece, which account for £638 million a year. Third 
come the small chains of two to four shops, whose 
sales total £596 million, and the co-operatives rank 
fourth with £593 million. The giant multiples account 
for 13 per cent of the total retail sales of the country ; 
for 16 per cent of the sales in the London area ; and 
from 10 to 1§ per cent of those in all towns with a 
population of more than 2,500, though in smaller 
districts their share of sales was as little as 6 per cent. 

The grocery shops owned by the really big multiples 
had an annual turnover of nearly £17,000 apiece, 
compared with an average of less than £7,500 for the 
single shops. (Their share of sales was, however, a 
modest 13 per cent.) In the clothing group these 
multiples accounted for 18 per cent of sales with 
a turnover of £27,000 a shop, against an average of 
£6,000 for the single shops or less than £10,000 for all 
clothing shops as a whole. Yet these big multiples 
owned between them not many more than 6,000 clothing 
shops out of a national total of 89,000. The multiple 
organisation, whether in groups of twos and threes, 
or assemblies of 100 or more shops, is becoming a 
dominating influence in the trade of the country. 

Is it the most efficient method of trading? The 
census does not give a direct answer. It does indirectly 
provide some evidence that efficiency and big turnover 
tend to go together, and the multiple branches tend to 
have big turnovers in relation to the trade as a whole. 
Gross margins expressed as a percentage of the value of 
sales average 22.2 per cent for retail trade as a whole. 
Some of the smallest shops, those with a turnover of 
£1,000 or less, add generous margins of 27 to 31 per 
cent. Medium-sized shops of up to about £25,000 a 
year in turnover add less than 20 per cent except when 
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they have a working proprietor, and the bigger shops. 
which are performing for themselves some functions 
for which their smaller competitors pay a wholes ler, 
add 20 to 24 per cent. Small clothing shops add 
margins of more than 30 per cent, while their biggest 
competitors add 22 to 26 per cent ; and again, ‘hose 
margins cover “ wholesaling” operations as well as 
sales expenses. Small ironmongers add 31.5 per cent 
gross margin ; big ones, 26 to 29 per cent. 

Sales per head of staff also tend to be higher in the 
big shops than the small. Half the shops with turnovers 
of £25,000 and upwards have yearly sales per head of 
between £2,500 and £3,000, and a quarter of them 
returned sales of between £3,000 and {£4,000 a head, 
Sales per assistant in the medium to small shops lay 
between £1,000 and £2,000, but a quarter of those with 
turnovers of between £1,000 and £25,000 could boast 
that their staff sold more than £3,000 worth of goods 
apiece. In really small shops, sales per head never 
exceeded three figures. 

It would be interesting to know how far sales are 
influenced by offers of credit. Many multiples give 
credit, but not generally in the clothing trade. The 
census returns are none too explicit here. They do not, 
unfortunately, give any notion of the number of shops 
that offer monthly credits (on which no interest is 
charged). This is a facility that the private shop and 
the department stores frequently offer to their customers 
in cases where the multiples do not. But they do show 
the numbers that offer hire purchase, although not the 
volume of business done on that basis. There are 25,611 
shops and 1,41§ co-operatives offering regular hire 
purchase facilities. The majority, 8,250, are retailers 
of hardware, radio and electrical equipment ; about 
4,267 sell furniture and 7,553 are clothing shops. In 
addition nearly 12,000 shops do check trading and 
6,117 co-operatives accept club vouchers. These highly 
individual forms of credit trading are all in their way 
competitive weapons against the multiples with their 
low prices, streamlined methods, and fast-moving stock. 


* 


1 


The value of census returns like these lies in their 
detail, in the divisions and sub-divisions into which they 
break each aspect of the business of each kind of trader. 
Shoe repairers, clock repairers, furniture shops, grocers 
who sell bakery goods and grocers who do not ; grocers 
who sell hardware in Wales ; milliners in the South Vest 
region and corsetieres in Southern England all pass in 
turn under the microscope. With so much detail, 20 
index to nearly 300 pages of unbroken statistics w: uld 
have been an aid. 

Only broad, general deductions can be drawn 
from this mass of information collected three years 230 
about trade at the present time. Retail sales appeat 10 
have risen from slightly less than £5,000 million in 1951 


~ to about £5,800 million last year. This summer they 


were probably running at £6,500 million. The 
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multiples—using them in the Board of Trade’s defini- 
tion of organisations of I0 or more shops—have 
increased their share of total trade from 23.5 per cent 
to 25.6 per cent ; their turnover last year must have 
been in the region of £1,480 million. The co-operatives 
have about 13 per cent of the retail trade of the country, 
{747 million worth, and have improved their position 
by slighly less than I per cent since the census was taken. 
The department stores have actually lost ground. Their 
share of trade has dropped from 6.3 to 5.4 per cent, 
although their money turnover has risen from £308 
million to £314 million. 

During 1950, goods were still short and profit margins 
in many cases were controlled. The multiples were 
curbed by these shortages and restrictions to a much 
greater extent than their competitors. Since both con- 
trols and shortages have ended their clothing sales have 
leapt forward. During 1950 these were valued at {296.5 


145 
million, a third of the total. Last year their turnover 
in clothing was {£368 million, or more than 39 
per cent of the total sales of the country. There 
is little doubt that the same expansion has con- 
tinued into this year, though sharp seasonal fluctuations 
in retail trade make direct comparisons with sales in any 
one month misleading. 

There are still some traders in this country who refuse 
to recognise the encroachment of the multiple system 
of trading—which has drawbacks as well as admitted 
advantages to the consumer. If they spend a little time 
looking through the microscope that the census has 
provided for them they will see these facts demonstrated 
in the plainest possible way and can draw their own con- 
clusions. Small retailers, in particular, have a strong 
pull on local “ round-the-corner ” custom ; but they will 
not retain this indefinitely without some streamlining 
in their methods of trading. 


A Plan for Rubber 


AKEN as a whole, the natural rubber industry of 

Malaya is backward, Some estate managements have 
forged ahead by replanting and exploiting new products 
like latex, but many estates remain in which productive 
assets are wearing out and costs are much higher than 
they need be ; the smallholdings, which now produce 
about 40 per cent of Malayan output, are in a similar 
state of neglect. It is no comfort that the industry shares 
these defects with other 
rubber-growing countries. 
The natural rubber pro- 
ducers are not merely com- 
peting among themselves ; 
all are faced with one 
major competitor from out- 
side — synthetic rubber. 
The future of this compe- 
tition cannot be measured. 
No one knows what the 
price of synthetic will be 
in years to come, nor ‘what 
the consumption of all 
tubber will be. But three 
things can be foreseen: 
(1) world consumption of 
rubber will go on rising ; (2) the share that is won by 
natural rubber will depend primarily on whether or not 
it Can compete with synthetic in price ; (3) the long-term 
trend of synthetic prices will be downwards. 

The Malayan rubber industry just has to reduce its 
costs of production. It is not only the livelihood of the 
industry that is at stake. Rubber is Malaya’s largest 
Source of income and employment. If the rubber 
industry dscays Malaya will decay too. Com- 
munism will find a fertile field in what should 
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have been the Commonwealth’s best dollar earner. 

The best means of reducing costs is by tearing out 
the old trees and replacing them by new high-yielding 
strains. The latest such strains will give yields, it is 
estimated, of over 1,600 Ib per acre at the peak, more 
than three times the yield of ordinary strains and much 
more than three times the yield now being tapped on 
many plantations in Malaya. The fall in costs is such 
that. estates which have 
large areas of high-yielding 
trees in production have 
nothing to fear from syn- 
thetic rubber. But the 
cost of replanting is heavy, 
and the benefits are distant. 
It costs up to {100 an 
acre (several times the 
market capitalis7ion of 
some companies at present 
depressed prices) and it is 
seven years before new. 
material begins to yield— 
ten before the really heavy 
yields begin. As_ the 
economic life of a tree is 
approximately thirty years, ideally about 3 per cent of 
the acreage should be replanted every year, and about 
20 per cent of the acreage should be immature. 

In Malaya too little was done before the war, when 
output was restricted by international agreement among 
the leading producers. During the war the country 
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fell to the Japanese, and afterwards rehabilitation was 
hindered by the emergency. There is no doubt that 
more replanting could have been done by estates had 
they all had confidence in Malaya and in rubber. Some 
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estates have a very creditable record of replanting. 

But the past is done with, the boom is over, and with 
taxation at its present level the estates which have 
fallen behind in replanting are not making enough 
money to enable them to replant. Other industries in 
other countries could borrow money for capital invest- 
ment. In Malaya that is impossible. The only source 
of funds for replanting is profits, and the government 
will have to abate its claims on those profits. 

This has, indeed, been argued at length by the 
Rubber Growers’ Association, and it is accepted in 
principle in the report of the independent mission, 
headed by Sir Francis Mudie, appointed to enquire into 
the industry. The mission and the association differ on 
the method of reducing taxation to encourage replanting, 
but the conflict is more a matter of detail than the asso- 


REPLANTING BY ESTATES 





As 
Year Replanting Newplanting Total Percentage of 
total acreage 
1946 .. 6,664 be 6,664 0-4 
1947 .. 24,840 1,370 | 26,210 14 
1948 .. 45,542 6,625 | 52,165 2:7 
1949 .. 52,888 6,966 | 59,854 3:0 
1950 ., 44,051 5,776 | 49,827 2:5 
1951 .. 58,257 14,803 | 73,040 3:7 
1952 .. 51,528 | 7,20 | 58,752 | 2-9 
1953 .. 29,773 | 4,632 | 34,405 | 1-7 
2-2 


1954* . 59,370 6,568 | 45,738 





* Based on plans notified to government. 


CLASSIFICATION OF ESTATES BY YIELD 
(Areas in thousand acres) 

Percent- | Mature Area 

age of Planted |—- 


Percentage of 


vieldins Immature 

aten ri ; ‘S pro- area High- Ordinary area 

+e duction | yielding | Seedlings 

asecueaodeciintiicclin caida dita abi ah I a Ea 
Over 50 ........ 30 530 | 263 127 140 
SS te 80 22 25 526 | 108 318 100 
Total superior .. 55 | 1,056 | 371 445 240 
$a 30 faa 2 | 542 | 51 422 | 63 
Ca 30... 20 432 | 10 422 
lotal inferior ... 45 974 | 67 844 63 
Grand Total .... | 100 | 2,030 | 438 | 1,289 303 





source ; Report of the Mission of Enquiry. 


ciation’s published comments on the report might 
suggest. The report also examines the present scheme 
to encourage replanting by smallholders. 

The mission and the association agree that the main 
incentive to the estates to replant should come from an 
extension of the existing device of a replanting cess— 
that is, a levy on the production of each estate, return- 
able to that estate only against expenditure on replant- 
ing. A simple reduction in taxation would carry no 
assurance that the funds released would be spent 
on replanting. The mission suggests that the cess 
should be levied at a fixed rate per lb of output, because 
the cost of replanting does not depend significantly on 
the price of rubber. While admitting the difficulty 
of arriving at one figure that is appropriate for estates 
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of widely differing needs, it suggests a cess of 4.5 cents 
(1.26d.) per Ib. ; “ anything much less would be in: ‘fec- 
tive and anything much more would be oppressive.” 
The association, conscious that the sum at stake jg 
formidable in relation to the.present small profits of 
many producers, suggests that the cess should vary with 
the price of rubber. It is in periods of low prices, 
however, that trees can most readily be taken ou: of 
production and the estates secure labour for replanting, 
and it happens that replanting most needs to be (one 
when money is most scarce. 

But the difference between the rates of levy suggested 
by the mission and the association also reflects 2 dis- 
agreement about the rate at which replanting shoul! be 
accelerated. Both agree that many estates should 
replant more than the accepted minimum of 3 per 
cent of their acreage each year. On the present ‘otal 
acreage of estates of just over 2 million, that minimum 
is equal to 60,000 acres a year. Last year replanting 
dropped sharply to 30,000 acres, owing mainly to the fall 
in the price ; the price has since risen and this year re- 
planting may recover to about 40,000 acres. The asso- 
ciation evidently considers that the cess proposed 
by the mission would encourage too much replanting 
too quickly. It may be right ; neither government nor 
industry can know what the future demand for natural 
rubber will be. The decision to replant, and how fast, 
must be left to the individual estate. 

But there are two reasons for thinking that the 
mission’s view may be the less wrong of the two. [ven 
if the demand for natural rubber does not grow to the 
extent that is hoped for, it is desirable that Malaya, 
by reducing its costs, should obtain a larger share. 
And since the effectiveness of all inducements to 
replant are doubtful, it is better that they should err 
on the high side rather than the low. In neither the 
mission’s nor the rubber growers’ scheme is there any 
compulsion. 

The mission recognises that just as the proceeds of 
the cess will be too large for estates that already have a 
large area of high-yielding rubber, and will therc!ore 
have to be refunded, they will not be large enoug!h for 
the low-yielding producer who wants to catch up on 
his arrears. It is suggested that such producers 
should be allowed to overdraw their accounts in the 
replanting fund. It properly insists that such loans 
should be made at a realistic rate of interest, and 
that applicants would have to submit their plans ‘or 
approval, and permit the progress of replanting to be 
inspected. The amount of money the government 
would be called upon to provide would depend on how 
rapidly these facilities were utilised, but the missioa 
estimates that the amount would, at its peak, be roughly 
40 million Malayan dollars (about £4.5 million). 

‘In proposing a modification of the export duty, which 
is paid by estates and smallholders alike, the mission ‘s 
again on common ground with the association—up ‘° 
a point. The mission suggests that when the price of 
rubber is 60 cents a Ib or less (it is now about 70 cents 
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fob (1.96d.) the duty should lapse. The duty would 
also be lower tham at present in the lower ranges of 


price—down to 60 cents—and higher than at present in 
the higher ranges—from about 80 cents a Ib and beyond 
—in order to curb inflation in the industry and the 
country as a Whole. The association suggests a rate of 
duty that, in the lower ranges of price, would give the 
government more revenue than the mission proposes, 
but in the higher ranges of price it would give the pro- 
ducers more of the cream. 

The scheme that was started last year for encouraging 
replanting on the 1.7 million acres of smallholdings is 
con: dered to be sound in conception. Here also there 


is a cess, and it is already levied at 4.5 cents per Ib—the 
rate suggested by the Mudie report for the estates. The 


Business Notes 


Markets Hold Firm 


‘HE Bull market has grown old but has not died. In 
the Stock Exchange account that ended this week an 
asing number of brokers and other investment advisers 

¢ busy encouraging clients to examine their lists, to turn 
some of the more vulnerable equities and increase the 
of liquidity. It must be admitted that the behaviour 

| markets provides no evidence that advice of that sort 
was being accepted and acted upon. Prices have been 
bumping along only a little below their recent peaks. The 
incex of Government securities is fractionally up on the 
x while the industrial equity index reached a new peak 
183.0 with the opening of:the new account on Wednes- 
a net rise of 0.7 in a week. It has-thus been the 

Justrial market that has attracted the buyers and the 
zain hunters. The institutional demand for fixed 
test stocks of the right type is also still present. It 

rped up the unquoted Vauxhall motor stock presumably 

' the very reason that it is unquoted and therefore not 

“le to fluctuate in value. It enabled the Imperial Tobacco 
n stock t0 open at 1%.premium and to hold a price 
aearly X premium. 
he Economist goes to press with the success or failure 

o! the offer of g million £1 shares in John Summers at 

24s. 6d. still unknown. Obviously that operation and the 

Chances of the Iron and Steel Realisation Agency’s suc- 

cee ding in its programme of at least two more public 

oficrs in the next four or five months must have a bearing 
on the future of investment markets. None expected the 
offer to be either a marked failure or a marked success. 
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proceeds of the smallholders’ cess are put into a common 
pool, and payments are made to. smallholders who 
will replant. Approved planting material and fertilisers 
are also provided. The scheme will fall short 
of its aims, however, unless its administration and 
technical facilities can be strengthened ; this is primarily 
a gag of building up a well-trained and experienced 
staff. 

It will be deplorable if the government and the estate 
industry now failed to work out a mutually acceptable 
scheme. The basic policy is not in dispute, and it would 
be wise to assume that time is not on Malaya’s side. 
It is up to natural rubber now—tropical agriculture 
though it be—to turn itself into a modern progressive 
industry which can hold its own against all comers. 





What was a trifle surprising after the experience of previous 
steel offers was that the public demand for prospectuses 
showed signs of picking up and that some investment 
experts seemed to feel that with the yield on steel shares 
fixed at well over 7 per cent while the yield of other first- 
rate equities is below 43 per cent the political risk attaching 
to steel was at last correctly discounted. 

The argument runs like this: With a Labour govern- 
ment steel would be renationalised and the investor would 
lose that quite substantial part of his purchase price which 
represents the excess over the compensation values paid 
when steel was nationalised in 1951. But with many if 
not all other industrial equities, he is at some risk in the 
event of a Labour government. That potential loss is 
incalculable but could be large. Meanwhile if the political 
tide does not turn, the steel ordinary shares wouid all 
stand several shillings higher. On those grounds steel 
equities are being used in very small proportion to raise 
the average yield in some investment portfolios. 


Plant for Industrial Investment 


ost of the capital goods industries seem to have done 

well in the first half of this year, but certain sections 

have not kept up as good a pace as had been hoped. Machine 
tool deliveries, for instance, reached only £32,400,000 in 
value, compared with £34,300,000 in the first half of last 
year. Exports fell by £1,500,000; and the drop was 
Canadian, South African, and 


particularly severe in the 
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Continental markets. Home deliveries also fell slightly, 
mainly with the completion of tooling orders under the 
defence programme. A considerable proportion of the tools 
needed for defence plants in 1950-53 were bought abroad, 
so that home tool makers could continue to fulfil their com- 
mitments overseas. Much of the demand, however, had to 
be filled at home and manufacturers met this extra pressure 
largely by sub-contracting work out to other machinery 
makers with capacity to spare—principally textile and print- 
ing machinery makers. Although the flow of new orders now 
exceeds the rate of deliveries, the labour force in the industry 
has in fact fallen since last year. At the present time the 
industry has about twelve or thirteen months’ work on hand. 
New orders received by other capital goods industries are 
collected by most of the industries concerned but are not 
published. The latest issue of the Treasury Bulletin for 
Industry, presumably drawing upon this information, 
suggests that home 
orders for plant and 
machinery rose 
steadily during 
1953 but levelled 
off in the first half 
of this year. De- 
liveries, as a whole, 
have also failed to 
show much im- 
provement so _ far 
this year. The 
completion of 
several contracts in 
the autumn is 
expected to put some life into the delivery figures for the 
heavy electrical industry, which at present appear to be 
dragging a little behind those for last year. Heavier busi- 
ness is also reported by manufacturers of fork-lift trucks 
and other mechanical handling plant manufacturers, and 
also from makers of textile machines, printing machinery, 
agricultural equipment, locomotives and railway rolling 
stock. Factory builders should also be receiving much more 
business soon. Schemes for new factories approved by the 
Board of Trade were half as many again in the first six 
months of this year compared with 1953. All this activity, 
some of which will have been stimulated by the concessions 
made towards industrial investment in the last budget, is 
placing heavy pressure upon the steel industry ; but the 
only resource of which shortage may limit output in the 
machinery industries still seems to be skilled labour. 


MACHINE TOOLS 
Deliveries and New Orders 
20 -€ Million 





Seasonal Dollar Deficit 


N September the sterling area incurred its first “ net” 
deficit on dollar account since September, 1953. The 
day after making this known the Treasury announced the 
increase in the basic travel allowance from {£50 to £100; 
and the exchange market marked up sterling by } cent, 
carrying it above the parity of $2.80 for the first time for 
two weeks. The net deficit of $26 million is a reflection of 
heavy seasonal payments for imports of commodities such 
as grain, cotton and tobacco and of some outflow of the 
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short-term funds that flowed in so freely in the spring anq 
early summer. The deficit has also been swollen by the 
payment of the usual quarterly instalment of $74 million 
on the postwar, loan from Canada. 

The actual fall in the reserves during September 
amounted to $17 million, as $9 million was received from 
the United States in defence aid. This brought the reserves 
down to $2,901 million, or $116 million below their jeve| 
at the end of June. But, as is indicated in the accompanying 
table, the bulk of this fall represents special capital payments 
made by the Government to fund part of the overdraft with 
the European Payments Union and to replenish Britain’s 
line of credit with the International Monetary Fund. The 
figures are also distorted by special capital transactions 
made by France in the past two months. In August the 
French Government drew down its London balances by 
about £8 million in order to finance the periodic instalment 


TREND OF-DOLLAR BALANCE 
($ million) 
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Aug.,1953....| — 6|— 6| Nil | +29] + 13, 2,469 
Sept.,1953....] — 11] — 15| + 4] + 28) 4+ 17 186 
Oct., 1953....] + 21} + 6| + 15] + 13] + #4 20 
Nov.,1953.... [+ .17| — 15| + 32] + 24) + 41/ 2.561 
Dec., 1953.... | +118] + 4] +114] + 20) — 43% 2,518 
Jan., 1954....] + 10) — 4] 4+ 14] 4 15] + 25) 2,543 
Feb., 1954....] + 9/ + 7/+ 2] + SL} + 40| 2,585 
Mar., 1954....] + 88| + 2] + 86] + 14| +102) 2,685 
April, 1954.... | +126 | + 7) +119] + 9 | +135 | 2.820 
May, 1954.... | +159 | + 39| +120] + 6] +165 2,985 
June, 1954.... | + 29| + 15 +14} + 3) + 32; 3017 
July, 1954.... | + 80 | oe 4 | + 76),+ 15) — 4f 5,015 
Aug.,1954....} + 6/ +11; — 51+ 11] — 9} 2,918 
Sept.,1954....] — 26| — 12} — 14] + 9] —17| 2,901 
} i 








* After taking account of the payment of $181] million on 
December 3lst for the service of United States and Canadian 
lines of credit, the United States lend-lease loan and the ERP loan. 

+ After taking account of payments totalling $99 million in 
mid-July direct to creditor countries in EPU in initial sett!ement 
of part of the U.K.’s overdraft with the Union. 

tAfter payment of $112 to IMF for “repurchase” of sterling. _ 
§EPU settlements in any month depend on the surplus or deficit 
with Europe in the previous month. 


on its postwar debt to the United Kingdom, which was paid 
in September. These transactions were cleared through the 
EPU in the normal way. They thus accounted for virtually 
the whole of the August deficit of just over £8 million— 
settled last month by a payment of $12 million in gold 
and by an equivalent increase in Britain’s debt to the 
Union ; and they were wholly responsible for the surplus 
of £6 million achieved with the Union in September, to 
be settled 50-50 in gold and credit later this month. This 
actual deterioration in the commercial account with Europe 
is, like the deterioration in the dollar accounts proper, prob- 
ably a purely seasonal movement, and a somewhat belated 
one at that. During September the Government also paid 
a further instalment, amounting to $2 million, direct (0 
the creditors of EPU as part of the funding arrangements 
negotiated in the summer. 
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ARE PURRING BEFORE THE HEARTH 


Before new hearths and homes can 
arise, row upon row, Caterpillar earth- 
movers must get to work. On building 
sites up and down the country, where 


soon there will be houses, hospitals, 
offices, schools and factories, you can 
distinctive yellow of the ‘Cats’ 
world-famous nickname for these 
world-famous machines) and hear the 
powerful, purposeful throb of their 
engines. These are busy times for the 
‘Cats’, speedily doing the spadework 
for Britain’s building developments. 
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—Remember old Wagstaff? 


— Can't say I do. 


— You do— used to hunt 
in a kilt and drove a 
white Rolls. 


—No, ean’t place him. 


— You must — always gave 
you Courvoisier « + V.S.0.P. 


— Why, of course — 


COURVOISIER 


COGNAC 


THE BRANDY OF NAPOLEON 





Distributed & Serviced in U.K. by» 
North & East—n. LEVERTON & CO. LTD., 


Spalding, Lincs. 


Wales & South-West —BOWMAKER 


(PLANT) LTD., Willenhall, Staffs. 


London & South-East— FRED MYERS 
TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT CO. 4 Tilney St., 


London, W.1. 
Scotland. 
EQUIPMENT CO. LTO., 
Glasgow, E.1. 
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On the Chairman’s desk at 


Ransomes and Rapier 





The Right Honourable Richard Stokes, M.C., P.C., M.P., is also Chairman 
and Managing Director of the famous engineering firm of Ransomes and 
Rapier Ltd. and Managing Director of Cochran & Co. (Annan) Ltd. On his 
desk you will see signs of the busy life he leads : a scale model of his firm’s 
new Walking Dragline, and his Dictaphone Time-Master dictating machine. 


Own THE DEsKs of men of the 
calibre of Mr. Richard Stokes 
—men. whose business lives 
are full and successful—this 
trim little dictating machine, 
the Dictaphone Time-Master, 
is often to be found. 


of dictation may be robbing 
your business of thousands of 
productive hours. 

Why not try the Dictaphone 
Time-Master dictating mach- 
ine on your own desk? Without 
obligation, of course. Telephone 
or post the coupon to-day for 
a free trial. 


Their time is precious. The 
Dictaphone Time-Mastersaves 
them time. Their ideas are more 
valuablestill. The Time-Master 
records them instantly at any 
hour of the day or night. And 
by dictating the Time-Master 
way they leave their secretaries 
time to be real assistants. 

Dictaphone Time-Master is 
a dictating machine as simple 
to use as your telephone. Yet, 
as many thousands of business 
men all over the world have 
discovered, it can double your 
capacity to get things done. 
Indeed, old-fashioned methods 
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Plastic Dictabelt records are “inside 
secret’ of Time-Master. Each takes 
15 minutes dictation, folds flat, can 
be mailed, filed. 


DICTAPHONE 


REGD. TRADE MARK 


TIME-MASTER 


WORLD’S MOST SUCCESSFUL DICTATING MACHINE 


MADE IN GREAT BRITAIN. Branch Oficess BELFAST BIRMINGHAM BRISTOL CORE 
DUBLIN EDINBURGH GLASGOW LEEDS LIVERPOOL MANCHESTER NEWCASTLE 


Dictaphone Co. Ltd., Dept. O, 
17-19 Stratford Place, London, W.1. Hyde Park 9461 


I would like to try the Dictaphone Time-Master. Please arrange a 
demonstration for me. 


COMPANY ........... ctanvpdicininagmenatinitgesiatnaneasipteitsaneis 
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British steel 
speeds ‘Toronto’s traffic 


One of the finest, quietest and cleanest subways in the world was opened in Toronto 
early this year. For the hundred cars to run on it, Toronto’s Transport Manager 
travelled 11,000 miles seeing the best that America and Europe could offer. He chose 


British. Last year steel and goods made from steel accounted for 40% of our exports. 
The value was over one thousand million pounds. 


Wherever there is steel there is British steel. 


British steel leads the world 


ISSUED BY THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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Off-Shore Dollars 


-y7HeE American authorities’ orders in Europe for military 
{ equipment had reached the massive total of $3,272 
ion by June 30th last, the end of the American fiscal 
Since the Mutual Defence Assistance Programme 
in, three years ago, the Americans have poured $672.9 
lion into European exchequers, and payments have 
hed an approximate monthly rate of $85.6 million. It 
taken some time for deliveries to begin to flow, but 
figures suggest that production, at least of the contracts 
ced during 1951 and 1952, is now well under way. 
France still heads the list of dollar aid recipients, but 
during the past American fiscal year the lion’s share of the 
orders, nearly half the total, has gone to Britain. The con- 
ts themselves take two forms. One is for military equip- 
ment for the use of Nato forces, the “ off-shore ” orders 
proper. Last year these came to $395 million, and $193 
million of them were allotted to Britain. Then came the 
ontracts for supplies, services and equipment for the 
American installations in Europe which last year came to 
$217 million, 
he off-shore orders placed in British factories give the 
spect of continued heavy employment in sections. at least 
the aircraft industry. All the $103 million worth of 
raft ordered during the year will be built here, including 
Hunters, Sea Hawks and, for the first time, numbers of 
veather Javelin fighters ; they will be delivered direct 
the RAF. If Congress has to meet the bill for arming 
to forces that would not otherwise be brought into exist- 
ence, it is much cheaper to do so with British than with 
American aircraft. British costs are also lower than French, 
‘ich may explain why no repeat order has yet been 
ced for the Hunters’ French equivalent, the Mystere IV, 


wo 





Total Off-Shore} Arms Orders 








Orders Placed 
{at June 30th) | 1953/54 
$ ‘000s $ ‘000s 
France . os sswekeus eee paeuee 1,335,630 22,340 
United Kingdom .......-.06¢ 749,570 192,580 
ltaly...«sceaeis epee hee 490,400 | 93,180 
UM . «4.0. o-wdd eieb een eee 190,910 | 37,670 
herlands 3.jvcsnwen sewn 121,890 2,540 
tzerland so oi bea Pea eek 88,930 6,050 
Germany +ias caanebcbinenseas 75,910 7,760 
Denmare. ciinn tah eoeee na 52,670 1,340 
CO os Peed eee wae a 35,000 1,060 
WEY o o.ck ce ceseee Ses Seka 27,960 4,930 
tugal 2.0 ssuhecwoueieen tans 21,890 ee 
TIM. . 6. cde eek ee 16,990 ene 
SAVER. oi sea tee ce aches 15,810 13,760 
ain . occu eheeeie aes Tee 13,570 10,640 
CTS .. shee agomewabe BEE eR 35,380 1,100 
al . .. 0s cx agen ae aie | $,272,510 394,950 





ccliveries of which started during the summer. One great 
aitraction of Folland’s Gnat fighter to the American authori- 
bes is that it is one-third the cost of the Hunter—although, 
‘irangely enough, this has not helped to endear it to the 
British authorities. American orders for British aircraft are 
now running not far short of $345 million ; the additional 
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$85 million given to equip the RAF (as distinct from orders 
placed by MDAP for the RAF) brings the total to more 
than $400 million. 


The Shrinking Deficit 


i em trend of the Exchequer finances in this current fiscal 
year has so far considerably bettered the expectations 
framed at budget time. The accounts for the six months 
to end-September, which are analysed in the table on page 
164, show an above-line deficit of £199 million, compared 
with one of £277 million in the first half of 1953-54, and 
£293 million in 1952-53. This improvement of £78 million 
contrasts with the deterioration of £84 million that was 
envisaged in the budget estimates for the full year. 

The below-line account also presents a heartening con- 
trast between estimate and performance ; instead of its 
expected increase by £16 million over the full year, net 
expenditure below-the-line has fallen by nearly £32 million, 
to £194 million, despite the fact that it includes {14 
million for capital expenditure by the Post Office, which 
formerly was being financed through the Savings Bank 
funds (and thus did not figure in below-line expenditure or 
in the Chancellor’s estimates). The “ overall” deficit for 
the half-year, including this Post Office expenditure, 
therefore totalled £393 million, compared with {503 
million in the first half of 1953-54. For the full year, the 
“ overall” deficit was.expected to rise from £297 million 
to £397 million. It should be noted that these figures, like 
the budget estimates themselves, are computed after credit- 
ing the sterling “counterpart” of dollar defence aid, and 
since this aid is declining, the improvement in the true 
domestic deficit is more marked than the published figures 
suggest. Even if the Treasury has already brought in half 
the year’s estimated amount of “counterpart” sterling 
(which it may not have done) the resultant notional abate- 
ment of defence expenditure would be fully £38 million 
less this year than in the corresponding period last year. 

The whole of the above-line improvement upon the 
budget estimates has so far been due to the performance 
of expenditure, which was expected to rise over the full 
year by £249 million, but in the half-year has actually 
fallen by £10 million, to £1,962 million (excluding sinking 
funds). There seems little doubt that the greater part of 
this shortfall reflects under-spending by the defence depart- 
ments, but it is not clear whether part of this represents 
simply a lag in payments that will fall to be made later in 
this fiscal year. Total ordinary revenue, at {£1,782 
million, shows a gain of nearly £69 million on last year. 
This is less than half the £165 million gain for which the 
Chancellor budgeted for the full year, but as £69 million 
of the budgetary expansion was expected to come from 
income tax, a high proportion of which is collected in the 
final quarter, it is clear that the revenue flow is running 
above estimate. Receipts from death duties, stamps and 
customs have been particularly strong. It is noteworthy, 
moreover, that Miscellaneous revenue, from which the 
Chancellor expected an additional {109 million, in conse- 
quence of the big capital receipts from liquidation of stocks 
by the Ministry of Food, has so far produced only an 
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additional £2 million ; there are obviously still substantial 
credits to be brought in under this head. Below-the-line, 
most of the shortfall of expenditure is attributable to a 
further decline in loans to local authorities ; instead of the 
slight increase envisaged at budget time, the gross amount 
of new lendings has dropped from just under £166 million 
to £127} million. 


Workers’ Share-time 


HESE are the days of the property-owning democracy 3; 
-: the rate of wages is no longer the route to the 
employee’s loyalty. One and all the captains of industry are 
busy thinking how to turn the other ranks into capitalists. 
Imperial Chemical Industries Acts ; Courtaulds promises ; 
Mr Halford Reddish thinks out a new one. It had long 
been his ambition to address the employees of Rugby 
Portland Cement Company as “ fellow workers and capita- 
lists.” He has now devised a plan to make his dream come 
true. It was not an easy proceeding: first the cement 
industry is already richly endowed with profit sharing 
schemes and it was necessary to avoid disturbing them ; 
secondly it was necessary, as Mr Reddish to his credit has 
always recognised, to be fair to the shareholders and avoid 
as far as possible watering down their equity. Therefore 
he chose a period in which profits were likely to rise well 
above previous experience, and fixed the starting point for 
his workers’ shares well above the level of profits and 
dividends to which existing shareholders had grown accus- 
tomed. Then he brings existing shareholders and the 
workers in on an equal footing. 

These are the mechanics upon which the directors of 
Rugby Cement have decided ; first they will offer existing 
ordinary shareholders one million new §s. ordinary shares 
as rights at 20s. in the ratio of two for eight. The price 
compares with a present market price of 34s. Secondly 
they will create one million new 1s. “A” ordinary shares 
half of which will be issued at par to existing ordinary 
shareholders—one with every two new ordinary shares, 
while the other half will be available for the workers to 
buy at par on the basis that every permanent British 
employee shall the opportunity of becoming a shareholder. 
The rights of the new “A” shares only begin when the 
net profits, before tax, reach £900,000, roughly half as 
much again as last year’s figure—and the amount to be 
distributed to the ordinary shareholders reaches £300,000 
gross—compared with a maximum distribution up to now 
of £100,000. After that the new “A” shares rank for 
£70,000 (140 per cent) plus 20 per cent of any excess 
in gross profits over £900,000 with an overriding limit 
of 124 per cent of gross profits. In any one year the 
directors naturally can declare as “ A” dividend less than 
the maximum standing to the credit of the “A” shares 
and carry a balance forward for future “ A” dividends. 

There are various complications with a scheme of this 
nature ; one of them is the necessity of setting up an 
internal machine to regulate the rights of the employees, 
bearing in mind that the “A” shares will enjoy a Stock 
Exchange quotation. But two facts stand out clearly: the 
directors have no intention of giving the employees some- 
thing worthless ; they have chosen this moment for the 
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scheme because they see more than a possibility of a jump 
in profit to around the {£900,000 level by next year when 
the new “A” shares’ rights begin to operate. That jum 
in profits and presumable increase in dividend wil! benefit 
the existing shares as well as the new “A” shares. [ is 
also clear that the company is creating an interesting highly 
geared equity whose market quotation is likely to rise well 
above par, all internal arrangements notwithstanding, 


Making Haste Slowly 


ORD BRUCE OF MELBOURNE has many claims to be 
. regarded as an elder statesman of British finance—not 
least the fact that he was indeed a successful stat 


esman 
long before he became a financier. His views command 
wide attention as they did earlier this year when he warned 


the British Committee of the International Chamber of 
Commerce about the dangers of a premature dash for con- 
vertibility. Now when the world knows that Lord Bruce’s 
view on convertibility has prevailed, he has amplified it. In 
a nutshell he believes that: “ Unless and until we put our 
own internal house in order and solve the fundamental 
problem of increasing our productivity and reducing our 
costs, further steps towards convertibility would only add 
to our difficulties.” 

Lord Bruce explained at the meeting of the Finance 
Corporation for Industry last week that he does not 
share the feeling of “easy optimism” now prevailing 
in Britain. Although the gold and dollar reserves have 
increased by about 20 per cent in the past year, he believes 


liabilities ; the only other change he can detect in Britain’s 
international economic position is that competition 
in overseas markets has been intensified. British produc- 
tivity is increasing, but not as fast as productivity in 
America and Western Germany. British export prices 
have risen about 25 per cent since 1950, German export 
prices by about the same amount, but American export 
prices only by about one-seventh. 

The top priorities for the British economy as he sees 
them are to get production up and costs down. That 
involves a measure of wage stabilisation and of co-operation 
between capital and labour, of which he seems hopeful. 
More controversially, he also believes that it involves not 
giving away the measure of artificial protection against 
American competition that the dollar shortage and the 
inconvertibility of sterling now involve. It is a view which 
will not be universally shared—certainly. not throughout 


the banking community—but will be respected even where 
it is not shared. 


Australia Turns Back 


Ke eighteen months of progressive relaxation, 


Australia has again tightened its controls on imports 


from all non-dollar countries. The full liberalisation of 


items such as motor chassis, iron and steel goods and chemi- 
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, that fall into the “ A.” category has been revoked after 
jonths ; imports of these goods will now be held 
ota to the amount imported in 1950-51. Imports of 
-essential ” (mainly consumer) goods that comprise 

“B” category are to continue to be held to the level 
per cent of imports in 1950-51 that has also obtained 
April. 

porters in Britain are naturally anxious lest this as yet 
lerate contraction of their largest single export market 

ld foreshadow a squeeze comparable to that experi- 

ed in 19§2-§3—when imports of “ non-essentials ” were 
ted to 20 per cent of their level in 1950-51 and imports 
ssentials to 60 per cent. As a result of the relaxations 
ie from the spring of 1953 onwards, United Kingdom 

ts to Australia in the twelve months to June 30, 1954, 

ined rather more than half the loss sustained in 1952-53 

hen they were cut to one half of their amount in 1951- 

It is indeed the upsurge of imports into Australia from 

ources in this past fiscal year—from {A514 million to 
{A683 million, a level still, however, well below that of 
{A1,0§3 million reached in 1951-52—that appears to have 
forced the Australian Government to go back on its libera- 
lising policy. —The Commonwealth’s external reserves have 
fllen considerably since March—from {A540 million to 
{A425 million ; and the rate of decline has been gathering 
force in recent weeks. At the same time, pressure from 
industrialists in Australia for renewed protection has been 

nting apace as imports have started to encroach heavily 

their hitherto effectively sheltered market. 


* 


Meanwhile, the South African Government has 
innounced that it is hoped to effect a substantial relaxation 
ts import controls in 1955. Quotas are to be entirely 
oved from certain textile piece-goods and stationery, 
nd from tea, coffee, raw cotton and wool. For other goods 
‘ least the “ preliminary ” quotas (which are supplemented 
t in the year) are to be raised all round in 1955, and it 
clearly the intention that the total value of quotas finally 
granted should be higher than in 1954. South Africa now 
ints equal access to imports from dollar and non-dollar 
scurces, so that United Kingdom exporters will need to be 
lly competitive if they are to benefit from this expanded 
irket, 


Rootes Cuts the Frills 


“FTHE Rootes group’s new venture into the low-price 
A market looks like a shrewd piece of market research 
iat will set a mischievous kitten among the pigeons. At 
ic Paris Motor Salon that opened this week, Rootes pro- 
‘uced a cut-price (£398 compared with £470) version of 
‘ic Hillman Minx with a body that doubles as a passenger 

“'r Or a station wagon. The company claims that the new 
car, the Husky, is designed for rough going, although it has 
neither four-wheel drive nor front-wheel drive. The Minx 
‘a3 always been one of the surprises of the passenger car 
‘narket. Hardly altered in any way since its first post-war 
'e-styling, faithful to such relics of the 1930’s as side-valve 
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engines when its competitors are all using overhead valves 
and proclaiming their superiority ; and relatively highly 
priced ; the Hillman has yet continued to maintain a sub- 
stantial share of the small car market and is much fancied 
by European drivers, who can be counted as the con- 
noisseurs of this type of design. 

The Husky is more expensive than the British baby cars 
—it will sell after tax at £565—but within the same price 
group as most of the models of about 1,200 c.c. Many 
motorists have been sharply critical of the impractical 
design of the small to medium British cars, especially of 
their rear seating. Rootes has shown some boldness in 
assaying a formula that many feel holds considerable 
promise. There are station wagon versions of most standard 
passenger cars, from the Morris Minor to the Bentley, but 
they are usually dearer, not cheaper. The Husky breaks 
new ground by being cheaper than its standard counterpart, 
and its appearance will test how much latent support there 
is for a genuine utility vehicle. 


Warning of Cotton Wages 


HE employers and the trade unions in the cotton spin- 
7. ning and weaving industries were both surprised at 
the size of the award made by the Industrial Disputes 
Tribunal, but the pleasure was all on one side. The unions, 
which obtained an increase of § per cent in August last 
year, without recourse to the Tribunal, had applied for 
10 per cent more ; the Tribunal awarded 6 per cent. Had 
the employers not felt so sure of their ground before 
rejecting the claim, they could probably have settled for 
5 percent. As before, the unions based their claim on the 
rise in living costs and the need to attract workers to the 
industry. It was not a strong case—higher wages, for 
instance, will not alone bring more workers to the mills— 
but fortune then came to their aid in the form of a rise 
in the cost of living index. 

The award will give male workers up to 12s. a week more, 
and women up to 8s. a week more, and it will add some 
£5 million a year to the industries’ wage bill. It will be 
difficult to pass that increase on in prices, particularly in 
the export markets, and it thus hastens the day when the 
inefficient mills must adopt modern methods of production 
or go under. 


Credit Expansion Slackens 


WELCOME slackening of the pace of credit expansion 
A is shown by the banking figures for the September 
make-up. In each of the previous two months bank deposits 
had been rising a good deal faster than in the corresponding 
months last year, and in August the seasonally-adjusted 
index compiled by Lloyds Bank had reached a new peak 
at 110.4 (1948=100). In the four weeks to September 15th, 
however, the total of net deposits rose by only £21 million 
to £6,300 million, whereas in the similar four weeks of 
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additional £2 million ; there are obviously still substantial 
credits to be brought in under this head. Below-the-line, 
most of the shortfall of expenditure is attributable to a 
further decline in loans to local authorities ; instead of the 
slight increase envisaged at budget time, the gross amount 
of new lendings has dropped from just under £166 million 
to £1273 million. 


Workers’ Share-time 


HESE are the days of the property-owning democracy ; 
a the rate of wages is no longer the route to the 
employee’s loyalty. One and all the captains of industry are 
busy thinking how to turn the other ranks into capitalists. 
Imperial Chemical Industries Acts ; Courtaulds promises ; 
Mr Halford Reddish thinks out a new one. It had long 
been his ambition to address the employees of Rugby 
Portland Cement Company as “ fellow workers and capita- 
lists.” He has now devised a plan to make his dream come 
true. It was not an easy proceeding: first the cement 
industry is already richly endowed with profit sharing 
schemes and it was necessary to avoid disturbing them ; 
secondly it was necessary, as Mr Reddish to his credit has 
always recognised, to be fair to the shareholders and avoid 
as far as possible watering down their equity. Therefore 
he chose a period in which profits were likely to rise well 
above previous experience, and fixed the starting point for 
his workers’ shares well above the level of profits and 
dividends to which existing shareholders had grown accus- 
tomed. Then he brings existing shareholders and the 
workers in on an equal footing. 

These are the mechanics upon which the directors of 
Rugby Cement have decided ; first they will offer existing 
ordinary shareholders one million new §s. ordinary shares 
as rights at 20s. in the ratio of two for eight. The price 
compares with a present market price of 34s. Secondly 
they will create one million new 1s. “ A” ordinary shares 
half of which will be issued at par to existing ordinary 
shareholders—one with every two new ordinary shares, 
while the other half will be available for the workers to 
buy at par on the basis that every permanent British 
employee shall the opportunity of becoming a shareholder. 
The rights of the new “A” shares only begin when the 
net profits, before tax, reach £900,000, roughly half as 
much again as last year’s figure—and the amount to be 
distributed te the ordinary shareholders reaches £300,000 
gross—compared with a maximum distribution up to now 
of £100,000. After that the new “A” shares rank for 
£70,000 (140 per cent) plus 20 per cent of any excess 
in gross profits over £900,000 with an overriding limit 
of 124 per cent of gross profits. In any one year the 
directors naturally can declare as “A” dividend less than 
the maximum standing to the credit of the “A” shares 
and carry a balance forward for future “ A” dividends. 

There are various complications with a scheme of this 
nature ; one of them is the necessity of setting up an 
internal machine to regulate the rights of the employees, 
bearing in mind that the “A” shares will enjoy a Stock 
Exchange quotation. But two facts stand out clearly: the 
directors have no intention of giving the employees some- 
thing worthless ; they have chosen this moment for the 
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scheme because they see more than a possibility of a jump 
in profit to around the £900,000 level by next year when 
the new “A” shares’ rights begin to operate. That jump 
in profits and presumable increase in dividend wil! benefit 
the existing shares as well as the new “A” shares. It js 
also clear that the company is creating an interesting highly 
geared equity whose market quotation is likely to rise well 
above par, all internal arrangements notwithstanding. 


Making Haste Slowly 


ORD BRUCE OF MELBOURNE has many claims to be 
ce regarded as an elder statesman of British finance—not 
least the fact that he was indeed a successful statesman 
long before he became a financier. His views command 
wide attention as they did earlier this year when he warned 
the British Committee of the International Chamber of 
Commerce about the dangers of a premature dash for con- 
vertibility. Now when the world knows that Lord Bruce’s 
view on convertibility has prevailed, he has amplified it. In 
a nutshell he believes that: “ Unless and until we put our 
own internal house in order and solve the fundamental 
problem of increasing our productivity and reducing our 
costs, further steps towards convertibility would only add 
to our difficulties.” 

Lord Bruce explained at the meeting of the Finance 
Corporation for Industry last week that he does not 
share the feeling of “easy optimism” now prevailing 
in Britain. Although the gold and dollar reserves have 
increased by about 20 per cent in the past year, he believes 
them to be still inadequate in relation to the country’s 
liabilities ; the only other change he can detect in Britain’s 
international economic position is that competition 
in overseas markets has been intensified. British produc- 
tivity is increasing, but not as fast as productivity in 
America and Western Germany. British export prices 
have risen about 25 per cent since 1950, German export 
prices by about the same amount, but American export 
prices only by about one-seventh. 

The top priorities for the British economy as he sees 
them are to get production up and costs down. That 
involves a measure of wage stabilisation and of co-operation 
between capital and labour, of which he seems hopeful. 
More controversially, he also believes that it involves not 
giving away the measure of artificial protection against 
American competition that the dollar shortage and the 
inconvertibility of sterling now involve. It is a view which 
will not be universally shared—certainly. not throughout 


the banking community—but will be respected even wire 
it is not shared. 


Australia Turns Back 


pa eighteen months of progressive relaxation, 
Australia has again tightened its controls on imports 
from all non-dollar countries. The full liberalisation of 
items such as motor chassis, iron and steel goods and chemi- 
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cals fall into the “ A ” category has been revoked after 
six months ; imports of these goods will now be held 
by quota to the amount imported in 1950-51. Imports of 
ssential” (mainly consumer) goods that comprise 
8” category are to continue to be held to the level 
of 6o per cent of imports in 1950-51 that has also obtained 
April. 
orters in Britain are naturally anxious lest this as vet 
te contraction of their largest single export market 
| foreshadow a squeeze comparable to that experi- 
in 19§2-§3—when imports of “ non-essentials ” were 
d to 20 per cent of their level in 1950-51 and imports 
entials to 60 per cent. As a result of the relaxations 
from the spring of 1953 onwards, United Kingdom 
esports to Australia in the twelvé months to June 30, 1954, 
regained rather more than half the loss sustained in 1952-53 
en they were cut to one half of their amount in 1951- 
sz. It is indeed the upsurge of imports into Australia from 
! sources in this past fiscal year—from {A514 million to 
{A683 million, a level still, however, well below that of 
{1,053 million reached in 1951-52-—that appears to have 
forced the Australian Government to go back on its libera- 
lising policy. The Commonwealth’s external reserves have 
allen considerably since March—from {A540 million to 
:25 million ; and the rate of decline has been gathering 
orce in recent weeks. At the same time, pressure from 
industrialists in Australia for renewed protection has been 
niounting apace as imports have started to encroach heavily 
on their hitherto effectively sheltered market. 
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Meanwhile, the South African Government has 
announced that it is hoped to effect a substantial relaxation 
in its import controls in 1955. Quotas are to be entirely 
removed from certain textile piece-goods and stationery, 
and from tea, coffee, raw cotton and wool. For other goods 

least the “ preliminary ” quotas (which are supplemented 
later in the year) are to be raised all round in 1955, and it 
is clearly the intention that the total value of quotas finally 
granted should be higher than in 1954. South Africa now 

ts equal access to imports from dollar and non-dollar 
scurces, so that United Kingdom exporters will need to be 
fully competitive if they are to benefit from this expanded 
niarket, 


Rootes Cuts the Frills 


"F(HE Rootes group’s new venture into the low-price 
4 market looks like a shrewd piece of market research 
( will set a mischievous kitten among the pigeons. At 
Paris Motor Salon that opened this week, Rootes pro- 

1 a cut-price (£398 compared with £470) version of 
Hillman Minx with a body that doubles as a passenger 

‘ Or a station wagon. The company claims that the new 
the Husky, is designed for rough going, although it has 

neither four-wheel drive nor front-wheel drive. The Minx 

“es always been one of the surprises of the passenger car 

market. Hardly altered in any way since its first post-war 

'e-styling, faithful to such relics of the 1930’s as side-valve 
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engines when its competitors are all using overhead valves 
and proclaiming their superiority ; and relatively highly 
priced ; the Hillman has yet continued to maintain a sub- 
stantial share of the small car market and is much fancied 
by European drivers, who can be counted as the con- 
noisseurs of this type of design. 

The Husky is more expensive than the British baby cars 
—it will sell after tax at £565—but within the same price 
group as most of the models of about 1,200 c.c. Many 
motorists have been sharply critical of the impractical 
design of the small to medium British cars, especially of 
their rear seating. Rootes has shown some boldness in 
assaying a formula that many feel holds considerable 
promise. There are station wagon versions of most standard 
passenger cars, from the Morris Minor to the Bentley, but 
they are usually dearer, not cheaper. The Husky breaks 
new ground by being cheaper than its standard counterpart, 
and its appearance will test how much latent support there 
is for a genuine utility vehicle. 


Warning of Cotton Wages 


HE employers and the trade unions in the cotton spin- 
rE ning and weaving industries were both surprised at 
the size of the award made by the Industrial Disputes 
Tribunal, but the pleasure was all on one side. The unions, 
which obtained an increase of § per cent in August last 
year, without recourse to the Tribunal, had applied for 
10 per cent more ; the Tribunal awarded 6 per cent. Had 
the employers not felt so sure of their ground before 
rejecting the claim, they could probably have settled for 
5 percent. As before, the unions based their claim on the 
rise in living costs and the need to attract workers to the 
industry. It was not a strong case—higher wages, for 
instance, will not alone bring more workers to the mills— 
but fortune then came to their aid in the form of a rise 
in the cost of living index. 

The award will give male workers up to 12s. a week more, 
and women up to 8s. a week more, and it will add some 
£5 million a year to the industries’ wage bill. It will be 
difficult to pass that increase on in prices, particularly in 
the export markets, and it thus hastens the day when the 
inefficient mills must adopt modern methods of production 
or go under. 


Credit Ex pansion Slackens 


WELCOME slackening of the pace of credit expansion 
A is shown by the banking figures for the September 
make-up. In each of the previous two months bank deposits 
had been rising a good deal faster than in the corresponding 
months last year, and in August the seasonally-adjusted 
index compiled by Lloyds Bank had reached a new peak 
at 110.4 (1948= 100). In the four weeks to September 15th, 
however, the total of net deposits rose by only £21 million 
to £6,300 million, whereas in the similar four weeks of 
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1953 the expansion amounted to nearly £54 million. The 
index has accordingly relapsed, to 100. But this year the 
banks did not begin to feel the effects of repayments of 
advances by the British Electricity Authority out. of the 
proceeds of its market issue unti! the second half of August, 
whereas in 1953 repayments by the BEA began at the 
end of April. Principally for this reaso2, total bank 
advances dropped by no less than £152 million 12 the 


LONDON CLEARING 


BANKS 







Change 


Sept. 15, 1954 
Month 





{ million 


~ 
~ 
+ 


£ million 








DetS oka. a oh 6,538°9 ‘0 4219-3 

“Net ”’ deposits* 6,300- 2 20-8 +205-1 
£ ¢ eniltion yn. | %t 

Liquid assets ........ | 2,200-3| 33-7 - 19-7 | —166-1 
RRNIE oss wae kes Gs etl 8-0 — 12-6 5-9 
Call money ....... | 417-6| 6-4 | — 20-2! — 57-9 
Treasury bills ..... 1181-5} 18-1 54:7 —140°6 
Other bills........ 80-4, 1:2 — 2-2 26-5 

Investments plus ad- 

VONLES -. 60s bas iex 4,176-1 63-9 — 0-9 377-0 
Investments....... | 2,360-5 36-1 - 12-5 225-6 
AGVERCES 0. ckce'es | 1,815-6 27-8 - 13-3 53°4 

* After deducting items in course of collection. 
¢t Ratio of assets to published deposits. 


five months to mid-September, 1953, whereas in the similar 
period this year they have risen by £43 million, despite a 
fall of £13 million in the latest four-week period. This fall, 
it should be noted, was substantially less than the amount 
paid up during the period on the latest BEA loan, which 
suggests that credit demands upon the banks from private 
industry may now be rising again, and probably more con- 
siderably than in the similar period last year. 
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These operations by the BEA, important though th ey are, 
were not, however, the dominant influence upon th 


‘ - credit 
trend during the month. The decline in total bank adyances 
was very nearly offset by an increase of £125 million in the 
banks’ investment portfolios with the result that, even after 
allowing for a further small contraction in the portfolio of 
commercial bills, the total credit requirements of the private 
sector and the utilities declined during the month by only 
£3 million. Hence, although the month’s expansion of 
deposits was wholly attributable to the credit demands of 
the central government, the amount of those demancs was 
very much less than in either the previous month or in the 


corresponding month last year. It appears to have amounted 
to about £24 million, in contrast with an “ overall” 
Exchequer deficit of £82 million in the most nearly com- 
parable period. It is clear that the central government 
must have been securing a substantial volume of finance 
from sources other than the clearing banks. Part of this 


finance was, no doubt, secured by further net sales of gilt- 
edged securities by the “ departments,” but it seems 
probable that a further substantial sum accrued to the 
Exchange Equalisation Account as a result of the repatr 
tion of some of the foreign funds that were flowing 
London last spring. 


la- 
into 


Hollywood’s Earnings Here 


HE Anglo-American film agreement signed in Washing- 
= ton last week, which regulates for a further year the 
amount of the earnings of Hollywood films in Britain that 
their producers can take home in dollars, introduced only 
one minor change into the existing arrangements. As in 





Second-Hand Car Prices 


The table below shows the average discount—or premium—that could have been obtained on a two-year-old car during 


oo ~ 1 
tne past 25 


years, based on its original cost, including purchase tax. 





1953 


Austin J 


eee eereeeeee 


eee eereeeeees 


Bentley M. VI 44 litre . 


Ford Popular. (previously 
pe, ae arene 
» Anglia (new) ...... 
sb Re ROCROCE: AIS). 6S aisvn 
» Prefect (new)...... as 
si: MR aaa Sek ee ai 114 | 
SEE BN, riveting 112 | 
Hillman Minx........... 83 | 
Famer BOWES oi 8c eda eee lll | 
Morris Minor............ 95 | 
CPETORE SE 5 Siva Fae e 86 | 
Rover 7S. iekecaevssavas 74 | 
tandard Vanguard...... 63 
i SAS a | ‘a | 
10 er eerseresee eee ene eee ooo | wee | eee 
Triumph Mayflower...... 144 114] 85; 82; 79! 68 
Vauxhall Wyvern ....... 141 | 121] 87); 93) 91* 76 
WOOK 5 js atiws 134/105] 78) 82/| 86* 73 


* Model change. 


ft One-year-old or less. 





The final column shows the list prices of current models. 
1954 By the end of September, when the 
List summer motoring season ends, the prices 

Price of second-hand cars were fluctuating 


sharply from one model to another. For 
the first time in twelve months, owners 
of some new cars, notably the new Ford 


models, were able to ask premiums over 
list price for cars up to twelve montis 
old. Ford has been delivering very '¢W 
cars to the home market this summer, and 
the scarcity of the new Standard 8 and 
10 is also reflected in their high second- 
hand value. Other medium-pov red 
models still seem able to command sub- 
stantial second-hand prices, althoug® 


the majority have begun to show a slight 
seasonal retreat from their midsummer 
peaks. Most manufacturers believe that 
a shortage of new cars on the home 
market will persist—at least during the 


summer—until new factory extensions 


ova | ROSF have been completed. Meanwhile, the 
- = 702 owner of a car that has done two a 

pric 
73 | 76 | 759 service can with luck sell it for 4 


not far short of the sum he will pay for 
delivery of a new model. 
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earlier years, the American companies will be allowed in 
1954-55 to transfer a “ basic ” $17 million of the $40 million 
odd that their films earn in Britain. They are also allowed 
to make transfers corresponding to the earnings of British 
; in the United States, and it was suggested during the 
discussions last week that these at present probably 
sunted for another $6 million a year. The “ permitted 
’ to which they are able to put the money they cannot 
| home—which include the financing of film production 
and in Europe, the making of film prints in Britain 
iims they intend to show in Europe, and other ways of 
ig their expenses on this side of the Atlantic in sterling 
main as before. 
In the coming year, however, the companies are to be 
wed to remit in addition up to $2} million of the money 
they receive from the levy imposed on cinema takings 
to aid British film production. These companies, are, 
course, quite significant producers of films in Britain, 
elsewhere in Europe with British staffs, and as such 
entitled to share in the proceeds of the levy, though 
; has occasionally aroused criticism even from people who 
hare in the employment they provide. This year’s agree- 
ment was negotiated to the accompaniment of rather 
different complaints from the British film industry, which 
argues that the distributors of films in America are still 
putting British films only into the small specialised “ art 
theatres,” and that many people who would like to see 
outstanding British films never get the chance. 


Vauxhall Sets Out 


N the next five years Vauxhall Motors, the British 
| subsidiary of the American General Motors, has a long 

id to travel in financing its £36 million capital pro- 
gramme. That programme, discussed in these columns on 
September 25th, is designed primarily to double Vauxhall’s 
current rate of exports. Quickly and surely Vauxhall has 
set out along this road, by placing privately £74 million 
of an unsecured loan stock. This stock, which has a 
coupon rate of 4} per cent and is optionally redeemable 
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between 1962 and 1969, was placed privately, through the 
agency of Morgan Grenfell, at 100} with insurance com- 
panies and investment trusts. The placing is firm and no 
quotation will be sought for the stock. It is a replica of 
the arrangements made by the company in October, 1949, 
when it helped to finance its first major postwar develop- 
ment programme by placing privately £3 million of+a 4 per 
cent unsecured loan stock at par ; this stock was redeemed 
in April. 

About half of the company’s new programme is expected 
to be financed by private borrowings. The remainder will 
be met from retained profits and by subscriptions (possibly 
in dollars) for the company’s share capital by General 
Motors. Again history is repeating itself, for between 
1946 and 1953 the company retained about 74 per cent, 
or more than £8 million, of its profits ; this year General 
Motors took out £1,800,000 of these retained profits, but 
immediately used that sum in subscribing for a further 
tranche of Vauxhall’s ordinary capital. All the Vauxhall 
equity is owned by General Motors, and however much 
the mouths of British investors may water it looks as if 
it will remain that way. 


Air Combat on the Ground 


T Farnborough this week the Ministry of Supply 
demonstrated one of its newest aids to speeding up 
the design and development of aircraft and missiles. 
Described somewhat ambiguously as a “ three dimensional 
computor,” this is an elaborate device, a building rather 
than a machine, that takes into account the physical features 
of a particular aircraft or a missile, such as its speed, its 
engine thrust, its wing area, and its power controls, and 
proceeds to draw a moving picture, accurate in its timing 
as well as in its delineation, of the flight of the machine 
and its pursuit of an incoming, sharply manceuvring enemy 
bomber. If the fighter takes ten minutes to intercept its 
target, the computor’s charting needles will take ten minutes 
to draw their picture of the pursuit. If a missile homes on 
a bomber within the minute, the record is completed within 
the same span of time. 

The value of a “ simulator ” like this, which has been built 
for the common use of the aircraft industry, is that it 
reduces one of the most serious handicaps under which 
designers work—their need to learn by experience the 
behaviour of their designs. Aerodynamic design is still 
more of an art than a science, and a substantial element of 
unadulterated guess-work goes into each new concept. The 
behaviour of the machine in flight is only really discovered 
by test flying, which sometimes, with sad regularity, means 
testing to destruction. The human pilot plays a key part 
in aircraft development because he can report on perform- 
ance. The missile flies alone, and its designers have to be 
satisfied with what they can learn from the recording 
instruments that they recover at the end of the flight. 

To some extent, the use of this new computor will reduce 
the numbers of missiles that will have to be fired in order 
to get a reasonable amount of data on a type’s performance. 
It will not cut down the test flying arid firing needed to 
confirm whether the machine has the characteristics and 
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performance that were intended... But it will cut down 
much of the empirical study to find out what happens 
during . flight and combat to a machine that performs 
according to specification. The ability to use the actual 
motors of the machine, and sometimes the pilot himself, 
as working parts of the computor increases the reliability 
of the results and the chances that unexpected snags in 
behaviour will be discovered on the ground rather than in 
the air where they can be less easily observed. The exist- 
ence of this simulator—ten times the size of any other yet 
built—is one small indication of how much work on 
missiles is actually being: achieved in this country, even 
though it is still done under a security blanket that irritates 
the scientists. 


Shops on Wheels 


T least three vehicle makers exhibited mobile shops at 
A the Commercial Motor Show last week. Output of 
these vehicles boomed a few years ago when there were 
far fewer ordinary shops being opened. Production 
exceeded 900 in 1950, but this year it is unlikely that more 
than 350 will leave the makers. Nevertheless, there are over 
4,000 in commission in different parts of the country and 
the value of retail business transacted in these vehicles 
amounts to nearly £1 million a week. The best operating 
areas are found on the new housing estates that are springing 
up on the edges of large cities, where transport and shopping 
facilities have tended to lag behind the rate of housebuilding, 
and in the network of villages spread about country towns 
in certain rural areas. The ease with which new shops can 
now be built does not mean that these “ mobiles” will 
gradually disappear again. In many areas they have carved 
out for themselves a regular and reasonably permanent 
business. 

For the retailer, worried by rising labour costs and 
margins that tend to diminish rather than get larger, mobile 
shops offer a higher turnover for each assistant employed 
than is customarily obtained in an ordinary shop, even one 
run on self-service lines. Firms operating a fleet of mobiles 
in conjunction with shops find that turnover per employee 
in the mobile is about 50 per cent or more higher than in 
the “fixed site” shop. Work is more evenly spread 
throughout the day, and the problem of retaining extra staff 
for busy hours does not occur. But non-labour costs may 
be higher. Initial costs—a 2-ton electric vehicle, with its 
equipment and fittings, may cost well over £2,000—must 


be recouped in a shorter period and from a much smaller ~ 


total turnover ; and considerable servicing and maintenance 
facilities are called for. Compared with a shop operated 
on a lease there is seldom much saving on overheads. 

But experience varies with each vehicle and the area in 
which it operates. On the longer runs that are possible in 
country districts diesels become more economic; most 
vehicles at present are driven on petrol or electricity. The 
usual method of operation is to establish a regular round 
that is covered twice or three times a week. Some mobiles 
make a practice of stopping at every second or third house 
whilst others stop less frequently but for a longer time at 
each. A number are run on self service principles, which 
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means a larger vehicle, higher initial costs, and heavier (oq 


fund taxes. But the retailer expects to recover: 
expenses from the bigger turnover that self Service “ in pulse 
buying ” usually stimulates. Hours of operation | 

be longer than in ordinary shops, particularly at week 
and several operators have taken advantage of the wides»»ad 
uncertainty that still exists whether the Shop Acts ap 
the rounds of mobile vehicles. 


Printed Salesmen 


IRST impressions count in business ; and the first one 
F that are made in a transaction are very often the 
impersonal ones gleaned from a trade catalogue. To 
stimulate British firms to pay more attention to the design 
of their catalogues the Council of Industrial Design and the 
British Federation of Master Printers are holding a joint 
exhibition next week at the London offices of the British 
Institute of Management. One hundred catalogues printed 
in the last five years and chosen from more than 1,500 
submitted by British firms will be on show, together with a 
small number of catalogues from overseas countries. At 
the end of the month the exhibition will commence a tour 
of other industrial centres in Britain. 

The design and editing of trade catalogues is now very 
much a specialist job, and is generally too important to be 
left to the part-time activities of busy sales staffs—but that 
is very often what happens. Layout, lettering, illustrations, 
paper and printing call for careful thought by people who 
have had some experience at these tasks. Trade catalogues 
can not only illustrate and explain products for the benetit 
of the potential customer, they can also go a considerable 
way towards selling them, Although the number of first- 
class productions has been growing steadily—as will be 
seen at the exhibition—there is still plenty of room [or 
improvement by the majority of firms. 


Slightly Higher Tanker Rates 


HE usual seasonal increase in tanker movements 1:5 
pulled up tanker freight rates a little since the summ-' 

The spot market rate rose some five or six weeks ago froin 
London scale minus 45 per cent to scale less 20 per cv 
and it has since remained steady at this level. The list ric 
of the United States Maritime Commission has 2° 
improved and is now quoted at 324 per cent. At this une 
of the year spot market rates generally reflect the seaso'! 
increase in shipments of oil from Mexico and the Caribbc 10 
to the United States Atlantic seaboard ports and this y°*! 
there has also been more business on the European mari: 
The improvement has weakened somewhat in the last cou) - 
of weeks but this has not prevented a number of laid-'p 
tankers from being brought back into service, Laid-up 


tonnage has declined from just under 4 million tons d.v 
the middle of August to 3} million tons or so now. 
Time charter business has also become a little b« 
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Day of reckoning: Monday! 


BEHIND-THE-SCENES STORY on the 
rkings of a great national news- 
per comes from Associated News- 
pers Limited. Their problem was to 
reamline the office system by which 
they control the sales operation for 
the ever-popular “Sunday Dispatch.” 
Statements to-all the agents were 
ing handwritten. It threw a heavy 
ad on office staff. 

Associated Newspapers Ltd. wan- 

d a system that could guarantee that 

| figuring on sales accounts was fin- 

ized, and weekly accounts sent out, 

1 the Monday following the paper’s 

iblication date. . 

After consultation with Burroughs, 
hey installed Sensimatic Accounting 

lachines to handle the postings. 
hese are used in conjunction with an 

genious method of invoicing, by 

hich the agent receives, on one single 

rm, a statement, a receipt for his 
payment, and an order slip for next 
veek’s copies. 

Result: So fast do these Burroughs 
machines serve the office that it is now 
normal practice to get “ Sunday Dis- 
patch” weekly statements prepared 


: > 


and dispatched on Mondays. Cash 
collection is swift and efficient and next 
week’s orders come back in time for 
action by the circulation department. 

One more result has been that 
Associated Newspapers Ltd. are now 
using Burroughs Sensimatics on sales 






ss lll. Sia = 

210 postings in 45 minutes— that’s a normal rate 
of work achieved by Mrs. J. Dickens, seen pre- 
paring statements for newsagents in the offices of 
Associated Newspapers Ltd. Watching her use one 
of the Burroughs Sensimatic Accounting Machines 
is Mr. Paul Stark, the Burroughs man who helped 
solve ‘The Case of the Sunday Dispatch.” | 
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Every Sunday, nearly 
3,000,000 copies of this 
famous newspaper are 
sold. The day following, 
accounts and order 
forms to hundreds of 
agents must go out... 


accounts for their latest paper, the 
“Daily Sketch.” 

What about you? If your business 
could benefit from faster, accurate 
figuring, call in Burroughs. They can 
offer advice on all the latest systems, 
for Burroughs market the world’s 
broadest line of modern record-keep- 
ing machines: Adding, Calculating, 
Accounting, Billing and Statistical 
Machines, and Microfilming Equip- 
ment. Remember, once you have any 
Burroughs machine, Burroughs Ser- 
vice guarantees its efficiency in opera- 
tion. 

Call Burroughs today. Burroughs 
Adding Machine Limited, Avon 
House, 356-366 Oxford St., London, 
W.1. Sales and Service Offices in 
principal cities round the world. 


FOR EXPERT ADVICE ON BUSINESS FIGURING CALL IN Bu rr oughs | 
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Here’s the most sought after Sherry 
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You owe yourself the pleasure of 
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‘DEAR MR. 


' NU-SWIFT, 


Of course, we've some fire exting- 
uishers, but are they up-to-date ? | 
Please ask your man tocall and check 
them—ahead of that Fire Fiend! 


Pe eh 
MAIL NOW to Nu-Swift ted., Elland, Yorks. 


in all Spain 


— now available in England 
in limited quantities 
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1 eal al real fell ie feten tell tel feeliran 
Ve eeeeer ay 


Prospecting for 
Ideas 


The United Steel company is not only a 
complex industrial enterprise, but also a 
community of human interests, experience 
and skills. A long-term plan of staff replace- 
ment ensures not only that these experiences 
and skills are handed on, but gives oppor- 
tunity to young men. 

Imagination and ideas originate in individuals 
and fructify more readily in an atmosphere of 
experienced organisation which puts at their 
disposal the counsel of older men and the 
resources of a large organisation. Recruits 
are selected for their potentialities, and as 
those of the required character and 
capabilities succeed in their first work, new 
responsibilities and opportunities open before 
them with the possibility of rapid advance- 
ment for men of energy and ideas. 

With a far-sighted, long-term staffing policy 
the Company assures that its future will 


strike and develop rich fields of ability and 
enterprise. 
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THE UNITED STEEL COMPANIES 
LIMITED SHEFFIELD 


APPLEBY-FRODINGHAM STEEL COMPANY 
SAMUEL FOX & COMPANY LIMITED 
STEEL PEECH & TOZER 
UNITED STRIP & BAR MILLS 

WORKINGTON IRON & STEEL COMPANY 
UNITED COKE & CHEMICALS COMPANY LIMITED 
UNITED STEEL STRUCTURAL COMPANY LIMITED 
DISTINGTON ENGINEERING COMPANY LIMITED 

YORKSHIRE ENGINE COMPANY LIMITED 
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Enquiries are still very small and limited, but a few months 
ago there were hardly any enquiries at all. On October 1st 
the average freight rate assessment made by the London 
Tanker Brokers’ Panel was raised from scale plus 4.7 per 
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| 1950 | i951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 
cent to scale plus 7.9 per cent, equivalent to 41s. 1d. a ton 
of oil carried for the voyage U.S. Gulf—U.K. This assess- 
ment is based upon practically all tanker charter rates, 
including long and short term charters as well as spot voyage 
charters, apart from those of vessels engaged in special 
trades, and is used by oil companies to calculate the freight 
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factor in the cost of petroleum products. Spot rates 
account for only about one-twentieth of the rates that enter 
into the calculation of this award ; even so most of the 
increase was due to the small improvement in spot rates. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Sales of diamonds by the Central Selling Organisation 
in the third quarter appear to be following the forecast 
made earlier this year. The run-down in stocks of gem 
stones is reflected in a fall in sales of £500,000 to {11.2 
million ; demand for industrial stones continued to slacken, 
sales being £200,000 lower at £3.1 million. But total sales 
in the first nine months, at £46 million, suggest that sales 
for the whole year will not be appreciably below the figure 
of £61 million for 1953. 


The Government of the Republic of Ireland this week 
launched a new {£20 million internal loan. It is a 44 per 
cent stock dated 1975/80 offered at £96 per cent. The 
Irish banks have undertaken to apply for £§ million of the 
stock. The Finance Minister has announced that the pro- 
ceeds will be largely devoted to agricultural improvements. 
It is just a year since the Irish govefnment made its last 
loan stock issue. The issue made in October, 1953, con- 
sisted of £25 million 4} per cent stock dated 1973/78 at 
£97 per cent. That stock now stands in Dublin at £101. 


STANDARD MOTOR. Record 
production in the vehicle industry spelt out 
higher profits for Standard Motor Com- 
pany long before its preliminary statement 
for the year to August 31st revealed that 
its trading profits had jumped from 
43,131,810 to £4,010,920. The company 
has benefited from the introduction of 
newer and smaller models, from its con- 
tract for making Avon engines and from 
nunued production of the Ferguson 
tractor. Last year’s re-tooling for the pro- 
uction of newer models has made its 
mark on the prefit and loss account, where 
amortisation of dies, jigs and tools is shown 
0 have risen from £292,648 to £582,955. 
peedy amortisation from current profits 
cl the ground for further expenditure 
on new assembly lines—a contingency 
Which now looms larger, as the prospect 
to be of more rapid changes in 
‘n to meet the demands of a competi- 
live market. 
thaps another forewarning of capital 
Projects is the fact that, though the rise 
in net profits from £649,905 to £900,502 
Would easily have justified an increase in 
cends, the directors were content to 
¢ the ordinary dividend unchanged at 
12 per cent. Hence, the outstanding 
‘cature of the appropriation account is the 


addition of £347,728 (against £170,915) to 
ie carry forward. Dealers in the stock 
Market were satisfied enough with the 
Port to mark the §s. ordinary stock units 
"P trom 8s. 13d. to 8s. 3d., but the yield 
°l 74 per cent offered at this. price (almost 


the 


repe 


Company Notes 





a steel share yield) also suggests that in- 
vestors are aware that Standard which has 
no ready-made interest in any body build- 
ing firm may have to struggle hard—and 
may have to spend heavily on capital 
equipment — to keep within striking 
distance of the “ Big Three ” of the motor 
industry, British Motor, Ford and 
Vauxhall. 


* 


GLAXO LABORATORIES. 
Since the “ wonder drug ” boom, the Ios. 
ordinary stock units of Glaxo Laboratories 
have been among those equities which 
have been bought upon thé size of net 
earnings (and hence in the hope-of high 
dividends) rather than upon thé ordinary 
dividends actually declared. The directors 
of Glaxo have pursued a cautious divi- 
dend policy, but they have kept the 
optimists’ hopes alive by free scrip issues. 
This week they announced a I0o per cent 
free scrip issue (involving the capitalisation 
of £1,592,700 from reserves), as they did 
in December, 1952. It was this announce- 
ment and the calculation that net earnings 
on the equity worked out at about 150 
per cent rather than the decision to raise 
the ordinary dividend from 174 to 20 per 
cent which sent the value of the Ios. units 
up from 60s. to 65s. At this price 
the units offer a yield of only just over 
3 per cent. The more cautious will note 
that the group’s profits after all charges 
fell in the year to June 30th from 
£1,585,025 to £1,484,000; these charges 


included a net provision for tax of 
£1,277,000, compared with £1,238,000 in 
1952-53. The financial strength of the 
group is impressive—and it has been 
strengthened still further by the appropria- 
tion of £1,000,000 (against £1,150,000) to 
reserves—but it is still a hope and not 
yet a fact, in. the stock market that 
ordinary shareholders will secure a more 
impressive return on this investment. 


* 


WATNEY COMBE REID. The 
advance in the trading profits of Watney 
Combe Reid in the year to June 3oth 
(from £1,785,502 to £2,095,074) was due 
almost entirely to the inclusion of the 
profits earned by the newly acquired sub- 
sidiary, Tamplin Brewery, in the Watney 
accounts. The increase in the ordinary 
dividend from 17 to 20 per cent, the chair- 
man explains, was practicable only because 
of “the extra revenue produced by the 
money ploughed back in past years by 
the equity stockholders.” In his state- 
ment Mr S. H. Combe lists the dismal 
facts which confront the London brewers: 
declining draught beer sales, not altogether 


balanced by improved bottled beer sales ; . 


disappointing results in the Greater Lon- 
don area, again only balanced partly by 
sales in the provinces ; high costs for new 
building and plant ; and high advertising 
costs. 

Watney Combe Reid is combating the 
disappointing trend in draught beer con- 
sumption by using the weapons that almost 
every orewer is trying to wield. It is 
acquiring new brewing subsidiaries ; 
Henty and Constable (Brewers) Ltd. may. 
soon take its place with the recently pur- 
chased Tamplin Brewery in the Watney 
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group. It is advertising more extensively 
—a move which can be associated with its 
efforts to increase the sales of bottled 
beers ; the company is pushing rapidly 
ahead with the building of a new bottling 
store. It is building new public houses 
and improving existing ones in the hope of 
attracting customers in the new towns and 
of attracting its old customers back in the 
areas in which the brewery has long been 
established. Watney is also strengthening 
its interest in the mineral water trade ; 
here its hopes are largely centred upon 
“ Coca-Cola,” the sales of which showed 
an increase in 1953-54 but which the chair- 
man still characterises as “slow.” Finally, 
the brewery is considering “a proposal ” 
concerning its main brewing site in 
Pimlico ; this proposal is of a tentative 
nature and as yet the directors have been 
unable to make a precise announcement 
about its contents. All these moves show 
how hard the competitive struggle between 
the brewers is and suggest that the struggle 
is becoming fiercer. Shareholders will 
have to wait more than a year to see how 
Watney will fare in this struggle, for the 
directors have decided to push the account- 
ing date forward from June 3oth to 
September 3oth. 
* 


CALICO PRINTERS. The puzzle 
about the profits of Calico Printers set by 
the preliminary report has been cleared up 
with the publication of the full report for 
the year to June 30th. The suggestions 
made in these columns a fortnight ago 
that the company’s trading profits had 
risen and that an effective increase in net 
earnings lay behind the decision to raise 
the ordinary dividend from 12} to I§ per 
cent have now been confirmed. Consoli- 
dated trading profits have risen from 
£1,788,360 to £2,310,878. If special 
credits are excluded true net earnings have 
risen from £378 to £584,277, covering net 
preference and ordinary dividends more 
than twice. If investors want to look for 
another reason for the increase in dividend 


payments they will find it in the improve- 
ment in the group’s liquid resources. That 
improvement owes a little to the reduction 
in stocks and rather more to the increase 
in future tax reserves (from £761,534 to 
£1,276,610) ; for that reason the improve- 
ment may only be temporary. 

The directors repeat the comments they 
made in the preliminary report that com- 
mission printing turnover remained almost 
unchanged while merchanting turnover in- 
creased substantially, and that the volume 

Years to June 30, 


1953 1954 
Consolidated earnings -— £ £ 
frading profit 1,788,360 2,310,878 
Investment income .... 121,472 111,123 
Pas COGS... se cacetee 769,347 oa 
Depreciation ..scccsess 1,051,769 1,084,826 
TECGUON . ...<kdacacde en 710,628 586,809 
Net p ‘ ea 769,726* 584,277 
Ord i ividends .... 138,238 165,886 
Ordinary dividends (per 
BE a ee ai 12} 15 
Gi F POGUES ca Seen 460,000 one 
Overseas investment re- 
WOE. fe ee ew aes 200,000 300,000 
Added to oup carry 
cn vaean Dr.110,791 36,112 
Cor , 
j " ¢ dep 
Bt 7,329,764 7,311,700 
I vestments 1,395,283 1.576,501 
Net cu t assets ...0. 8.281.696 9,094,881 
Stocks 5 ukviascnene: Claws Saaeeee 
“Quick” assets s.ecses 3,208,123 4,037,530 
Bank overdrafts ...... 655,793 149,432 
Re be cccosevcescs Gael! 6..2R000 
Ordinat Bitel esec:s 2,010,736 2,010,736 
I ! wk at 49s. Sd.xd yields {6 10s. per cent, 
*] £769,347 released from Excess Profits 


of trade has been maintained so far in 
the current financial year although difficult 
trading conditions continue to affect the 
results of some overseas subsidiary and 
companies. They add _ that 
royalties from the company’s “ Terylene ” 
and other patents increased slightly in 
1953-54 but that as the main ICI plant for 
making “Terylene” is not expected to 
begin production until the end of this year 
the “full benefit of royalities on bulk 
sales ” will not be apparent in the accounts 
of Calico Printers until 1955-56. 


associate 





NINE MONTHS’ CAPITAL ISSUES 


(Excluding Conversions 









Nine 


months 


Old Basis* 


to ist Oa Ge i 
Sept. 30 1953 | 1954 1953 | 1954 
Total Borrowing 
(£ million) 
Br. Govt.t .| 424-0 | 508-0 | 437-1 | 529-7 
Br. Corp. {a)) 41-3 | 12-8 41-3 | 12-8 
Br. Co.’s .. 71-7 | 173-6 | 94-7 | 209-0 
Br. Total...; 537-0 | 694-4 | 573-1 | 751-5 
Empire ....} 31-1 45:6 | 38-9 46-0 
Foreign....| Nil 49 {| Nil | 4.9 
Total....| 568-1 744-9 | 612-0 802-4 
Indices ....| 195-4 | 256-2 | 270-7 | 354-9 
Total Company Issues 
(£ million) 
ib. saa | 38:0 {| 84-2 | 42-41 91-8 
Pref. ...ce% 7-3 | 26-0 10-7 | 31-9 
Ont. <t 53 36°8 88-5 56-5 | 110-4 
Total 82-1 234-1 


198-7 | 109-6 


* Only includes direct offers to the public and to shareholders ; 





Old Basis* New Basist 


— 4 eemencee ne erento 
| 

pt. 30 1953 | 1954 ; 1953 1954 

Analysis of Issue Applications 


. (f thousand 
423,969 


Br. Govt.t. 508,040 | 437,111 | 529,705 
Br. Corp.(a)) 41,293} 12,790| 41,293/| 12.790 
Dom. & Col. 
Govt.....| 20,686] 25,388) 23,896] 25.893 
For. Govt. . Nil | Nil | Wil Nil 
Bank & Ins} 4,893] 15,670} 4,893! 18.131 
Oil .......! 20,113] Nil | 20,113] Nil 
Eng’ing,etc| 4,778] 17,810} 9,528) 27,119 
Electrical..| 8,667} 7,232] 10,553 8,453 
Fextiles ...| 3541 1,637} 686! 5,240 
Motors, ets 7,966| 4,992] 11,748! 6.361 
Breweries 3,613| 3,712| 4,354} 3.858 
Shipping 1,770; Nil | 2,488 1,943 
Mines ..... 2,054; 15,836; 5,284) 15.836 
Others 27,969 | 131,831 | 40,010 | 147,128 
| | | 
Total.... 568,125 | 744,938 | 611,957 | 802,387 


(index 1928=100). + Includes 


direct offers to the public and to shareholders, “ permissions to deal” and stock exchange intro- 


ductions ; (index 1935100). 
ind defence bonds, 


5 = . ¢ Includes net receipt or repayment of national Savings certificates 
(a) Incliides loans to town and county local authorities and to public boards. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCH. 
Next Account begins : October | 
Next Contango Day: Octobe: 
Next Settlement Day: Octobe: 


Tue conclusion of the nine pow 
ference, the firmness -of prices 
Street and encouraging compa: 
ments all contributed to the st: 
the London stock market this we: 
gilt-edged market remained gq 
prices were firm and in the in 
market the advance in prices bro. 
Financial Times ordinary share i: 
to a new peak of 173.0 (a gain of 1 
in a day) on the first day of 
account. In the foreign market ( 
bonds soared in response to the ni: 
agreement and under some buyi: 
sure from the Continent. Late: 
week the entry of Japan into the ¢ 
group of nations brought bu 
Japanese loans. 


Although industrial equities wer 
ally firm, the most notable m: 
took place in the shares affected by 
company announcements. Th: 
group of shares, for instance, w 
firm after the Standard Motor pri 
statement. Engineering shares ; 
lowed the lead of Babcock and 
which rose to 7os. (after 
70s. 74d.) in response to a highe: 
dividend. Persistent buying on \\ 
day lifted Borax 7s. to 7 
the store share group William W 
were marked. down §s. to 
the news of the death of the chair: 
by the close on Wednesday had m 
recovered this loss, to stand at 
House of Fraser put on Is. to 45s 
advance of the higher interim paym 
then reacted to 44s. 13d. 


Oil shares hardened in advanc 
Burmah Oil interim dividend an 
the announcement that it had 
increased from 2} to 7} per cent— 
of a warning that it was an eq! 


payment—they improved still furth 1 


Burmah going up to Ifos. and 
Iranian to 17}. Copper shares, after 


uncertainty on Monday, went aheac 
in response to the firmness of the p 


the metal. Kaffirs were depressed 
end of account but rallied slightly 
the new account opened. 





FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 




















Security Indices 


1954 


Ord,* 





Fixed 
Int.f 





Sept. 29... 


3:68 

” 50 * 3: 7 
ets 3 3°67 
» 4&..4 IT1-5 | 346-78] 3-67 
» 98... 171-8 | 116-78} 3-67 
»  6...1 173-0 | 116-79 | 3-67 






i 
173-0 | 116-89 
(Oct. 6) |(Sept.30)}S 


1954, High 





» Low.j 131-1 | 111-78] _,, L 

(Jan, 1) } (Jan. 5)} Oct. 1 

1953, High} 131-5 | 112-55] ,, 4 

(Nov. 4) (Nov. 27) ,, 5 

» Low.j 113-9 | 105-681 ,, 6 
May 20); 





* july 1, 1935=100. 


+ 1928=10 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 





ee Net ; Gross ‘ 
Prices, 19" Yield, 7 Prices, 1954 I Tw Pri P Viel 
a Vield . | Last lwo | ce, rice, teld, 
in, 1 to ‘ 1984 9} « Oct. 6, Oct. é Jan. lto Oct. 6 | Dividends | ee Sept. 29,| Oct. 6, | Oct. 6, 
— STOCKS 1954, | _ | 1954 Hieh | Lew (a) (b) {c) | 1954 | 1954 1954 
aes » LoeT fs. d.lf s. 4 ee eee saa penn nn 
ao}, | 99; Exchequer 24% 2955 ....| 100% | 100% | 6 3 “S| 113 6 | 68/3 | 414g | fad 18 CBSA En | 66/3 | 66/3 |S 6 fn 
105 #3 | exchequer 3% 1960 wo+--}| 1045 | 1045 }015 2/2 2 04124 | 8/9 hl5c 3}a\Cammell Laird 5/-. .., 10A-* | 104 17 OT} 
1044 Exchequer 3% °62-65 . 104% | 104) | 1 3 4/2 10 101} 65/6 | 49/9 5 a) 10 bGuest Keen N’fold £1.| 63/- | 66/— | 4 10 11 
100% | Serial ron 128% 1954./100/0/3100/0/3}_ ... | 110 11 | 38/53 | 34/6 | ... | ... [Stewarts & Lloyds f1.) 379 |379 |. .... 
100% | 99; |S. Fdg. 18% 1954 Ass. E xe 100% | 100% | 1 611/210 21) 25/74! 22, | 740; 4 a\United Steel £1...... | 25/3 | 25/6 |7 1 2oe 
101 # | : Serial Funding 24% 1957.} 101 if | 10145 | 0 12 114 9 | 41/10) 23/99 | 15 ce 24a Vickers £1 .....iece- | 38/6* | 40/- 315 Oo 
1015 Serial Funding 3% 1955. | 10143 | 1013 | i 1114 5 TEXTILES | 
101 3 War Bonds 2§% "54-56... -| 100 i | 100% | 015 9/119 10/7] 31/7} | 21/4 15 ¢ 4a ‘Bradford Dyers {1 ...| 28/6 30/9* | 6 10 Im 
10133 Funding 23% "52-57 ..... | 1003, | 100% | 1 3 0|210 Ti} 32/4} | 24/9 6 a 12 b\Brit. Celanese 10/-....| 27/6 | 27/9 |6 9 9 
1 War Loan 3% 55-59 Rid as | 1014" }101%*% 1 7 51214 21} 31/44 | 248 | 5a 10 dCoats (J. & P.) {....) 277- | 27/- | 511 lo 
100} Savings Bonds 3% % '55-65.; 99% | 100 113 6;3 O11] 34/7 | 25/2 | 6ha 47\Courtaulds {1 ....... | 31/9 | 32/9 | 417 9 
101% Funding 24% "56-61. 1005* | 100j* | 1.6 7|2 9 Ol} 30/3 | 234 20 ¢ 10 aLanes. Cotton f1..... 27/6 | 27/4 }|5 3 Iv 
95 Ae a ‘59-69... waeows ao a: 117 1);3 4 62} 39/9 30/74 5a 15 bPatons & Baldwins £1, /- | 33/- 6 1 3m 
O85 unding 3% 66-68...... ; 9848 hRiane Bsa: 3 Se ELECTRICAL i 
98k Funding 34% 1999-2004. * 97 # 94 1'2 0 0/312 5ij 62/9 41/9 Thd 4 aiAssoc. Elect. £{1...... | 56/3* | 57/6 400 
is Funding 4% "60-90 Soe | 103%, *| 1034* 1110 4/3 5 2e} 48/1 | 38/- | hal () THOB.LCC. £1.......... |47/- | 47/3 |4 4 8 
y Savings Bonds 3% '60-70.| 96 | 96% |11810\3 6 91} 58/9 | 38/6 | 635 4 alEnglish Elect. {1..... | 56/3 | 55/713 16 8 
; Savings Bonds 24%, *64- 67| one 948* 1117 5;3 0 T1549 | 3719 | BRa 8}d\General Elect. {1..... | 51/9 | 53/9 | 413 0 
Victory 4% °20-76....... 04% | 104% (11511; 311 21 Motor & AIRCRAFT | 
Savings Bonds 3%, '65-75: 95} 95} 11810; 3 6 IL/} 25/5} | 18/6 636, 34a Bristo! Aeroplane 10/-; 24/- {| 25- | 4 0 0 
a | Consols 4% aft. Feb. "57. + 99} 99% 2 4 5;4 1 =If} 12/5} 6/34 645 4 a'British Motor 5/-..... | 11/103, 11/73 | 410 4 
“a Conv. 3}% aft. April’61..| 907% | 91} |2 2 3/316 9/| 30/3 | 23/4h| hel The De Havillandfl..... | 96/6 | 27/7- |511 1 
Conv, 54% 1969. esteever 101% | 101; l 15 10 5 7 4 80 /6 5 9 The 12 c F< rad Motor {1 juewebs | 715 /- 78 9 i 3 0 ll 
Conv, 2% 1958-59 ....... | 100} | 100% /019 7/118 Ti} 49/44 | 23/10 96 6 a Hawker Siddeley {1..} 46/— 46/9 oo. 
lreas. 24% aft. April’75 .| 684° 68) | 2 0 5/313 5/]l00/6 | 806 | We 05 c Leyland Motors {1 .. 100/-. 100/- |5 0 6 
oe 3% aft. April "66..| 80}* 80; 2 010 14 3/f] 8l/7- 44/- 5 a} 124b)Rolls Royce {1...... | 78/9 | 7174613 0 3 
Treas, 34% '77-80....... | 100% 1008 |118 6/310 Tij| 97 5/5} 12 ci 12 cStandard Motor 5/-...| 8/3 S/s*i7 5 5 
[reas. 38% "79-81 ....... 100} | 100} | 118 8/310 51! SHops & STORES | 
Rede mption 5% *86-96...) 908* 903 1|119 5/13 8 31 27/4 22/9 | 224c\ 5 a\Boots Pure Drug 5/-..| 27/- 27/- 43 4 
War L’n 34% aft. Dec. 52) 90 | 91 '2 2 81318 Of] 50/6 32/- | 155 7T3a,\Debenhams 10/- .....| 46/9 | 4T/- 45 lw 
Conse BP Bits so ¢in cee 68%* 6845/2 0 5/1313 6117/9 93/3 | IS a 4 Gt. Universal 5/-..... 113/-* 208/- | 215 7 
Br. | sé 3% ‘607%: . 953° 953 119 0/3 é 10 /}110 92/9 5 ai 174b.Lyons (J. ‘i thawen. 107/6 |107/6 43°9 
, Br. Elec. 39, SOT | 94% | 944% 1118° 9;}3 6 81} 70/10} 36/11 | 20 a 4% b\Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-.| 68/- | 67/6 | 218 Gr 
l Br. Ele 44% 14-79... .. O94: | 109% 1 15 lf 2 3el 93/3 64 | 40 & 20 a|\Woolworth 5/-....... 90/6 89/9 3 610 
Br. Elec. 34° °76- 13 aor | | 10 be | 101 i i 1 17 11 | 3 10 11 ; fae ; On | 
0 Br. Elec. 34% 76-79 ‘A’ ..| 100% | 100% |118 0/3 9 4/1] 16% 8 i 5 a 3745\Angio-Iranian {1..... 163 167 | 210 9 
Br. Trans. 3% '78-88..... | 90% 9141/2 0 9}3 9 10/}110/3 | 56/9 24a} 15 Bb Burmah/l.......... 101/3 106/35 |3 5l1 
Br. Trans. 3% °68-73..... | 9 %* 953 119 0/3 6 10/} £45} £28 4 a| 12 6 Royal Dutch 100f1....) £44 £443 (215 68 
Br. Trans. 4% "72-77... | 106% | 1064 1/116 1/311 Tefl06/9 | 77/10 Sta} Oth Shell Reg. £1........ 105/- (105/73 | 4 5 lls 
| iBr. Gas 3% °90-95....... | 908" 91° 119 5;3 8 12) 29/73 | 174 | 15th $ 5Sta a L’holds 5/-. : 2T/- | 2/- |3 2 & 
Br. Gas 34% °69-71...... | 101% | 101% 1/116 9/3 8 2 HIPPING 
Br. Gas 4%, "69-12..... | 106), | 1068, | 114 313 9 5e| 30/4) | 22 | 16d 2aCunard{l.......... 99/- | 30/- |6 8 O§ 
A Mak ast 4 rm sete teak — 1 41/44 | 30/3 12 ci 12 c\Furness Withy fl. 40 /— 4] /- 5171 
est date, (f) Flat yield. (l) To latest date. AS) Ne ‘yi lelds are] 59/3 | 31/3 6a 16 DP. & O. Def, £1. | 51/- | 50/- (4 8 Oy 
tet allowing for tax at 9s. Od. in £. Ex dividend. Assumed 35/3 24/103| (p)10ci 10 oj Roy al Mail fl See Sac | 30/- 30/- 613 4 
rage iZ years approximately. va MISCELLANEOUS i 
| i ate tema Poo foo | wa 94/3 | 67/9 5 a} 124b/Assoc. Port. Cem. {1..} 90/74 | 90/74 | 317 3 
P, . | Prices, 1954 | TRUSTEE Price, | Price, | Yield, | 65/6 | 33/- | 16 ¢ 1}aBowater Paper £1. 61/3 | 60/74*| 3.19 2 
Jan. 1-Oct.6; STOCKS AND Sept. 29, Oct. 6,; Oct. 6, | 40/- 33/6 | 6b 4 aBrit. Aluminium fl.. 37/6 3t/o* i} 5 6 0 
"Hie J Low [FOREIGN BONDS) 1954 | 1954 1954 48 /- 36/3 12}¢c| 84ta\Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/-.; 47/—- | 46/6 | 417 9 
“ 3 aa $497 $383 | 3b 3a pea Pacific $25.) $484 | $482 (513 4 
! te ee 48/3 32/6 | 35 c| 144<a\Decca Record 4/-..... 47/6 | 47/6 |313 9g 
97 904 ‘Aus % '65-69 . | 964 | 311 Ol] 28/9 18/5 |} 11%c} 14 eDunlop Rubber 10/-..) 28/6 | 28/— 5 0 0 
100% vt Aust. 34% 4 7 --| 96 100 _ 10" | 4 0 O71} 40/8} | 26/6 9b 4 siti Chemical £1....| 40/3 | 39/6*!4 6 Is 
106%; 984 IN. Zealand 4% *T6- 78.| 1106 | 106 {312 3160/3 | 49 1145} 84ailmp. Tobacco £1..... 58/- |} 58/- | 617 lL 
bf 79} T1# |L.C.C, 3% aft. 1920 ..; 79 | 79 | 315 11 | $90$ | $63$ |$2-60c$2-35ciInter. Nickel n.p.v....| $894 | $89 | 414 O 
i 991}; 95 ‘Liverpool 3%, '54.64..| 99 | 9841/3 3 611634 | 514 | 96 74a\London Brick {1..... | 63/14 | 61/3 |5 7 9 
8] | | 872 | 0p |M.Wer.‘B’3% '34/2003, 853 | 86} | 3.11 81] 98/9 | 21/6 | -13%b| 6§aMonsanto Chemical 5/-| 28/3* | 28/9 |3 9 7 
1044 104} 101j |Agric. Mort. 5% °59- 89) _= 1034 | 4 O Ge} 83/— 63/6 1246 34a) Tate & Lyle £1. ovecel 78/3 | 81/6 318 6 
ik .. | 958 | 71 (German 7%......... 93 | 77/44 | 60/6 | 7h 74a\Tube Investments £1.} 75/- | 76/3 | 3-18 8 
.. | 143$ | 102 |German 54°, sao | 190 1143 | 89/3 69/- | I1Tke 5 ajTurner & Newall {1..} 88/6 87/- |4 0 & 
139} 9 159¢ | 132§ |Japan 5% 1907...... 150 153 | 87/715 | 57/6 | 6a 93b|Unilever {1 ......... | 86/— | 86/6 | 3 12 11 
lie 6 167 {Japan 5 oy , Conv. 1930 1734 eae 38/3 | 30/3 t44a «©74td United Molasses 10/- 35/- | 3/- 6 5 94q 
iiiccmeeees — | 50/ 28/~ | Nil c 10tc\Cons, Tea & Lands {1.| 45/6 | 46/- | 718 0 
: ' Last Two Price, | Price Yield 2/44 1/9} | 10 ¢ 10 cLondonAsiaticRbr.2/-} 2/- | 2/1} ee P 
a 5 Dividends ORDINARY _ {cept.29,| Oct. 6,| Oct. 6, | 40/9 | 25/2 | 5a 45 bUnited ede £1) 37/6 | 40/- | 613 44 
Hic (a) (b) {c) STOCKS | 1954 | 1954 1954 87 5 4 40 6 20a Amado. Amer. 10/- 8% 84 311 2 
é ae ; s. d. 1126/3 | 68/3 | 120 6} 80 aj/De “Beers 5/- Bearer. .\122/6* 1118/9 |8 8 5 
50 1/2 (2 teed Banks & DiscouNnT " pe ‘ : 127/6 | 56/6 | «. | « (Pree State Geduld 5/-./121/3 114/44 | Nil 
16 «¢ 5 aiBarclays {1 ......... | 49 | 49 4 1 8m f ? dae Le 
66/¢ 9 ca be 76/3 | 54/9 83c} 10 cRandfontein {1...... | 70/- | 68/9 1218 2 
; 14 ¢ 7 alLloyds ‘A’ £5, pipe. -| 65/6 | 66 4 410 te ° 
84/11 1/9 a K 7 6/9 | 4/103) 22 ¢ 24 cLondon Tin 4-...... | 6/6 6/5} 114 18. 3 
8 6 8 @Midland £1, fully pd. - 83/- | 84 316 2 | S/n . , > 
a3 / 8361 84alN. Prov. ‘B’ £5, 41 pd.| 79/- | 80/- |4 5 0 |_29% | 16 50_a’Rbokana £1 29h Lt 
= f 18 c 10 al\Westminster (4, f1 pd.) 93/- | 94/6 | 316 2 
20/1 1746‘ Tya\ Alexanders £2, {1 pd../117/6 1122/6 | 4 1 8 New York Closing Prices 
Se 10} 5 6} 5 @iNat. Disc. ‘B’ {1..... | $9/= | 90/- a8 » : ~ — 
ool 5 6 5 aUnion Disc. f1....-.. | 55/—. | 55/- 3 12 ae . Twa ne Sept.) O 
& 4b 4 aBare;(D.C.O.) {1 ...| 43/6 | 43/6 | 313 7 — a" | Sept | _ = % 
: 7b 14a\Chart. Bk, ot India {1} 42/6* | 45/- 6 81l =e i—<-I-3 rs = es 
16; ; 50a 85 bikes. & Gen. 11, 5- pd | 14% | 14% 2 4 7 {Balt. & Ohio. | 253 | 26} |Am. Smelting 39} | 404 [Inter. Paper..| 824 80} 
a | | 40t6 20talPearl £1. fully pd.....| 22. | 22) | 4 15 12 |Can. Pac.-...| 26% | 26) }Am. Viscose .| 35 | 36  [Nat. Distill. ..| 21 | 2 
45} 105tc1l2ite Prudential ‘ A’ £1 ee ee 44} 444 4 lil ll as ee eel a ta + asthe ee: ro ata oe Roebuck 6h i 
129) i ennsyl...... i -orystler .... g | Olg Pehell ........ i 
42/3 |) 336 10 diene — 1130 74 130/14 | 6 11 g |Amer. Tel. ... 172§ (172) |Gen. Elec... .| 43§ | 43§ Btd. Oil of N.J.100 |1024 
ae l Thal 1T4b Distillers af . : | 24 93/3 | 4 6 O |Stand. Gas...) 13} 13% eee: a1 ait I : | 3! | 58 
8 /~ il ‘G ms se cr: 37 f= 37 /~ 5 2 9 {United Corp. ; Goo year . . | $ | 
=6_! 60/ 8 a\_15pb Whitbread (A® Ord. fi) 78/9 | 81/3 | 5 3 5d|W. Union Tel. Inter. Nickel.| 49} | 
pe ; 4 wross basis. § Yield basis 93%. (a) Interim dividend. (b) Final dividend. {c) Whole year’s dividend. 
(d) Vie ne are, : wee ie cae ae th Flak oid. se x Y ‘eld - sis 432° .. (hk) Also 4% tax free bonus and 50% tax free from capital profits ; yield 
basis 14 ( sll (k) Yield basis 8%. (1) To latest date. (m) Yield basis 10% after capital 
i) Yield basis 134% after capital bonus. (j) Yield basis 119% : . 
bonus, ‘ » Also 5% net ca iti al distribution. (q) Yield basis 22% gross. ir) Yield basis 
ield basis 17}% as forecast by company. (0) Yield basis 9%. (p) ° rs 
524%, Yield basis 29- 7% ar (é) Also 24% not subject to tax, from capital profits. ‘jeld basis 10%. {u) Interim dividend for 15 months, Yield 
basis. 12°, (v) Yield basis ti, ere Yield basis 20%. (x) Yield basis 18-18% gross.» {y) Yield basis 11%, after capital bonus. (z) Interim dividend on 
1OuDdIed 


apital, Yield basis 8}%. 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page app peared 
BRITISH OVERSEAS 

| . Prices and Wages.......+.s++++ Oct. 2nd Western Europe : 
| t a t ] ey . ] C &, Production and Consumption This week Production and Trade...... Oct. 2nd 
Manpowe.........sscseeecseseees Sept. 18th British Commonwealth ....., This week 
External Trade............s0+++ Sept. 25th Western Europe : | 
| Financial Statistics ...........5 This week Prices and Money Supply Sept. igh | 
Industrial Profits...........--++ July 17th Ree, CMROE i cccvibicecviccsss Sept. 25th | 
World Tendo cissiccas July 17th | 
! 





UK Production and Consumption 












M = Mi mnithly averages or cal da months, = Weekly averag Stor ks at end of period. 
TS 
Monthly averages 1953 1954 
| | unit 
| 1951 June July August May June ] August 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION | | E 
green aes. ©. cowie ewsbeds nan tenn 19 100 117 114 | 121 118 | 110 106 132 | 126 43a 
lining ard quarry 108 109 | 109 105 84 91 116 107 
Buildit ontracting.....-....seseeee 101 103 109 109 109 110 111 112 
Gas, « ty and water... os... ssaeeed oa 124 127 132 116 110 109 131 | 123 
Manufa ei Mille cit a dctanemehes 121 115} 123 121 113} 107 137} 131 
Enegit x shiy ling t il good 127 127 | 129 126 115 109 141 135 
Vehi 5 shod be Aine cote cia ial ewe NaN 124 | 124 | 138 134 132 lil 160 | 152 
Chemi WN ek sick Dae ba AAO 134 132 | 151 145 | 140 139 ee 
rextil I PORE Ss ais ava dan Skee Wes 116 99 | 114 112 | 104 95 124 113 
Food kK and t hess aana Geek toed 105 108 | 114 120 112 110 126 | 120 
BASIG MATERIALS | 
rreaeeian of : | 
WE cg cdi aad ate se een eheees bee ekees W | '000 tons 4,275 4,332 4,300 4,159 3,376 3,637 4,594 4,215 40 
Pig OR’. cisas aun tin aoa he Ta ewe W ‘ 186 202 | 215 211 202 204 231 233 T 
Steel, ingots and castings ............5.5- W is 501 310 | 339 338 277 291 575 372 6 
Satatierirbe Web « <ca<ccscceseekecessnas 1M . 133-8 | 125-5] 156-3] 147-4) 147-3) 152-8] 169-9} 165-5 
ROWER TOE ia Sn ok oe cn be eae eens aan ow ; 10-13 10-32 | 11-60 11-86 9-91 9-20 12-47 12-47 8-68 
Electri DY cebne ca cheaaeen baea bane M | mn. kwh 4,964 5,166 | 5,459 4,626 | 4,489 4,391 5,592 | 5,090 + 5,028 
MANUFACTURING Ss | | | | | 
— grocantgycnbe | 
ton Peet; MIE co nine tebednek omnes W | mn. lb 20-71 14-82 | 17:97 17-04 15-46 15-99 90-78 17°36 l Y) 16:4 
Ww. BE WOE «i Sens bonds wants care aceiens M 16-61 14-84 18-40 18-30 18-32 12-94 19-08 18-08 18 
Rayon and synthetic fibres, total ......... M 32 - 00 23°59 | 34-94 35-04 37-06 28-76 37-81 37-38 5 
‘ i staple fibre.... | M “ 13-93 10-59 | 16°85] 17-62; 18-22 13-01 18-75 19-21 y | 
Cotton cloth, woven......... ita Sate ewe W | mn. yds 12-3 32-5 35-2 36-1 | - 25°32 35-9 41-0 39-0 94 8-6 
Wot Series WOME. ovis on cate acces M imn.sq yd 54-8 31-5 54-3 54:0 | 36-0 24-7 33°0 | 33- 2 | } 
Engi i ion: | 
aon Se ceiits Lo dikes veweieeaed W 000s 9-15 8-62 11-44 11-51 13-21 7:26 16-13 | 14-71 | ] 12-27 
Commercial vehicles and chassis .......... W 4-96 4-66 4-61 4-33 | 4-57 | 2-87 5-14 | 4-89 4 4-17 
Metal-working machine tools ............. M | '000 tor 11-09 12:58 | 12-63 11-84; 11-79 7-89 11-75 | 11-54 
internal combustion engines.............. M }'000 BHP 553 531 | 311 308 | 332 | 263 342 333 
BUILDING ACTIVITY | | 
eee houses completed : ” : ea a me pe i. | ; 
Pl coc hn a DE hak eR aceed keedesses V JOOS 6 > 2¢ 9°99 | 26:56 96-60 | ‘211 24-84 31-37 |. 30:97 | ( 
For private owners cole wa oa hale Wee M ; 1 88 2°86 | 5-24 5:22 5-55 5-52 7-70 | 7-63 8 O08 1-64 
For local housing authorities ............. | M 1 13:55 16:11 |} 19-91 20-15} 20:09; 18-04 21-61 21-10 20:1 17-41 
SPR 6b dies Son Bb 6oe oS Sano e ae bene ted M . 0-8l 1-03 | 1:41 1-23 | 1-56 | 1-27 2-06 2-24 1 1-80 
j i i i j | 
WHOLESALE SALES (‘) | | | | | | 
Textile houses : Av. value | | 
LOLRT De BOMB G4 ine <0 pce se cnc ceecess 1950 = 100; 104 90 95 69 | 67 | 78 90 | 75 | 67 89 
M omen’s and ‘ hildren’s MOMS CPi semks ecw Ht - or = 85 92 72 | . 
OG. DNs UGS: WORE. 6 oa ks dae dees sakewcs “i U 7 68 88 | 77 66 b9 
J OES fds Sede deh ek hie eSaew a eun 103 | 68 | 66 51 56 | 58 61 | 52 9 
RETAIL SALES(‘) eo | | 
Large retailers : | | Weekly 
hth PCR 8S 5 on BS Save ke Seas Om iv. value 109 | 117 | 124 121 | 124 29 132 
Ciothiag and MOGtweal «oie .é esc ecaab ese j 1950 = 100 110 110 113 109 117 — ion ee 130 
SIC DOIE BOGUS. 0558 Saks oo ee ei ase wew seus - 108 102 110 95 | 113 | 96 118 ill 132 
independent retailers : | | 
Ciothing OG TOmtwear oink ick ok vein ce un x 100 95 | 94 89 | 101 | 78 103 98 107 
PICNIC RON BOG on en boa ns poked oe | a 112 109 | 120 105 | lll 106 123 lll i 130 
STOCKS | | | 
Basic materials : 
age CIEREEIDRIAS FOE on dk sw ove veh nahin 000 tons oe oe | aie pee * mee a. 13,359 | on | es a 14,945 
COL cw ccm ee see seers eeeresesesaseeese | ” ‘ y 1,15 1,009 | 1. it 2 
NE BS Ses oo Ss Une ns Vd ene wae rR 113-4} 132-0 55-3 185-9 198. 6 | 97-4 65-3 | 68-0| 67 
Sulphur (Jade SA ee Oe bie ie no ele ae bie bw Maar ee . 99-4 211-8 66-8 159-4 142-8 121-9 68-4 719-8 | 79.9 
NON io kins bck nw Re ee hee Rane bees = 109-9 | 189-7 110-6 149-0 143-1 136-2 98-6 105.6 101 1 
Textiles : |Av. value | oo 
Wholesale houses, total (")........-.....+.. 11950= 100 129 74 89 89 99 10 117 | 
Large retailers, clothing and footwear (')... ce 106 | 92 102 108 100 se = an 108} 
(') Great Britain. (*) Provisional estimate. (*) Excluding 


z, s ial 
’ ; , \ . § government stocks from S 4. EB : d by industria 
consumers with an annual consumption of less than 1,000 tons. August, 1953. (*) Excluding stocks held by 
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British Commonwealth 


| PRODUCTION OF FUEL AND POWER ® 





















— : 
Coal Crude petroleum Electricity 
M averages or eee ey eas MARY aS meet teen ae N gona 
( uv months Australia Canada India | S. Africa | Canada | Pakistan | Australia | Canada India \N. Zealand) S. Africa 
sen re as SA Sd as es ‘000 tons ee million kwh : 
saeees anaes 973 | 805 2,362} 1,526 i 363 eet: eT 478 
cemaees 1,617) 1,153} 3,025) = 2,302 679 | 14-7 975 5,149 510 252} 1,044 
beta 1,535 1,032 | 2,987 | 2,362 897 | 15-8 1,079 | 5,457 552 286 | 1,112 
j | i 
] 1,817 951 | 3,071 | 2,429 822 | oe 1,181 | 5,766 594 297 1,188 
1,549 871 | 3,037 | 2,349 THOT Fee 1,126 | 5,653 613 301 1,158 
1,707 789 | 2,977 2,322 Of =. 1,246| 5,929 640 326 | 1,245 
opetese 1,733 859 | 2,367 sole es ote en ee 330 1,252 








PRIMARY PRODUCTION ® 









Copper Rubber Tin | Steel 





} 


Gold 


Australia | Canada S. Africa 


Monthly averages or 


N. 
endar months Canada | Rhodesia Ceylon | Malaya | Malaya | Australia| Canada India S. Africa 


ee Y 

















































000 tons 000 fine ounces 
| i | i i c ror, SS ee ister utes 
3 ....<.cch¥anneenmeen 17-7 17-7 | 4-2 30-0 | 5-31 | 100 96 78 25 132-7 394 | 1,013-4 
Pe re ee 17-2 25-1 8-0 48-7 5-24 | 137 275 132 103 81-9 373 983-3 
TSGS .... . oo sc.ce ge oe 16-0 28-4 8-2 47-9 5-20 171 306 126 106 89-7 339 994-7 
2 
IGA, April . 5 5 i553 eee 22-3 | 32°5 7-2 40-2 6-29 177 228 129 114 91-7 3559 | 1,058-9 
canine 21:5 29-0 5-3 46-3 6-23 187 232 128 120 aus 584 | 1,091-0 
eeoaneee 20-1 28-6 7-7 43-2 5-14 176 238 131 110 sot 377 | 1,092-7 
ew garten 20-4 28-6 8-0 | 54-1 5-74 190 | ons eas 126 eee eve 1,126-2 
ee. o en 8-0| 52-6 | aad ‘i 1136-8 
EXTERNAL TRADE “ 
Australia India New Zealand Pakistan S. Africa 
) Monthly averages or “ | oS : 2 
ndar months Imports | Exports r Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports 
mn. fA ; mn. rupees mn. {NZ mn. rupees mn, {SA 28s, 
— a . as - » euedbvaneamneman mnetnaapnianagesiitisibiaetiaenels aude diepeutibeinedin 
| 8 56 | aes ast ml 448252 - bee 7:97| 2-71 
7 336 363 551 482 23-02 | 19-98 178-3 167-4 34-91 28-03 
“9 365 348 471 442 16-01 | 19-60 112-6 | 125-8 35°45 27-93 
] ‘9 353 | 321 496 466 17:90; 25-40 69-0 129-4 43-34 30-70 
7 349 | 298 478 | 17-60} 25-30 . 120-8 37-08 26-00 
“5 360 | 364 516 | ods . 
4 416 | 348 457 | 
) 08 345 | 329 637 | 
3 aie i 
7 EXCHANGE RESERVES AND PRICES “ 
, ne. 
} Gold and Foreign Exchange Holdings Cost of Living 
sen Sg oe eee ee 
Australia} Canada | India | eee |S. Africa en Canada | India eel | Pakistan | S. Africa Rhodesia 
= End of period: mn. US dollars 1948 100 
ISS... senses 214| _220| _ 485 41 259 a | I 08 Bhs | 26 | 33 
Ie... cepa 944| 1,864 1,729 120 | 381 167 121 105 128 | 101 126 | 133 
a MET Ee “a 1,826 | . 1,765 204 292 183 120 108 134 | 112 130 137 
1954 UL u's o alqcteataeane 1,817 1,827 268 303 120 105 | lil 132 | 138 
» May . J... cpiecagiaile te 1,833 | 1,824 286 314 188 120 1065 }> 141i{ 109] 132 138 
2 JUNC . cw aiewderee Coan bay 1,870 1,809 297 336 120 oni i 107 } oc 138 
' y . cheaper ee ‘ 1,900 1,785 iid 314 121 | 111 | 137 
or 
(*) Petroleum production in Canada in 1938 includes natural gasoline. 1938 figure of electricity production in Australia was for 12 months ended 
June 30th ; figures for New Zealand represent about 87 per cent of total generation. (*) Copper and tin refer to metal production. (#) General trade 
) tin yey re-exports) except for Canada, which is special trade only. Imports are c.i.f. except for Australia, Canada and S. Africa which are f.o.b. ; exports 
Te 0 | : ’ 


Trade for India and Pakistan includes that going by and; annual figures for India are for 12 months beginning April Ist of year stated and 
1 and Pakistan 12 months ended June 30th. _(*) Gold and foreign exchange holdings are those of the government and central bank ; only figures 
or Australia include holdings of commercial banks. Cost of living for Pakistan is based on 12 months ended March, 1949, as 100; for S. Africa and S. 

‘a relates to Europeans only and for S. Africa includes direct taxes. Annual figures for Australia are for year ended June 30th. (°) August 


imports 67-1; exports 44-6. 


for Australiz 


Rhodes 
ures : 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the five days ended September 50th there was | 
an “above-line” deficit (after allowing for Sinking | 


Funds) of £624,000 compared with a deficit of 
£22,277,000 in the previous week and a deficit of 
£1,539,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 


This raised the cumulative deficit to £199,169,000 


(£277 ,202,000 in 1953-54). There was a-net receipt 
“below-line” of £2,096,000, bringing the total 
cumulative deficit to £392,940,000 (£502,720,000 in 
1953-54). 


ERNE RS Tf 


April 1, | April 1, a ow 


i 
; 
| Esti 1953 | 1954 


days | days 

) j ended ended | 
C00 | ete Lt ss lcont” sol Sept | Sep 
| 1954-55 Sept. 30,/Sept. 30)”: ; 30, 
| i953 | 1954 | SO, | 30 


| 1953 | 1954 
450,188! 469,129 
33,100 31,900 
80,600} . 91,200 
26,100 34,670 
101,000; 83,800 
55,050 45,200 





















Ord. Revenue 

Income Tax ‘ 1800,000 
Sur-tax ; 132,000 
Death Duties 164,375 
Stamps ; 55,000 
Profits Tax & EPT., 172,000 
Excess Profits Levy’ 60,000 
Special Contribu-| ) 
tion and other } 1,000 
Inland Revenue J 


520 680 










Total Inland Rev. . 2384,375 


724,558 756,579 
527,030; 555,589 
357,758 360,055 


Customs........ 1062 500 


x 
rmKcse 


Total Customs and 


Excite ...... .|1781,500] 884,788 | 915,624 


Motor Duties... .. 77,000] 13,498; 14,899 138 | 
| Dr. } 

PO (Net Receipts tae 600} .... | 2,100 | 
Broadcast Licences 21,000 5,859 7,450] 1,100) 1,700! 
Sundry Loans.... 24,000) 19,347 19,652 PE ee aie 
Miscellaneous ....*) 245,000] 64,739) 66,818] 7,580 45 
Total. . .. +... - $532,875 [1712,780 1781 ,622 | 35,082 46,601 

Ord. Expenditure | | 
Debt Interest . | 570,000] 276,807 | 271,425] 1,270; 1,244} 
Payments to N. Ire- | 

land Exchequer..| 51,000] 22,860; 22,647] ... {| ... | 
Other Cons. Fund 10,000 4,885 4,448 61 79 
Supply Services . . .'3855,39911668,372 1664,328135,300) 45,675 
WOM occ sieves: 4486,399 /1972,922 1962,849/| 36,631 46,999 
Sinking Funds... .. 36,0001 17,060' 17,943 22 





“ Abeve-line” Surplus or 
Deficit 





— _ a 
277,202 199,169) 1,539) 
“ Below-line ” Net Expendi- } 

ture c#wes 


} 
225,518 |193,771* 


Total Surplus or Deficit 


Net Receifts from: 
Tax Reserve Certificates 
Savings Certificates 


10,400 5,500 
Defence Bonds 


od simak 30,036 | — 7,462 


| 
| 





: ; ; } 
* Since end September the capital expenditure of the Post 
Office has been charged directly On the Exchequer (instead of 


being financed from the Savings Funds) and is consequently 
included in “below-line” expenditure and the total deficit 
As at September 30th this item stood at £13,900,000. 


FLOATING « DEBT 
(£ million) 













Ways and Means 


Treasury Bills Aileamnes . 
| 


Totai 


1 


} 


Date 






Tender Public Bank of| Debt 


Depts. | England 





Tap 



















1953 





| 

| 
Sept. 30 ....| 4803-1 273-4}... | 5,076-5 

i954 | 
June 30..... | 4.700-0 268-6 | 3-3 | 4971-8 
July 10..... | 3280-0] 1,432-5 4,972-1 
» AT..... | 3,260-0] 1411-6 5,038-8 
" 94..... | 3.270-0| 1492-2 | 5.043-9 
A at | 5.270-0 | 1.485-5 5,018-7 
Aug. 7..... | 3,280-0 | 1,447-7 5,013-0 
. Mee | 3,280-0 | 1451-3 5,003+6 
eas | 3,270-0 | 1,495-5 5,044-5 
" =28..... | 3260-0 | 1547-0 5.074-3 
Sept. 4..... | s.2s0-0| 1,595-8 | 5,126-2 
ye Mebce | 3,270-0 | 1611-2 . | 5151-7 
» 16..... | 3,290-0 | 1608-6 .. | 5176-2 
5 Re | 3320-0 1 1.578 0 . | 5204-2 
er fer | 4,872-5 7-8 | 5194-5 


1,383) 14,578 | 
590 500 | 
400; 1,800) 
200; 1,270; 

1,300: 2,000 ; 
200; 1,200 


3,983) 21,148 | 
7,315) 16,340 | 
15,115! 9,330 


22,430) 25,670 


8,668 2,096 | 
502,720 392,940*, 10,207 1,472 


131,241 192,819}12,965; 8,063 | 





Norwegian Kr. ...) 19-85-20-15 


United States $ 
Canadian $ 
French Fr 


Swedish Kr 
Danish Kr. 
Norwegian Kr 


Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


Tue discount market raised its bid by a 
further 1d., to £99 12s. per cent, for the 
£280 million of bills on offer at last week $ 
Treasury bill tender. Total applications 
fell by over £30 million, to £397.7 million, 
so that the market succeeded in raising 
its allotment from 60} to 74 per cent— 
its highest since December last. The 
average rate of discount on all bills fell 
by 3id. to £1 12s. 0.23d. per cent. 

Credit conditions in Lombard Street 
have been varied in the week covered by 
the Bank return. On Thursday of last 
week considerable end-quarter payments 
gave rise to an acute demand for funds, 
but on Friday conditions were comfort- 
able. On the following two days funds 
again became scarce and the authorities 
stepped in with moderately large pur- 
chases of bills, mainly through the banks. 
On Tuesday, however, market supplies of 
credit were fully adequate, while on 
Wednesday the authorities actually sold 
some bills to mop up a surplus. 

The price of gold has fallen in the 
London gold market during the week as 
sterling has recovered (from $2.79} on 
Thursday of last week to $2.80rs on 
Wednesday). The gold price at the fixing 
dropped by 73d. to 2505. 84d. a fine ounce 
on the Thursday, and by Wednesday was 
down to 250s. 6}d., with some dealings 
taking place at 4d. lower. 

The Bank return shows an outflow of 
notes of £4 million from the banking 
department, after eight weeks of con- 
tinuous seasonal reflux. Bankers’ deposits 
were virtually unchanged at £276 million. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 





Bank rate (from % Discount rates % 

34%, 13/5/54) $ Bank bills: 60 days ys 1g 

Deposi in 3months 1} 
esc liens fecarsey ub 4months 1-1 
Discount houses .. li i 6months 1§-1 

| Money—Day to-day. 1}-1§ | Fine trade bills: 

Short periods. .... 1¢-1§ | Smonths 2§-3 
Treas. bills 2months 1 4months 2§-3) 
3 months Hs i 6months 3 -4 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 








Rates 
| Oct. 6 Sept. W Oct. 1 
| 
United States $...|  2-78-2-82  B-79-2-79 2-79H-2 
Canadian $ ...... se, ‘T14-2-71% 2°71 4-2 
French Fr........ | 972-65-987-35 | 9778-977§ | 9781-97 
4 | Swiss Fr. ........ \12- 15 & -12- 35 %{12- 204~-12- 204 12- 204-12- 
Floating | Belgian Fr. ...... | 138-95- 159+ 75~ 139: 874-— 
141-05 
Dutch Gid........ | 10-56-10-72 10 6a 1 








MON BE. eee eee e aren $6dis | 3-6 dis 
— Fr. . Ser ET Pee) tr le. pm-par | lc. pm-par | 
~ sian ET si Kieth X90 5 phn Shube ee kpm-§dis | } pm-} dis 
TE RO i sh dosh dk bok locee sc. pm-par | jc. pm~par 
W. Ger. D- Vk 





250/84 


eee eee 


Issue Department® : 
Notes in circulation... ... } 
Notes in banking dept... | g 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1,571 
Other securities.......... 
Gold coin and bullion .... 


Banking Department : 
Public accounts 


Treasury special .account 
Bankers. ..... 


Government ..6...5..665. 
Discounts and advances .. | 
Banking department reserve. | 


* Proportion " 


* Government debt 
Fiduciary issue reduced from £1,700 millic 
on September 1, 1954. 


Amount (f£ million) 






= 





883 8883s 
coo ooooceo 
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ow 
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tenders were allotted in full. 
@ maximum amount of £280 million. 


Market Rates: Spot 


Oct. 
| 2-793-2-795 2: 80-2: 80} 
-12-20})12- 205-12: 


10-62-10-62} 10-62-10: 
W. Ger, D-Mk. .. .j11-67 4-11-84 #]11-748-11-742 11- 

Portuguese Esc, ..} 19. $1.40" ate 
Swedish Kr.......| 14-37§-14-593 


62} 10-62-10-6 


79- 90-80-05 | 79- 
14-52-14-52}) 14-52- 
19-41} 
20-013 


oh c.pm- C.ANS) fy C. dis} | 
end a - pore di | yyc.pr 


-20- 02}! 20-019-20-02 





tpf. pm-par | ipf, pm-—par } 

$0 pm-}6 dis | $6 pm 46 dis 
5-105 dis | 7-126 dis 
Par-lé dis | Par-—1é dis 
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BANK OF ENGLAND Ri 1\: 
: (£ million) 





59 


0 





is £11,015,100 


TREASURY BILLS 





Allotted 


260-0 
260-0 


270-0 
270-0 
280-0 
280-0 


280-0 


* On Oct, Ist tenders for 91 day bill 
secured about 74 per cent of the sum ap 


The offering 














2- 80-2: 80) 
2-714-2-714 


978 


12-21} 
39:90 


11-74] 11-74§-11-7 Ey sat chtcreniiy rat 
lu: -144,11- 744-11 T5411 - 
19-90 20-05, ,79-90-80-05 | 79- 90-80-05 1 39.90 80-05" 
, K -52h 14-514-14-514 14-514-14- 

Dents ie. | 19-19}-19- 48) [19-414-19-42 19-41} 19-424 19. 414-1998 
-O1f-20-02}:20-01}-20-02} 20-013 


% 


¢.dis} Par~ 4c. dis 

i } $c. dis 
3-6 dis 

lc. pm-par 
pm 4 dis 


épf. pm-par 
Oo pr 40 dis 

fo dis 
Par~—16 dis 


250/65 
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THE EC 
NOTICE 
—— 
SUDAN GOVERNMENT 

The partment of Statistics requires a CENSUS ADMINIS- 
TRA’ His task will be to help with the preparatory work, 
wit! Department of Statistics, for the forthcoming census. 
Lat will be-required to tour Districts./ Candidates should be 
het w and 40 —— of age and should have an Honours Degree 
ip | ics or should be qualified statisticians. Preference will 
be 3 » persons with a sound knowledge of sampling theory. 

i intment will be on Short Term Contract twithout bonus) 
fol 1 of up to three years, terminable on three months notice 


by de. The probable duration of the appointment is 24 to 
3" Salary between £61146 and £E1786, starting rate will be 
fix: ding to age, qualifications and experience. A cost of 
i wance (subject to quarterly review) is also payable. There 


is ‘COME -TAX in the Sudan at present. Outfit allowance of 


{] yable when the contract is signed. 
| details and application form will be sent on receipt of a 
ne only addressed to The Sudan Agent in London, Sudan 
HH Cleveland Row, St. James's, London, S.W.T, quoting 
( : ADMINISTRATOR 906,"" and name and address in 


RL LETTERS, _ Pree aera / : 
SUDAN GOVERNMENT 
| epartment of Statistics requires two CENSUS OFFICERS 
wi work under the Census Administrator. Their task will be 
te rvise and undertake, within the Department of Statistics, 
the aratory work for the forthcoming National Census. Candi- 
da hould have a degree in Economics or a qualification in 


Stat s, but other qualifications would be considered. Above all 
else didates must persons who will pay meticulous attention 
to iil. Age 23 to 40. 

T ._ppointment will be on Short Term Contract (without bonus) 
for eriod of up to three years, terminable on three months notice 
by er side. The probable duration of the appointment is 23 to 
3 ye Salary range from £E1146 to ££1306, starting rate will be 
fixe cording to age, qualifications and experience. A cost of living 
allowance (subject to quarterly review) is also payable. There is 
at present NO INCOME TAX in the Sudan. Outfit allowance of 
{EE payable when the contract is signed. 

Further details and application form will be sent on receipt of a 
pent ird only addressed to The Sudan Agent in London, Sudan 
Lo Cleveland Row, St. James's, London, S.W.1, quotin 
“CENSUS OFFICER 906," and name and address in BLOC 


LETTERS. eS ae ee 


SUDAN GOVERNMENT 

The Department of Statistics requires a CHIEF FIELD OFFICER. 
His task will be to supervise the fleld work in the forthcoming 
National Census. He will have 15 Field Officers working under him. 
The candidate should be between 23 and 40 years of age and should 
be a qualified Statistician. Most of the Chief Field Officer's time 
wilt be spent touring Districts. 

The appointment will be on Short Term Contract (without bonus) 
for a period of up to three years, terminable on three months notice 





by either side. The probable duration of the appointment is 23 years. 
Sala between £E1866 and ££2106, starting salary will be fixed 
according to age, qualifications and experience. A cost of living 


allowance (subject to quarterly review) is also payable. There is 
at present NO INCOME TAX in the Sudan, Outfit allowance of £E50 
is payable when the contract is wgned. 

Further details and application form will be sent on receipt of a 
ostcard only addressed to The Sudan Agent in London, Sudan 
louse, Cleveland Row, St. James's, London, S.W.1, quotteg 
' ee ee OFFICER 906,"" and name and address in BLOC 
[ NISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES.—ASSISTANT 

RESEARCH OFFICERS AND RESEARCH ASSISTANTS.—The 

Service Commissioners invite applications for four permanent 

iments as Assistant Research Officer and two as Research 

int in the Agricultural Land Service. 

for Assistant Research Officer at least 28 on September 1, 1954. 
research Assistant, at least 21 and under 30 on September 1, 1954, 
w xiension for regular service in H.M. Forces, 

ididates must possess a University degree with at least Second 
( Honours in geography, economics, agriculture or an allied 
‘ or the equivalent in degree subjects having no Honours 

Experience of field work on country planning, land classifi- 
or agricultural economics and a knowledge of agricultural and 
onditions will be added qualifications, , 

including Extra Duty Allowance (where payable), in 
: Assistant Research Officers, Men £1,053-£1,241; women, 
107 Research Assistart’s salary (at present under review), 
f 63 (men), £522 (women). Somewhat lower in provinces. For 
i h Assistant posts up to two increments may be granied for 
ory Forces service. ag 3 i 
ulars and application forms from Secretary, Civil Service 
, sion, 6 Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, quoting No. 
54. Completed application forms must be received by 
ber 4, 1954, 
}{ CG & MITCHELL LTD., manufacturers of OLD ENGLAND 

; hirts, Collars and Pyjamas, require the services of a first-class 
q ed Statistician. The work will be concerned with the analysis 
‘ 'a, with a view to examining seasonal trend relationships, 
E trends, relative demand of various items and the establish- 
: of — techniques for new products, statistical quality 

and all other work of a general statistical nature. This is a 


> al 


“] 


London 


nd senior position in an aapeening company. Applications, 
i details of educational background, experience, age, salary 
r ed, to the Managing Director, Hogg & Mitchell Ltd., 6 and 8 
( Street, Manchester, 4. : 

\ \ INDUSTRIAL COMPANY of standing wishes to appoint @ 
4 hartered Accountant, experienced in Management Accounting, to 


at nsible post in which the ability to work on his own initiative 


is 
eX 
3h 1 


ntial. Remuneration up to £2,000 per annum is offered with 
| prospects. Applications are invited from gentlemen, aged 
”) vears, wishing to establish themselves in a permanent career 
Where full scope is given for rapid advancement.—Details of qualifica- 
fons and experience should be forwarded in confidence to Box 720. 

YOUNG GRADUATE required by Education Department of 
<_'\lical Organisation for publication and administrative duties. 
aos ditorial experience deBirable. Salary £600 to £800.—Reply to 
‘THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF SECRETARIES.—Directors 
ang (ting the services of Chartered Secretaries to fill secretarial 
Serres ular executive posts afe invited to communicate with the 

retary of the Institute, 14 New Bridge Street, E.C.4 
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UNIVERSITY OF BOMBAY 


SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 

Applications are imvited for the post of Professor of Monetary 
Economics, The Professor will -be required to guide and conduct 
research in theoretical and fundamental problems of monetary 
economics and to give instruction to post-graduate students of the 
School in the subject, He will be expected to work in close co-ordina- 
tion with the Research Department of the Reserve Bank of India 
and be available for consultation by the Bank should the Reserve 
Bank require his advice on specific issues. He will carry out his 
duties under the general supervision and: guidance of the Head of 
the Department of Economics, Candidates must have high qualifica- 
tions in economics and adequate research experience in economic 
problems, They should have published work to their credit and 
experience of guiding advanced research work. Preference will be 
given to candidates with research experience in monetary and/or 
allied problems, 

The grade of the post is Rs. 800—Rs. 50—Rs. 1,250 with benefits 
of Provident Fund and Dearness Allowance according to scales pre- 
vailing from time to time. A higher starting salary may be paid to a 
person possessing high qualifications. The post is in the first instance 
tenable for five years, but is lixely to be made permanent. A decision 
regarding this will be taken at the ¢€nd of the third year. The 
appointment will be on probation for two years in the first instance, 

Seven copies of the application in the prescribed form (to be had 
from the Registrar) should be submitted. Selected candidates will 
have to present themselves for interview at their own expense, 
Applications should reach the Registrar, University of Bombay, 
Bombay-l, by October 30, 1954. 

S. R. DONGERKERY, University Registrer. 

Bombay. September 6, 1954, 





CITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


; ASSISTANT TO STATISTICIAN 

Applications are invited for the appointment of an Assistant (male 
or female) in the Centra] Statistical Office of the Town Clerk's Depart- 
ment. Candidates should have a University Degree in Science, Mathe- 
matics or Economics. Experience of research involving the analysis 
and interpretation of mass data will be an advantage. Salary Apt. IV 
(£580 x £15—£625). ; 

Applications, giving age, where educated, details of degrees, 
diplomas, etc., particulars of any previous occupations, including 
details of statistical training and experience, with names of three 
referees, to the Town Clerk, Room 30B, Council House, Birmingham, 
1, not later than October 16, 1954. 

J. F. GREGG, 


Council House, 
___ Birmingham, 1. ge ee Clerk, 


TOP-LEVEL PRODUCTION EXECUTIVE 


of exceptional experience and calibre is required by a progressive 
group of companies in the light engineering field, accepted as one of 
the most advanced in its production methods in Britaim today. The 
post demands professional engineering qualifications, practical 
experience of current production techniques, and administrative 
ability above the average. The proposed appointment will entail 
complete responsibility for one of the Group's. manufacturing units 
employing up to 2,000 people. Recent experience in the instrument 
or electronic industry would be an advantage. A salary will be 
offered commensurate with ability up to £5,000 per anum, Production 
executives who consider their engineering and administrative qualifi- 
cations equal to this important appointment are invited to write in 
strict confidence (and with the assurance of careful consideration at 
the highest level) to Box fae = NS 

\XPORT: Genatosan Limited, of Loughborough, Leics., a member 

4 of the Fison Group of Companies, require an export plannin 
executive. The Company manufactures industrial fine chemicals an 
popular and ethical pharmaceutical proprietaries which are sold 
abroad through Fisons Chemicals (Export) Ltd. The object of this 
new and senior appointment is to plan the marketing of these 
products in collaboration with the Export Company. Experience of 
exports is essential and some knowledge of the industry is desirable, 
Preferred age 30-40.—Applications to the Managing Director. 
ars PLANNING AND CONTROL.—Well-known 

manufacturers of toilet products near London require executive 
to co-ordinate sales and production. Excellent prospects for man 
aged 25 to 40 with appropriate qualifications and experience plus more 
than average initiative and drive.—Send full details, including age, 
experience, salary bracket, to Box 723. 

/(_e MANAGER required for West African branch of 
4A\ British company. Good health, sound education, some business 
experience and staff management knowledge essential. Qualitiés 
required—good character, keen salesman, energetic. Good terms of 
service, regular tours, full pay leave, free accommodation.—Apply, 
giving full particulars, references and salary required, to Box 710. 

YCONOMIST required by a large manufacturing Company in the 

provinces to collate, analyse and interpret commercial and 
economic information obtained both from the Company’s own 
Economics Library and from outside sources, Candidates should 
be about 25 years of age and must be graduates in either Economics 
or Commerce with previous commercial experience in economic 
research. The starting Salary will be not less than £600 per annum.— 
Box 714. 
j YELL-KNOWN Merchant Banking House requires man in 30s with 
good investment experience to manage Clients’ Investment 
Department.—Write full details to Box E.366, c/o 191 Gresham House, 
E.C.2. 
F you want a Sales Manager of experience, with a strong 
personality, a gentleman im every sense of the word, a4 fine 
organiser who succeeds in winning an unusual degree of loyalty 
and affection from his staff, familiar with advertising agency methods, 
please write to me and I will put you in touch.—Managing Director, 
Advertising Agency, Box 718, 


























This London University degree, open to all, is a 
valuable qualification for statistical, research, educa- 
tional and welfare work. it is necessary only to s 
three examinations, Wolsey Hall founded in | ’ 
can prepare you for these at home. Reasonable fees, 
instalments. 952 B.Sc. Econ. (Final) Successes, 1925-53. 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D... Director 
of Studies, Dept. Pt5. 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 




















THE LONDON 
OMNIBUS 


A VEHICLE 
OF 
INFORMATION 





N this horse-drawn covered waggon the 
| citizens of Edwardian London trundled 
on their venturesome way between Liver- 
pool Street and Regent Circus via Holborn. 


May we now remind you of another 
public service? For more than two centuries, 
an omnibus collection of all sorts of in- 
surance policies has been built up by the 
London Assurance. Here are a few of them: 


SCHOOL MASTERED 
Sooner or later, fathers come to think of their 
children in terms of education. And it’s never 
too soon for the prudent parent. By taking out 
our Educational Policy really early on, he makes 
light of heavy school bills to come. 


PRECAUTIONARY MEASURE 

Fires in firms come in many different sizes, It 
may be a smoulder in a waste-paper basket. It 
could be a case of everything going to blazes. 
And the burning question is: have you a large 
enough insurance cover to meet every 
emergency: ? If not, then we suggest you get t in 
touch with us before anything really alarming 


happens. 


FIRM POLICY 
Many hundreds of Staff Pension Schemes, 
large and small, have been organized by the 
London Assurance. We can therefore offer to 
firms and organizations that may be considering 
such a scheme the advantages of wide experfence, 
in a subject which requires real understanding. 


GENERALLY SPEAKING... 

If you would know more about any of the 
policies outlined here, if we can provide infor- 
mation about any other particular policies or 
about insurance problems generally—pray make 
what use of us you wish. Our address is 1, King 
William Street, Dept. W.6, London, E.C.4. 


THE LONDON 
ASSURANCE 


‘bery Goon People & Aeal ith” 
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The answer is available from 


The Commercial Bank of Australia Limited 


(INCORPORATED IN VICTORIA) 


where specially trained officers 
obtain Trade Information from all points 
in AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


LONDON OFFICE: 12 Old Jewry, E.C.2. 
Telephone: MONARCH 87479 


Enquiries welcomed 
Head Office: 335-339 Collins Street, Melbourne 


Chief New Zealand Office: 328-330 Lambton Quay, Wellington. 
683 OTHER OFFICES 


Founded: 1866 


INDIA - PAKISTAN - BURMA - CEYLON - MALAYA - SINGAPORE 


Business houses looking Eastwards for extended 
markets are invited to make full use of the 
services of The Mercantile Bank of India. 
With branches in all important trading centres 
the Bank will be pleased to provide current 
information regarding agency channels, ship- 
ping, exchange regulations and allied problems. 


THE 
MERCANTILE BANK 
OF INDIA LIMITED 


Head Office: 1s GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


HONG KONG - CHINA + MAURITIUS - THAILAND - JAPAN 
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KEEP UP TO DATE 


through 


Canada’s Oldest Bank 


What are the trading opportunities 
in modern Canada? The Bank of 
Montreal has been answering this 
question for over 130 years. Always 
in close touch with industrial trends 
through its coast-to-coast network 
of branches, the Bank offers re- © 
liable, first-hand information which 
is yours for the asking. 







““If it hadn’t been for 


him there would have 
been nothing to add 
to my pension” 











eo/ ANe SiS 9 47 THREADNEEDLE STREET, 
; ~~ LONDON, E.C.2 
Head Office : MONTREAL 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE 
PROVIDES A FULL 


AND HAPPY RETIREMENT 


Assets Exceed $2,300,000,000. 600 Branches across Canada 





Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability, 


ASK THE MAN FROM THE PRUDENTIAL 











SOMEBODY JIBBED 
AT THE OVERHAUL 






W HEN the derricking clutch of this electric derrick crane broke, 
the jib, no longer under control, crashed with considerable 
damage to the owner’s property. 


This was as much a human as & 
mechanical failure, for a complete 
dismantled thorough examination of 
the crane by a certain date had 
been most earnestly advised, and 
this was overdue. 

What Vulcan insure, Vulcan inspect. With their highly 
specialised knowledge, Vulcan’s engineer-surveyors spot accidents 
before they happen, and give the necessary warning. Boilers and 
steam engines, electrical apparatus, pressure and vacuum vessels, 
cranes, lifts and hoists — these all need Vulcan's specialised 
insurance — and the specialised inspection that it implies. 






What Vulcan 
say about it... 


mus Y I accidents and ways to 
u Can BOILER & GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD veld Ghats, ink ob Sat 


67 King Street, Manchester 2 








THE CENTRAL 
BANK OF INDIA 
LIMITED 


(ncorporated in India. The Liability of the. 
Members is limited) 


Established 1911 


HEAD OFFICE : 
CENTRAL BANK BUILDING, 
MAHATMA GANDHI ROAD, FORT, BOMBAY. 


LONDON OFFICE : 
159 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


Chairman - - . - Sir Homi Mody, K.B.E. 
Managing Director - - - - H. C. Captain 
Paid up Capital...Rs. 3,14,54,250 [£2,359,000} 
Reserve Fund and 

Other Reserves ...Rs. 4,00,22,194 [£3,001 ,000} 


Deposits .. .....0.+. Rs.126,84,78,112  [£95,135,000] 


Note: The Sterling equivalents of the rupee figures shown above have been 
converted at the rate of 1/6d. per Rupee. 


290 branches and pay offices throughout India, Pakistan 
and Burma. 


Banking business of every description transacted 


London Adviser - - 


oC 


it 


Sir Cecil Trevor, C.LE. 


Be 


aig 


if 


pecan 
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THE RUGBY PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Details of a proposal to create and issue 


par 1,000,000 ‘A’ shares of 1s. each—S00,0\\) 


to the Ordinary shareholders and 500,000 | 
the Company’s employees—were posted to th 
Ordinary shareholders of the Company o: 
Wednesday, October 6th. 


A forthcoming “rights” issue to the Ordina: 
shareholders of 1,000,000 Ordinary shares 
5s. each at 20s., on the basis of two new fo 
each eight held at the close of business on 
6th October 1954, fractions of eight bein: 
ignored, was also announced. 


The consent of H.M. Treasury has been 


given to both issues. 


Subject to the passing of the necessary 


Resolutions at an Extraordinary Genera! 
Meeting on Sth November 1954, provisional 
allotment letters will be posted to Ordinary 
shareholders on that day. 


SAFETY-FIRST INVESTMENT 


: y 4 
Income Tax paid 3 O oi 


by the Society 


Equal to £4.10.10 per cent. to investors 
subject to income tax at the standard rate 


The current rate of interest on share 
accounts is 24% , and on ordinary deposit 
accounts 2%, with income tax paid by 


the Society in each case. 


Sums up toa 


total holding of £5,000 are accepted for 
investment in Abbey National, For 
further particulars apply for a copy of 
the Society’s Investment Booklet, 


Total Assets £181,183,000 


ABBEY NATIONAL 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE ; ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER 5ST., LONDON, N.w.l 
For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory 
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This »Jvertisement le peblished for information only. The Application List opened at 10 a.m. on Thorsday, 7th October, 1954, and closed at 3 p.m. on Friday, Sth October, 1954. 


JOHN SUMMERS & SONS LIMITED 


(Incerporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1893) 




















SHARE CAPITAL Issued and 
snare Full nee 
4,000,000 in 5} per cent. Cumulative Preference Sh: P 
SANGO ie Ordinary Sharad fies ee mae 
ee mse iicd . . . . =~ =< = = Ss eo 
£18,600,000 £13,000,000 
Authorised LOAN CAPITAI 
and — Cusutgading 
5,006,900 4 per cent. First Mortgage Debenture Stock 1975 4,831,350 
8,000,000 4} per cent. Unsecured Loan Stock 1962/64 (/ssued 27th September, 1954) (£75 per cent. paid) 8,000,000 
ee the above and one mortgage loan of £5,780, neither the Company nor any of its subsidiary companies has any debentures, debenture stock, mortgages or 





ABRIDGED PARTICULARS OF OFFER FOR SALE 


BY 


THE IRON AND STEEL HOLDING AND REALISATION AGENCY 
OF 
9,000,000 ORDINARY SHARES of £1 each in 
JOHN SUMMERS & SONS LIMITED at 24s. 6d. per Share payable 


in cash or by tender of 3} per cent. Treasury Stock, 1979-1981 
(formerly British Iron and Steel 3} per cent. Guaranteed Stock, 1979-1981) 











On Application ; a3 : i Ss Od per Share 

IN CASH On 9th November, 1954 wid nak ‘ So 10s Od per Share 

On 9th December, 1954 vas ms fd am 9s 6d per Share 

24s 6d 
Payment in full may be made, after the issue of Letters of Acceptance, under discount at the rate of 1} per cent. per annum. : 
BY TERDER OF Applicants may aleo or alternatively tender on the tender forme provided for that purpose an amount of 3} per cent. Treasury Stock, 1979-1981, the value of which, ealewlated 
TREASURY STOCK,< at the price shown im the Notice issued by the Bank of England and dated let October, 1954, is not less than the full amount payable at 24e. 6d. per share for the Shares applied 
1979-1981 \. for by tender. Stock on registers other than the register of the Bank of England must be transferred to the Bank of England register before tender. 








A Consortiom consisting of Baring Brothers @ Co., Limited, Robert Benson, Lonsdale & Co. Limited, Hambros Bank Limited, Helbert, Wagg & Co. Limited, Lazard Brothers & Co 


—— Morgan 
‘renfell & Co. Limited, N. M. Rothschild & Sons and J. Henry Schroder & Co., (hereinafter referred to as ‘‘ the Consortium”) have agreed to put in or procure to be put in irrevocable applications on terms 
ihe Offer for 8,250,000 of the Ordinary Shares now being offered. In making acceptances on the Offer such applications will be treated on the same basis as applications from the public. 


A large investment in the capital of the Company was formerly held by The United Steel Companies Limited, who, being desirous of making a re-investment in the Company, have undertaken 
2 apply, On the terms of the Offer for for the remaining 750,000 Ordinary Shares which application will be accepted in full. 
- Avplications made on the special forms provided for use by former holders of share capital of the Company, whose names were on the register of members on 14th February, 1951, will receive preferential 
=ceraiion, 


Each application on forms provided for ase by former holders of share capital of tbe Company must be for 10 Shares or a multiple thereof: other applications must each be for 50 Shares or a multiple 


erect, 


“Se Offer for Sale shows (inier alia) that -— 


history of the Com ¥, which was incorporated in 1998, hae been one of continued progress and expansion, the main development having been in the steei eheet industry in this country in whieh 
(se Company bas for ny years occupied a leading position. Its interests have, however, been broadened during the years by the acquisftion or formation of various subsidiary companies. 


A large scale scheme of modernisation and expansion of the Company's Hawarden Bridge Worke at Shctton wae started in 1938 with the installation of a continuous hot strip mill, cold reduction plant 
i sheet finishing equipment. Subsequently, plans were prepared for the complete integration of the works involving (inter alia) the replacement of the two obsolete melting shops by a new plan} af 
‘he most modern design and the erection of two large blast furnaces, designed to operate on a high percentage of high quality foreign ore, with appropriate coke ovens and by-product plant. These plana, 
he object of which was to balance the works at an annual steel ingot production of 1,000,000 tons, were divided into two stages the first of which, including the erection of one biast furnace, is now complete. 
he plant covered by the second stage should be in operation before the middle of 1955. Experience in operating the first blast furnace bas indicated that productive capacity would be substantially 
cigher than that originally envisaged and accordingly a further scheme designed to balance the works at a revised annual steel ingot production of 1,250,000 tons was prepared earlier this year. Thie 
further scheme, which involves additions to the steel melting shop and rolling mills, was approved by all the appropriate authorities in June and it is hoped that it will be completed by the middle of 1 
rhe unexpended balance of capital expenditure on schemes which have been approved by the Directors amounted at 31st July, 1954, to approximately £9,000,000 and it ia anticipated that the bulk 
his expenditure will be spread over the next two years. It is estimated that the balance of £2,000,000 remaining to be paid on the Unsecured Loan Stock, which has been subscribed by the Iron 
Hteel Holding and Realisation Agency, together with temporary facilities which the Directors are satisfied will be available and the accruing resources of the Company, will be adequate to meet 
expenditure and provide sufficient working capital for the Company's needs during that pericd. Thereafter, if the profits referred to below are achieved and on the basis of the dividends referred to 
fubstantial sume should be available from profite retained in the business, together with depreciation provisions, for the repayment of the temporary borrowings, which may at the peak reach £3,000,000 
\o £4,000,000, and for accumulating funds towards the repayment of the Unsecured Loan Stock. 
The Directors estimate that for the 52 weeks ending 2nd October, 1954, the profits of the group will amount to about £3,500,000 after charging depreciation estimated at £1,600,000 but before 
terest on the Debenture Steck and on a loan from the Agency (since repaid) and before providing for taxation. if this estimate of profit is Tealised it would be the Directors intention to 
‘or the year ending 2nd October, 1954, a final dividend of 6°/, per cent. payable in March, 1955, on the 9,000,000 Ordinary Shares now in issue: this with the interim dividend of 3 per cent. whieh was paid 
n 29th June, 1954, on the £6,480,000 Ordinary capita] at that time, would represent the equivalent of 9 per cent. for the year on the Ordinary capital now in issue. 
» As regards future subsid c x btain a fair proportion of their respective trades and earn satisfactory profits. The main proapecta of the Company are, however, 
eutred on = steel Meek teenie Sid tet ceemiene ed ine maweréen Bridge Woke With a continuation of present conditions a substantial increase im profits over those estimated above for the year 
‘ing 2nd October, 1954, could be expected to result from the planned increase in the capacity of the plant to 1,250,000 tons of steel ingots per annum. Production will increase progressively as further 
plant comes inte but, as a period of about two years must elapse before this capacity will be fully available, it would be prudent, in making a forecast of future profite, not only to discount a 


bak 


& 
® 


i 


aber of favourable factors which are sow influencing results, including the higher prices at present obtainable in the export market, but also to base estimates of production on lees than the planned - 


«pacity of 1,250,000 tons of éteel Ingots per annum. Having regard to the foregoing considerations the Directors are of the opinion that, im the absence of unforeseen circymstandées, profite for the next 


few years should ; 2nd October, 1954, namely, £3,500,000 per annum, after allowing for the higher depreciation which witli be chargeable as the new plant 
mes tate codeine Satenion meaies sem apette deren board at on the Unssuused Loan Stock and before providing for taxation. The Directors regard this figure of 23,500,000 as a reasonable 

tstimate upon which to base their dividend policy for the immediate future. On the basis of present rates of taxation, there would fall to be deducted:—(i) £553,000 interest on Debenture Stock and 
ceccared Loan Stock; (i) £1,400,000 for Income tax at 9s. in the £ and profits tax at 24 per cent.; (iii) £165,000 for the preference dividend, less income tax, at 9s. in the £ together with profite tex at 
) per cent. om the gross at ee of £1,382,000 available for ordinary dividend (together with profite tax thereon) and for reserves. An ordinary dividend of 9 per cent., less 
come tax at Gs. in the £, with profits tax at 20 per cent. on the gross amount thereof, would require a sum of £607 500. 

Copies of the Offer for Sale, on the terms of which alone applications will be considered, Forms of Application and copies of the Notice issued by the Bank of England and dated ist October, 1954, specifying 
the price at whi 34 per cent. Treasury Stock, 1979-1981 be tendered, can be obtained from the Bank of England, Loans Office, 2, Bank London, EB.C.2, and any of the of the Bank of 
Erg and, the Members of the Gonscrtiuan, the Head Offices and branches of the London Clearing Banks and of the Scottish Banks, Baaks in Northern Ireland, the Brokers named below and the Company. 

Brokers : 
Osanrove W. Gaeerwen & Co., Hosane & Oo., 
42, Soteoteien Vaan, £.0.2. 2, Fince Lane, B.0.3. 4, Onosey Squaam, B.0.3. 
Panuons Gonvor & Co., Rows & Prrman, Jossrn Sxssa & Co., 
1, Bf. Micusne’s Aust, B.0.3. 43, Brsnorseare, B.C. 22, Oro Baoay Grazer, £.0.2 
: 3 sia oF Tae Sroon Excusnar, Loxpos, 


Registered Office : 
£ dqwenpee Baines Srestworss, Saorre) m, ORxSTER. 
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JOHN BROWN AND COMPANY LIMITED 





Shipbuilders and Engineers 





WELL FILLED ORDER BOOKS 





FUTURE VIEWED WITH CONFIDENCE 





LORD ABERCONWAY’S REVIEW OF WIDELY BASED ACTIVITIES 





The NinetieTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of John Brown 
and Company, Limited, was held on October 1 at 4, The 
Sanctuary, Westminster, London, S.W. 


The Ricut Hon. Lorp ABerconway, the chairman, presided. 

The following is his statement which had been circulated 
with the report and accounts for the year ended March 31, 
1954:— 


To the great personal regret of his colleagues Sir Allan Grant 
felt during the year that the time had come when he should 
retire from the board. He has accordingly resigned, having 
served as a director of the company and of a number of its 
subsidiaries for upwards of 35 years. Sir Allan was for many 
years managing director of Thos. Firth and John Brown Ltd. 
and played a large part in the rebuilding of the company’s steel 
interests after the difficult period of the 1930's. 


Your directors have elected to the board Lord Bilsland and 
Mr. R. J. Barclay. Lord Bilsland, who has extensive business 
interests, especially in South West Scotland, has been for many 
years a staunch friend of the company. Mr. R. J. Barclay 
has been for some years managing director of Markham and 
Company Ltd., one of our wholly-owned subsidiaries, and will 
continue to hold that appointment. 


Perhaps I might take this opportunity of expressing on 
behalf of the company congratulations to Sir James McNeill on 
the honour of K.C.V.O. conferred upon him by Her Majesty 
the Queen. 


Changed Constitution of the Company 


The accounts before you show the changed constitution of 
the company, following the transfer at the beginning of the 
year under review of its manufacturing and trading interests 
to a new wholly-owned subsidiary, John Brown and Co. (Clyde- 
bank) Limited. The company has therefore become a holding 
company only, and in its balance-sheet its fixed assets of last 
year are now almost wholly represented by an increase in 
investments in subsidiary companies. The company’s capital 
reserves have been increased by two main additions: first, the 
excess of the transfer value of the assets and business taken 
over by John Brown and Co. (Clydebank) Limited over their 
book value; and secondly, the excess of the amount so far 
received for the company’s colliery properties and investments 
over the very conservative book values at which those assets 
stood at vesting date. The receipt since the close of the finan- 
cial year of over £400,000 on account of these colliery interests 
leaves relatively little still to be derived from this source. 


You will see that of the capital reserve, £500,000 has beer 
allocated as a specific reserve against the value of unquote 
trade investments of £915,000. Some of those investments are 
in enterprises in the early stages of development and their valu 
at any time may be almost a matter of personal judgment: the 
creation of this special reserve is accordingly a prudent measure 
and one particularly appropriate to this account. 

Part of the holdings in British Government Securities was 
realised in order to finance the increased volume of work-in- 
progress in respect, particularly, of shipbuilding and land boiler 
manufacture. 


a 


The consolidated balance sheet shows, as I am sure you will 
agree, the strong position of the company and its subsidiaries. 


The Year’s Results 


The consolidated profit and loss account shows a profit 
balance on the trading account, before depreciation and taxation, 
of slightly more than in 1953. We have provided nearly 
£500,000 for depreciation and over £1,000,000 for taxation, but 
there is left available a profit of £770,000—an increase of about 
£71,000 over the previous year. Sufficient of this profit has been 
brought into the company’s accounts to provide fot Preference 
and Ordinary dividends at the same rate as last year and to 
increase the company’s carry forward by about £75,000. The 
balance, after providing for the service of certain outside share- 
holdings in subsidiary companies, has been left with those com- 
panies tin varying amounts to increase their working resources. 


New Subsidiaries 


Our overseas investments have been increased during the 
year by the purchase of a controlling interest in Machine Too!s 
(India) Ltd. and in Machine Tools (Pakistan) Ltd. These com 
panies have acted as agents for the sale in India and Pakistan 
respectively of machine tools manufactured by certain of the 
company’s subsidiaries, and are also agents and distributors for 
many excellent machine tools of British, United States, and 
Continental origin. These companies have excellent import 
quotas in their particular markets, and will no doubt provide 


further valuable outlets for this section of the company’s 
interests. 


Negotiations have been concluded, since the end of the 
financial year, for the acquisition of the business of A. C. Wick- 
man (Canada) Ltd., distributors in Canada of a comprehensive 
range of excellent machine tools and manufacturers of tungsten 
carbide products. Your directors have confidence both in the 
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future of this business and in the long-term development of the 
Canadian economy. 


At the close of the year a new company, John Brown Land 
Boilers Ltd., of which your company owns all the shares, took 
over the business previously carried on by the Land Boiler 
Division of John Brown and Co. (Clydebank) Ltd. The new 
company has on hand important contracts for large steam 
generating units, 


The Clydebank Company 


The Clydebank company has had a successful year and has 
on hand a substantial number of vessels for many well-known 
shipowners. The royal yacht Britannia, launched by Her 
Majesty the Queen on April 16, 1953. was handed over to the 
Admiralty in time to bring home from their Empire tour Her 
Majesty the Queen and His Royal Highness the Duke of Edin- 
burgh. There were also completed the large passenger liner 
Arcadia for Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Com- 
pany and the refrigerated cargo vessel Otaki for the Federal 
Steam Navigation Company. It is pleasing to note that the 
British Sailor, a tanker of 32,000 tons built at Clydebank for the 
British Tanker Company Ltd., represented her owner's fleet at 
he Coronation Review. The Clydebank company manufac- 
tured and installed the first of the water turbines for the Owen 
Falls Hydro-Electric Plant in Uganda. The 12,500 kw. gas 
turbine plant for the North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board at 
Dundee has been completed and is now undergoing extensive 
trials, and the Clydebank company has also been entrusted with 


the contract for a 2,000 kw. peat-fired gas turbine for the same 
authority, 


Subsidiary Companies 


In the machine tool field Wickman Ltd. had a successful year. 
Although the level of trading following upon the virtual com- 
pletion of the re-equipment programme for defence was some- 
what lower, sales of machines of Wickman’s own manufacture 
actually showed an increase. Wickman Ltd. has recently intro- 
duced a six-spindle automatic for one inch diameter bar 
capacity, believed to be the fastest running machine of its type 
in the world, and those users who have received the first 
deliveries are eminently satisfied with its performance. A 
separate agency division, with its own premises and staff, has 
been set up to handle the wide range of machines which 
Wickman Ltd. sells. There is a growing interest in machines 
whose Operation is both exact and labour-saving and it is in 
this field that Wickman Ltd., is a specialist, both as manufac- 
turer and distributor. Prospects here are encouraging, at home 


and abroad, even though the orders on Wickman’s books are 
fewer than a year ago. 


. On the hard metal side of Wickman’s activities results have 
deen satisfactory. Tungsten prices have been at a lower level 
han last year with less wide variations. Wickman (South 
Africa) Ltd. and Wickman (Australia) Pty. Ltd. are operating 
under difficult conditions. Business in both countries is still 
affected by import restrictions. 


The business of Webster & Bennett Ltd. continues on an 
excellent basis, and the introduction of an electronic copying 
device has made even more efficient this company’s already 
admirable range of vertical boring mills. 


_ Firth Brown Tools Ltd., though less busy and less profitable 
than the previous year, traded successfully. Competition at 
home and overseas increased, but Firth Brown Tools Ltd., 
with its excellent manufacturing equipment, selling organisation, 
and technical resources, is well situated to meet such conditions. 


Firth Brown Tools (Canada) Ltd. has moved into new works 
at Galt which provide ample accommodation for that progres- 


sive development over the years which your directors expect 
this compaay to achieve. 


_ Cravens Railway Carriage & Wagon Company Ltd. has 
changed its name to Cravens Ltd., and, with the acquisition 
from outside Preference shareholders of their holdings, the 
whole of the capital of this subsidiary is now owned by the 
company. Cravens was fully occupied during the year, and 
still has on hand substantial orders for rolling stock largely 
for export markets. Enquiries for carriages and wagons are 
ess in number, and there is keen competition, particularly from 
ontinental makers, who are prepared to offer relatively long 
term credits; a type of competition which is an increasing 
Source of embarrassment to British manufacturers. 
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During the past few years Cravens Ltd., has devoted especial 
attention to the design and manufacture of light-weight rolling 
stock, which combine the full strength required for normal 
Operation with substantial reduction of the weight to be hauled 
and of the fuel required. Cravens completed during the year 
its first diesel mechanical rail car, the running trials of which 
were highly satisfactory. 


Markham & Company: Ltd. has been employed on its 
customary wide range of work. It has continued, for the 
Nationai Coai Board, both to manufacture and instal new 


equipment and to effect major repairs and alterations to exist- 
ing colliery plant. In the heavy engineering field the order 
book is considerable and inquiries are numerous. In export 


markets Contineatal competition on both price and delivery is 
keen. 


Major Contribution to Helicopter Progress 


I will now turn from the main subsidiary companies to some 
of the more important of those companies in which John Brown 
& Co Ltd. has a substantial, but not a controlling, interest, 


Westland Aircraft Ltd. has continued to make a major con- 
tribution tu helicopter progress in Britain. Many Westland 
S.55 helicopters, now named Whirlwinds, are now coming into 
service, and this type has been ordered by British European 
Airways for its service from the South Bank to London Airport. 


S51 Dragonflies are to be seen in service in considerable 
quantities. From the end of the war Westland, following 
earlier autogyro experience, brought into British aviation 


helicopters based on quite outstanding American design. Since 
then it has accumulated a wealth of fundamental helicopter 
engineering knowledge, manufacturing and flying experience 
which fits it to play a continuing and leading part in basic 
helicopter development. The Wyvern naval aircraft has given 
a good account of itself on squadron service. Normalair Ltd. 
continues to develop and manufacture an increasingly wide 
range of equipment essential to safe flying at high altitudes. 


Other Interests 


In Rhodesia, F. Issels & Son Ltd. has had a successful year 
and is proceeding with a further works extension, confident 
that the new federation will lead to development of that 
country’s resources and general economy. The ferro-chrome 
refinery of Rhodesian Alloys Ltd. at Gwelo has now substan- 
tially overcome the various technical teething troubles to be 
expected during the early days of production in such a pioneer- 
ing venture. These early difficulties, however, have been 
financially burdensome, and it may be some time before a 
return is received upon the investment. 


Costain-John Brown Ltd. had a busy and successful year. 
The new oil refinery at Coryton, in the construction of which 
the company played a notable part, was completed during the 
year. The new oil refinery at Kwinana in Western Australia 
is approaching completion and seems likely to be available to 
its proprietors in good time and at a favourable cost. 


Grievous Burden of Increasing Costs 


Your directors look with confidence to the future of our 
various widely based activities. Our tong established enter- 
prises are well managed and their products are of high quality. 
We have, however, many newer ventures, certain of which have 
yet to prove themselves. Our confidence in the future is 
tempered by the thought that though our order books generally 
are well filled, that satisfactory state of affairs cannot continue 
in respect of export orders particularly unless we can foresee 
a far greater stability of costs than obtains at present. Costs 
continue to rise through increases in wage rates whether these 
increases come in our own industries or whether they are 
indirectly passed on to us in the form of increased charges for 
materials, power and transport. We naturally spare no effort 
to minimise the effect of these increases in cost so far as our 
own finished products are concerned. Such cost increases are 
grievous burdens at a time when competition in overseas 
markets is becoming continually more severe. 


Stockholders will, I know, wish to join with their directors 
in expressing appreciation to the managements, staffs and work- 
people at the various establishments in which the company is 
interested for their successful efforts in a far froin easy year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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FINANCE CORPORATION FOR INDUSTRY 


ADVANCES AND COMMITMENTS EXCEED £100 MILLION 


THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 


FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEM OF INCREASING PRODUCTIVITY AND REDUCING COSTS 


NEED FOR IMAGINATIVE AND CONSTRUCTIVE APPROACET 


LORD BRUCE ON ESSENTIALS FOR SUCCESS 


The ninth annual general meeting of 
Finance Corporation for Industry Limited 
was held on September 30th in the Conference 
Hall of the Chartered Insurance Institute, 20 
Aldermanbury, London, E.C. 


The Rt Hon Viscount Bruce of Mel- 
bourne, PC, CH, MC, FRS, the chairman, 
who presided, said: 


Shareholders will have observed from the 
directors’ report that since our last meeting 
Mr Ralph Assheton, Mr Henry Benson and 
Mr Basil Sanderson have joined the board. 
I am sure it would be your wish that, on your 
behalf, I should extend to them a very cordial 
welcome. 

The accounts which have been in your 
hands now for some three weeks are pre- 
pared in the same form as that which we 
adopted twelve months ago. 

Once more we have separated the invest- 
ments in iron and steel companies from our 
other imvestments 


During the year our investments in iron 
and steel companies have been reduced from 
£39,475,000 to £36,275,000. This reduction 
is brought about by the repayment by one of 
the steel companies of its indebtedness, this 
company having now been returned to private 
ownership. 

As I told you last year, the repayment. of 
our advances to nationalised steel companies 
is now guaranteed by the Iron and Steel 
Holding and Realisation Agency and repay- 
ment can be made or called for at six months’ 
notice. 

Notwithstanding our right to call for repay- 
ment of our advances, I do not regard these 
as entirely free monies, If the steel industry 
is to meet the national requirements, it will 
have to continue its programme of develop- 
ment and modernisation. Just as prior to 
nationalisation FCI played an important part 
in the financing of the programme of develop- 
ment then in operation, so its help will un- 
doubtedly be invoked again and any such 
requests will receive our most careful con- 
sideration. 


Investments in other companies stand at 
£22,634,639, after deducting amounts written 
off, as against £21,409,426 twelve months 
earlier. 


You will have seen from note 1 on the 
balance sheet that at March 31st last we had 
undertaken to make further loans amounting 
to £18 million. The corresponding figure 
twelve months earlier was £11 million. 


PROJECTS OF VALUE TO NATIONAL 
ECONOMY 


It is interesting to note that during the 
year under review the total of loans 
approved since the Corporation started in 
1945 has passed the £100 million mark. The 


actual total is £105,520,425. These are not 
unimpressive figures. 
These commitments have all been in 


respect to projects of value to the national 
economy, for which finance could not have 
been provided through the _ ordinary 
channels. 


That this is so would not, I think, be 
challenged in any quarter today. It was 
natural that at the outset there were some 
fears that our operations might conflict with 
rather than supplement the ordinary market 
channels. Had these fears proved justified 
we should have served no useful purpose. 

I am happy, however, to think that it is 
now generally recognised that we only inter- 
vene when other financial sources are not 
prepared to undertake the business. 

While I have said that during the past 
year the commitments we have entered into 
had passed the £100 million mark, that does 
not mean that our resources have been 
absorbed to that extent. 

Included in the figure of £105,520,452— 
the total of loans approved by the Corpora- 
tion since its inception—is £53 millon in 
respect to loans to steel companies. 

On the nationalisation of steel, our obliga- 
tions in respect to these loans disappeared. 
At the date of nationalisation we had 
advanced [£40,175,000. We were conse- 
quently relieved of our obligation in respect 
to the balance not advanced. As I have told 
you, the Iron and Steel Holding and Realisa- 
tion Agency have now assumed responsi- 
bility for repayment of these advances. 


Loans approved, other than those to Steel 
companies, amounted to £52,470,452. In 
respect to these approved loans part has 
since been repaid and our advances and 
commitments to these companies today stand 
at £40,919,639. 


When I gave you the figures of our 
advances and commitments last year, I 
pointed out to you that up to date, owing to 
the period required in the majority of cases 
to bring the projects to completion, our out- 
goings had far exceeded our incomings and 
that this state of things was likely to continue 
for some years. The experience of the past 
year has strengthened that view. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
I now turn to the profit and loss account. 


The net result of operations—apart from 
Steel Compensation—shows a surplus of 


£402,474, against £200,963 twelve months 
ago. 


Having regard to the type of enterprise 
which we have to finance and the narrow 
margin of profit upon which we have to 
work, this I think you will agree is not 
entirely unsatisfactory. To this has to be 


added the £2,250,000 which I told you at 
our last meeting we had agreed to ‘pt in 
compensation for our conversion ; in 
Iron and Steel Companies. 

You will have observed that we have 
followed the same practice as last and 
written off the whole of the , is of 


£2,652,474 against our investments 


I explained at some length last year th 
reasons why it is impossible to mine 


the exact value of our investment om- 
panies which are in the developme: 


Our obligation is to provide cap: the 


development of worthwhile p: for 
which the money is not forthcoming from 
normal sources, but until such a p: has 
reached the production stage has 
operated for a period of years i! quite 
impossible to determine the valuc of our 
investment. 

In the case of Petrochemicals, wh: you 
know our investment is very larg finite 
progress has been made during the | year, 
The company at present is making ient 
profit to cover depreciation, though not yet 
enough in addition to cover interest on 1ts 


highly geared capital. Your board are of 
opinion that this project is of value ind can 
be of increasing value to the national 
economy. 


The amount which we have written off our 
investments is now substantial, but 1: |s_not 


yet possible to judge whether it is sufficient 
Whether it is or not remains to be seen, but 
I think I can reassure any of our shareholders 
who may have been anxious with reyard 
the position. 

In connection with the large amount we 
are writing off this year, I can see a cynical 


student of our affairs reaching two conclusions 
from his studies. 


The first would be that we have su‘fered 
abnormal losses and the second that we have 
been remarkably lucky in obtaining so sub- 
stantial an amount of compensation from the 
Government to enable us to face them. Both 
conclusions I challenge. 


First, as to abnormal losses. The vriting 
down of our investments has been m) nly 10 
respect to those in the chemical field. [here 
we have endeavoured to encourage !9 Britain 
what is today in the United States one of the 
most promising fields of industria! ‘:velop- 
ment, namely, the application of «om cal 
processes to petroleum, with a view [9 Pro 
viding new products for the benefit 0! indus- 
try. This is a field in which the United 
Kingdom has lagged far behind the | nited 
States. , 


Pioneering endeavour is hazardous and in- 
volves great risks. This is particular!) ‘0 in 
the chemical field. None-the-less, we hav‘ 


ventured into it in accordance with (he - 
visions of our charter and the oblig.0ons ! 
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: us to stimulate worth-while de- 


imposes a 
oe ‘or the benefit of the national 


ve lopn 
econon 
As I 


encou! I 


ou last year, in doing so we have 
many’ difficulties. This experi- 


ence i unique in any industry. 


BOARD’S POLICY 


Iw »w deal with the suggestion that 

amount which we have received 
as C sation for our steel rights, and 
which ; been utilised to write down 
cal investments, is in the nature 
of gor ortune. 


It othing of the sort. It is the result 
of a policy which has been pursued by your 


As I have explained to you previously, it 
icuice of your directors in arranging 
ns and conditions of loans to give to 
wer the lowest rate of interest con- 
th the corporation’s own borrowing 
ring the early stages of any venture. 
it of this is that our profit margin 
mn to the loans outstanding is very 
is, however, our practice whenever 
to supplement this narrow interest 
by taking options to acquire shares 
ipital of the company, so that if the 
venture is successful we may obtain some 
compensation for the risks we have taken. 


This policy operated with great success in 
the of F. Perkins, Limited, whose 
ordin shares as you know were intro- 
duced to the market in May of this year 
and have since shown a steady rise in price. 
That company has made a most valuable 
contribution to this country’s economy and 
proud of the part your corporation 
was able to play in enabling it to do so. 


Similarly in the steel industry, where we 
iad substantial options in respect to the 
advances we made, we would have acquired 


extremely valuable share interests had 
nationalisation not taken place. Had we been 
able to exercise them I am convinced that 
those options would have been very much 
mor< 


valuable than the £2} million we have 
received as compensation for their loss. 


In making this point I do not want to 
leave any impression that I have departed 
rom the view I have already expressed that 
the amount of £24 million was reasonable 
compensation in all the circumstances for 
our loss of rights, 


now 


BRITAIN’S ECONOMIC POSITION 
! now propose to make a few observations 
—as I have done in the past—of a more 
general character. The views which I will 
express are entirely my own and my fellow 
directors are in no way responsible for them. 
At previous annual meetings I have ex- 
Pressed my anxieties as to Britain’s economic 
Posiuon in the changing world in which we 
ihose anxieties have been based upon : 
| the inadequacy of our gold and dollar 


reserves : 


-) the increase in our internal and external 


det 
the diminution in our overseas invest- 
Ments : 
*) the precarious position of our balance 
of payments ; 
(5) the impossibility of further decreasing 
our 


ports without lowering our standard 
of living ; and 
(6) the increasing competition our exports 
are Meeting in Overseas markets. 
My apprehensions have been deepened by 
the realisation that American Aid, which over 
years since the war has probably saved 





us from economic collapse, must progressively 
diminish. 

Over the past year our gold and dollar 
reserves have shown an increase of about 20 
per cent. Gratifying as this is, the level at 
which these reserves stand is quite inadequate 
when compared with our liabilities. 

There has been no material alteration in 
other aspects of our international economic 
position, save that competition in overseas 
markets has intensified. 

Once again I feel compelled to express my 
continuing apprehension. In doing so, I 
realise I am not taking a popular line. 


The general atmosphere is one of easy 
optimism. We have experienced a year of 
relative prosperity. Employment has been 
high, profits have been rising and stock 
exchanges have been booming. 


In face of these conditions workers are 
naturally pressing for wage increases. 


The question we have to ask ourselves is : 
How far are these events consistent with the 
vital objective to which we have all paid lip- 
service, namely, increased production at re- 
duced cost ? I venture to suggest—hardly at 
all. 


It is true that over the whole field of 
British manufacturing industry production 
per person employed has increased at an 
average rate of about 3 per cent per annum 
over the last five years. Yet in the United 
States the average rate of increase in the 
same period has been 3} per cent per annum 
and in Western Germany the comparable 
figure for the five-year period has been 16 per 
cent per annum. 


Admittedly, the special conditions in Ger- 
many gave rise to abnormal increases in pro- 
ductivity in 1949-1951, but even the most 
recent figures (for 1952 and 1953) record 
increases of 44 per cent in each year. 

As regards our costs, we find that since the 
beginning of 1950 (soon after devaluation) 
the average price of British exports of manu- 
factured goods has risen by nearly one- 
quarter. Although the average price of 
manufactured goods exported by Western 
Germany has increased to a similar extent 
the average prices of American exports of 
manufactures have risen by about one- 
seventh only. 


This suggests that Britain’s export prices 
have again shown a tendency to get out of 
line with American prices. 


No one can feel that 
satisfactory progress towards 
our competitive position in the 
markets by increased productivity 
reduced costs. 


There is unanimity in all thinking quarters 
that this must be done, if Britain Is to avoid 
sooner or later being faced with the position 
not only of grave unemployment but one that 
would endanger our standard of living. 


we are making 

improving 
the world’s 
and 


CONVERTIBILITY OF STERLING 


Today there is a new factor which intensi- 
fies the importance of production and costs. 
That factor is the growing strength of opinion 
which appears to be shared in the highest 
quarters that the pound sterling should be 
made more freely convertible into other 
currencies. 


I doubt whether in a number of quarters 
where this course is advocated there is a 
realisation of the dangers to which it would 
expose us. 

Some of its advocates I think are influenced 
by a sentimental desire to restore the prewar 
status of the pound sterling as a strong and 
universally respected currency. Others favour 
convertibility because of a general dislike of 
controls and restrictions and a desire to 
“free” international trade and payments. 
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With both these views I have the g,eatest 
sympathy. We'must recognise that the free 
convertibility of currencies is the foundation 
upon which an expanding world trade must 
be built and our ultimate aim must be to 
bring this about. 


On the short view, however, we must take 
into account the entirely altered financial 
and economic position in this country com- 
pared with the days when Britain was the 
great creditor nation and sterling the undis- 
puted premier currency. 


We have to ask ourselves whether con- 
vertibility will increase our competitive 
power in world markets and thus improve 
our balance of payments. 


I do not believe that the most enthusi- 
astic advocates of convertibility are thinking 
in terms of full convertibility. What seems 
to be expected is that sterling will be made 
rather more readily and widely convertible 
than it is at present. 


Countries outside the sterling and dollar 
areas may be allowed to convert their 
sterling freely into dollars and members of 
the sterling area itself may be enabled to 
use their sterling with fewer hindrances 


to make purchases requiring payment in 
dollars. 


The main implication will be that 
countries which receive sterling will be able 
to choose more freely whether to spend that 
money on American rather than on British 
goods and services. 


American products will become more 
readily available in many of our overseas 
markets. The result will be that British 
exporters will lose some of the artificial pro- 
tection from American competition which 
they have enjoyed as a result of dollar short- 
ages abroad. In short, Britain will have to 


compete on level terms with American 
industry. 


Unless we could compete successfully in 
these circumstances, convertibility would be 
a dangerous experiment even if it was 
restricted in the first instance to the non- 
sterling world. 


AMERICAN PRODUCTIVITY HIGHER 


Why should we fear the prospect of 
increased competition ? 


American wages are much higher than 
those received by our workers. The official 
statistics of both countries show that early 
this year the average hourly earnings of 
labour in American manufacturing industry 
were 180 cents, as compared with 43 pence 
(S50 cents) in Britain. 


_ This would appear to give us a competi- 
tive advantage. Unfortunately, however, it 
does not. 


The reason is that American productivity 
per man hour is much higher than ours, 
which enables them to pay higher wages and 
yet compete with us abroad. 


This higher productivity is due in my 
mind to two causes—one mental and the 
other physical. The American worker is— 
for reasons which I have not time to elabor- 
ate—more production minded than our 
workers. He also has at his disposal 
more aids to production in the form 
of capital equipment than our workers, 
and there is evidence that the stock of 
capital equipment available to the American 
worker is being added to much faster 
than in Britain. These two handicaps we 
must overcome. 


The British worker has, I believe, over 
the past few years become more production 
minded. This trend must be continued and 
intensified. In this connection I express my 
sincere admiration of the imagination and 
drive that has characterised the Anglo- 
American Council on Productivity and of 


a eee dence bee na manent 
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the activities of the British. Productivity 
Council. 

Increased capital equipment must also be 
provided. The financing of this presents 
difficulties, but with a realisation of the need 
I believe these can be overcome. 

In my considered view, unless and until 
we put our own internal house in order and 
solve the fundamental problem of increasing 
our productivity and reducing our costs, 
further steps towards convertibility would 
only add to our difficulties. 


INTOLERABLE BURDEN OF TAXATION 


Taxation is obviously an important con- 
sideration. Our level of taxation is high. 


If we are prepared to recognise that pros- 
perous industry and employment are the 
vital factors and to modify the pace of our 
social development we can reduce taxation. 
By doing so we would ease the path to con- 
vertibility, increase incentive and relieve 
industry of some of the intolerable burden 
of taxation it is carrying. 

This, however, is only a step in the right 
direction, What is far more important 1s 
to create the right atmosphere for success. 

That can be done when the worker realises 
that only by increasing production and reduc- 
ing costs can his employment and the main- 
tenance of his standard of living be assured. 
This he will only realise when he finds direct 
benefits flowing to him as a result of his 


enorts. 


That is not his experience today, and he is 
becoming disillusioned and cynical. Pay has 
increased more and more, social benefits have 
been conferred on him, and yet he appears 
to regard himself as little better off. 

The ultimate test which every housewife 
knows—even if some of the workers have not 
yet grasped it—is what will the pay packet 
buy ? With ever increasing prices this test 
has given very disappointing results. Is it 
not possible that the time has come when we 
should approach this problem from a new 
angle ? 


A NEW APPROACH 


There are increasing signs in the industrial 
world of the realisation of the necessity for 
imaginative and constructive thinking on this 
problem. 

I am happy to see that this is particularly 
so in trade union circles. Mr Edwards, the 
general secretary of the Chemical Workers’ 
Union, has put forward some far-reaching 
proposals, in which he advocates a central 
wage authority. Other prominent leaders in 
the trades union movement have made it 
clear that they recognise the futility and 
danger of the present wage scramble. 


Mr Harry Ferguson, who has made a great 
name for himself in the motor and tractor 
industries, has also put forward certain pro- 
posals for dealing with this problem. 


If I understand Mr Ferguson’s suggestion, 
it is that instead of continuing to conduct 
industry on the basis of wages chasing the 
cost of living—with benefit to no one, not 
even to the workers—we should reverse the 
process, stabilise wages and unite in a nation- 
wide drive to bring down the cost of 
production. 

This proposal 1s worthy of the most careful 
consideration, and in my viev, would con- 
stitute an admirable starting point for a 
review of the whole wage and price position. 
Its psychological appeal to most of the people 
might well change our economic thinking and 
arouse that national unity and effort that is 
essential if we are to overcome our immediate 
difficulties and safeguard our future. 


The first essential—should it be decided to 
endeavour to implement Mr Ferguson’s pro- 


posals—is that the leaders in the Labour 
movement should endorse his ideas and give 
them their enthusiastic support. Without the 
co-operation of the leaders of the Labour 
movement any action down the lines of Mr 
Ferguson’s proposals would be doomed to 
failure. They would merely be regarded as a 
capitalistic device to prevent the workers 
setting their fair share of the income of 
industry. On the other hand, with the 
endorsement of Labour I am certain the 
co-operation of employers would be forth- 
coming—on the basis of an all out drive to 
reduce prices, with an undertaking to employ 
all cost reductions to this end. 

There is no division amongst us but that 
it is vital to our future that we should increase 
production and reduce costs. 

Few, if any, can be satisfied with the pro- 
gress we have made towards what has been 
our universally declared objective. 

Our economic dangers are increasing and 
the time to meet them is shortening. Would 
we not be well advised to examine carefully 
this new approach ? 

It is now my pleasant duty to express to 
my fellow directors my deep appreciation for 
the help and support they have given to me 
during the past year. I would also like to 
express our sincere thanks to Mr Nelson and 
his small but highly competent staff. 

The report and accounts were adopted, 

The retiring directors, The Rt Hon Ralph 
Assheton, MP, Mr H. A. Benson, CBE, 
FCA, Mr Basil Sanderson, MC, and Mr J. A. 
Pollen, were re-elected; the remuneration 
of the auditors was duly fixed ; and the pro- 
ceedings terminated with a cordial vote of 
thanks to the chairman for his conduct of the 
meeting. 


ABERFOYLE 
PLANTATIONS LIMITED 


PROBLEM OF HIGH REPLANTING 
COSTS 


The 20th annual general meeting of Aber- 
foyle Plantations Limited was held on October 
7th, in London, Mr P. J. Burgess (the chair- 
man) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


During 1953 the market price of rubber fell 
continuously and reached a low point in 
March of this year. Since then it has made a 
recovery of a few pence and is now at a 
figure which gives us a small profit from our 
yearly production of rubber which last year 
was at the rate of 487 lb per acre. This, 
however, is quite inadequate for meeting the 
high costs of replanting. 


It is true that out-of-pocket expenditure on 
replanting may be set off against taxes levied 
on profits and it qualifies for a refund of the 
replanting cess, but that does not even help to 
provide any of the finance in the first instance 
for the operation which has become too 
expensive for adoption on the large scale in 
face of high costs of labour, high prices of 
commodities and food, severe taxation, and 
ever rising standard of living with amenities 
for labour at the expense of the industry, and 
hanging over all the shadow of political unrest 
and uncertainty. 


Our rubber crop and costs for 1953/54 
compare favourably with those for the pre- 


ceding year. The crop was up by 200,987 Ib 
and the costs down by 4.68 pence, 


The crops to date are well in advance of 
those for the same period of 1953/54 and our 
estimate for the current twelve months of 
2,035 tons of rubber should be realised. 


The report was adopted. 
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LIMITED 


TOTTENHAM, LONDON, \.17. 


The Company manufactures the 
world-famous “ Gestetner ” Duplicating 
Machine and accessories. It has bran- 
ches throughout the United Kingdom 
and subsidiary companies or represen- 
tatives in all parts of the British Com- 
monwealth, in the Americas, the Far 
East, and many countries in Europe, 
Extensive servicing facilities are available 
throughout the organisation. 





Extracts from the Chairman’s Statement 
accompanying the Company's accounts 
for the year ended 31st August, 1954 as 
appended: 


“ This year marks the centenary of the 
birth of my father, Mr. David Gestetner, 
who was the inventor of the stencil 
duplicating process and the founder of 
this business. 


“The increased demands for your 
Company’s products to which I referred 
in my Statement last year continued 


unabated during the year under review. 
It is pleasing to be able to record that 
in the year just ended your Company 
achieved the largest output and sales 
volume in its history. We feel this 
is proof of the growing importance of the 
Gestetner duplicating process and of the 
efficiency of our manufacturing facilities 
and our Sales and Service Organisations 
throughout the world. 


“Our export sales during the year 
reached an all-time record figure. As 
in the past, most of the stencil duplica- 
tors exported from this country were of 
your Company’s manufacture. The in- 
crease in exports of Gestetner duplica- 
tors accounts for an overwhelming 
proportion of the increase in the country’s 
exports in this branch of the Office 
Appliance Industry. To my mind, this 
proves the value of the Gestetner 
exclusive features—features not to be 
found on any other make of duplicator 
in the world—all of which are the result 
of continuous research and invention 
within our own Organisation. 


“Photoscope, which is a unique 
Gestetner process, is meeting with 
success wherever it has been introduced. 
The prototype of a model has been 
developed which automatically con- 
denses the material to be copied, thus 
saving space and increasing legibility. 
It enables the adjunct of the Gestetner 
duplicator, namely the typewriter, [0 
become virtually a composing machine. 


“ Each year I refer, as is fitting, to the 
loyalty and zeal of the Company's 
employees, which remain as high this 
year as ever. It is a source of pride to 
them and to all of us that their loyalty 
is based on the reputation of the goods 
they make and sell. They know they 
are dealing with the best in the world 
and together we are determined to \eP 
it so.” 





Copies of the Accounts and Chairmans 
Statement may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Gestetner Works, Tottenham, 
London. N.17. 
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DAVY AND UNITED ENGINEERING 
COMPANY LIMITED 


RECORD TURNOVER IN FACE OF DIFFICULTIES 


PROVED VALUE OF RESEARCH 


MR D. F. CAMPBELL’S 


It hty-first annual general meeting of 
Davy United Engineering Company 
Lim vas held on October Ist at Sheffield. 


M1 F. Campbell (the chairman), who 


resi ’ said: 


TI tements of chairmen of public com- 
n annual general meeting sometimes 
range r a wide field. I believe, however, 
that kholders generally are interested in 
threc n aspects of the affairs of companies 
of which they are members—the financial 
resu f the year under review ; the factors 
wh use those results; and a survey of 
future prospects, together with some indica- 
tion of the directors’ policy for dealing with 


REASONS FOR LARGER PROFIT 


The financial results are, of course, shown 
n the accounts and I need do no more than 
mention the significant items. ‘The trading 
profit of the group at £551,330 shows an 
n e of about £109,000 compared with 
the previous year. This arises mainly from 
a substantial increase in turnover and from 
more efficient working at our engineering 


establishments. An increase in the profit of 
Davy and United Roll Foundry has also made 
n important contribution to the total. 


Last year I referred to certain export con- 
tracts which, for good reasons, had been 
indertaken on terms-less remunerative than 
ust With one exception, these contracts 
’ ompleted by March 31, 1954, and in 
general they produced better results than 
were estimated a year ago. The large 
remaining contract was substantially, though 
not fully, completed and the resultant profit 
has not, therefore, been brought into the 
ye s accounts. 


CONTINGENT CLAIMS 


[he increase in the group trading results 
been offset, however, by. an increase in 
provisions for contingent claims arising 

out of completed contracts which your board 
onsiders prudent. Reference is made to 

vision in the directors’ report and a 
n the same subject appears on the 

e sheet, but as the principal matter 
rise to the increase is still under nego- 
members will appreciate that it is 
ible for me to amplify these state- 
t the present time. 


‘cr charging taxation, the net. profit for 

t is £128,697, which is nearly the 

Same as in the previous year. There is, 
however, a credit of £95,317 arising from 
* recoveries and tax provisions no longer 
d. A further £14,887 accrues in 


CONFIDENT OUTLOOK 


respect of earlier provisions for deferred 
repairs which are not now needed. 


DIVIDEND REPEATED 


Accordingly, the disposable surplus is 
£351,868, from which has been appropriated 
£50,000 for transfer to plant and machinery 
replacement reserve and £100,000 to general 


reserve. These reserves now stand at 
£400,000 and £600,000 respectively. Your 
directors recommend the payment of a 


dividend of 10 per cent as formerly and an 
issue of shares for cash at par is again being 
offered to stockholders on the pattern 
adopted in the past three years. 


The year under review has had more than 
its normal share of problems and difficulties, 
but in spite of this it produced the highest 
turnover in the company’s history. Metal- 
lurgical and engineering developments move 
rapidly, and there is no doubt that the 
advances now being made are at an acceler- 
ated speed, necessitating constant research 
to meet the exacting requirements of modern 
engineering. 


OVERSEAS JOURNEYS 


Many overseas journeys have been made 
by your executive directors and staff to lay 
the foundations for future orders, to study 
developments in our particular fields of 
engineering and metallurgy and to super- 
vise the erection of export contracts. 

These journeys often involve prolonged 
absences from home. This devotion to the 
company’s interests has been matched by 
the efforts of the staff and workpeople at 
the various works and stockholders have 
good reason to be grateful to them. On your 
behalf, I would express thanks and apprecia- 
tion to all at Sheffield, Glasgow, Middles- 
brough and overseas. 


SUBSTANTIAL ORDER BOOK 


As to the future, we still have a very sub- 
stantial order book and within the last few 
weeks have received an important contract 
from Dorman, Long and Company Limited 
for a 52 in. blooming mill for their new 
Lackenby works near Middlesbrough. This 
will be one of the largest of its kind and 
will roll ingots weighing up to 20 tons for 
subsequent conversion into universal broad 
flange beams and heavy sections. 


Thus your directors feel confident of the 
company’s continued success over the next 
two or three years at least which, having 
regard to the nature of our main products, 
is about as far into the future as we can 
reasonably expect to see. 
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NEW RESEARCH LABORATORY 


But continued success is dependent not 
only upon the maintenance of the efficiency 
of our productive machinery and its com- 
petent management, but above all on the 
quality of our engineering design. During 
last year we completed and staffed a new 
engineering research laboratory at Sheffield 
which holds good promise for the future. 
It has been. engaged initially, in collabora- 
tion with the British Iron and Steel Research 
Association, in the development of a range 
of electronic instruments for the control of 
certain types of rolling mills and these instru- 
ments may have wider fields of application. 
This research department should also pro- 
vide a further stimulus to the introduction 
of the latest scientific techniques to the 
design of our products in several directions. 
It is already proving its worth. 


In the last analysis, industry consists of 
the people engaged in it and we continue to 
pay the closest attention to the recruitment 
and training of young men from the 
universities and technical colleges upon 
whom the long term future of the company 
must largely depend. 


The formal business was then duly com- 
pleted and the proceedings terminated. 





COAST LINES, LIMITED 


The forty-first annual meeting of Coast 
Lines, Limited, was held on October 5th 
in London. The following is an extract from 
the Chairman’s statement: 


The consolidated profit and loss account 
shows that the trading profit for the year 
amounted to £1,623,927, an improve- 
ment of £43,303 on last year’s figure. 
The second half of: the year came out better 
than the corresponding period of 1952 and 
we managed to secure a moderate increase 
in profits on the year. Voyage earnings 
improved due to increased carryings, but 
unfortunately practically all operating costs 


have continued to rise and offset much of 
our improved earnings. The charge for 
depreciation shows a small increase cver 
the previous year and is adequate in 
relation to first cost. It does not, how- 
ever, provide neatly enough for full 
replacement. 


The net profit of the company and sub- 
sidiaries after deduction of tax and including 
capital profits amounts to £759,630 against 
£790,147 in the previous year. Deducting 
the proportion belonging to outside mem- 
bers and the amounts retained by. sub- 
sidiaries to finance their affairs, Coast Lines, 
Limited, is left with a net profit for the 
year of £443,949. After providing for the 
dividends paid on the preference stock and 
for the interim dividend paid and the final 
dividend recommended on _ the ‘ordinary 
stock, there remains a surplus of £4,612 
to be carried forward, increasing the balance. 
to £553,999. The final dividend we recom- 
mend on the ordinary stock is 5 per cent, 
making with the interim dividend paid on 
April 12, 1954, 74 per cent for the year, the 
same as for the previous year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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NOTICES APPEAR ON PAGE 165 


The Economist: Annual Air Subscription Rates 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan: £5.10s. Europe (except Poland) : £4.15s. israel: £6 
Australia : £8.5s, (sterling) Gibraltar, Malta: £3.15s. pan: £9 
Canada: $21.50 or £7.14s. alaya: £6,15s, 


East Africa : £5.5s. 


E India & 
Sypt: £€5.5s. 


fran: £6 


Hongkong: £7 
: Badee: £6 


Iraq: £6 


New Zealand: £9 (sterling) 
Nigeria, Gold Coast : 


Pakistan : £6 

Rhodesia (N & S): £5.10s. 
S. America and W. 'ndies : 
Union of S. Africa: £5.10s. 
U.S.A. $21.59 1 714s 


£7.153. 
€5.5s. 
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One man, with one assistant ..« 
and the touch of a switch... 
can handle one wagonload of coal 


every 45 seconds ! 


a 


Outgoing wagons of graded cool at the N.C.8. Central Coal Preparation Plant, Dalkeith, Scotland 
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NEW APPROACH TO WAGON HANDLING 


. .- Mitchell system means smaller sidings, 


quicker turnround, less gear, greater safety 


How many men work on your coal 
sidings? How many kcomotives or 
capstans? What space is wasted by 
sprawling tracks? How much tonnage 
can you handle per hour? 
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Marshal with Mitchell indeed—Ive never 
been turned round so fast im my lite!” 
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The generally unsatisfactory answers 
given to such questions as these inspired 
the design of the Mitchell system of 
wagon handling—a mechanical, elec- 
trically-controlled system that offers 
remarkable scope for increased efficiency 
at power stations, collieries, coal pre- 
paration plants, steelworks, etc., and 
other centres of industry possessing 
marshalling yards. 


The Mitchell system can be operated 
by two men, It takes wagons from the 
arrival sidings, loads or unloads them, 


e 
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weighs them and remarshals ready for 
departure. Wagons can be emptied and 
returned to the same siding they arrived 
at “ full” so that one track is used for 
full and empty wagons. No internal 
shunting, no additional motive units, no 
man-handling other than initial un- 
coupling and final recoupling, are 
required. The system has no limit to 
size or capacity and can easily handle 
the 1000 tons or more of coal per hour 
which is now being called for. And it 
does it with the highest degree of safety, | 
in all weathers, round the clock if 


iciinstianiias 
needs be. 


By demanding no more than half the space occupied 
by traditional balloon sidings, the Mitchell system 
makes possible the erection of new plant on sites 
hitherto unsuitable, with very large savings in initial 
and later costs. Its flexibility makes it adaptable to 
any individual handling problem. Installations are 
already at work for the National Coal Board and the 
British Electricity Authority. The thoroughgoing 
efficiency and economy of the Mitchell system puts it 
far in advance of any traditional method and 
establishes it as the system of the future. 
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(1) Full wagons at sidings ; 

(2) Full wagons moved across to tippler 
(3) Empty wagons boosted up track 
(4) Empty wagon returns to original siding 





An installation at the British Elect city 
Authority, Freemens Meadows, Leice as 
handling 800 tons of coal an hour. - 
site is limited in area and normal met 1ocs 
of working with balloon sidings wou'? * 
impractical. The pictures show « e 
traverser pulling an incoming truck 0” 0 
the transfer rail and an emptied —— 
being returned to the siding by ‘"® 
‘kickback’. 


MITCHELL ENGINEERING LIMITED 
ONE BEDFORD SQUARE - LONDON - WC! 
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